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BURIED ALIVE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In some distant nooks of Siberia, hidden away among 
steppes, mountains, or wild woods, there are small 
towns, numbering perhaps not more than two thousand. 
inhabitants, with their unpretending wooden houses 
and one or two churches, one in the town and the other 
in the cemetery outside. They are more like large vil- 
lages than like towns. They are inhabited principally 
by Isprévniks, Tchinovniks, and a host of subaltern 
officials of various degrees and classes, for in spite of 
the cold climate Siberia is a nice snug place to live 
in, as the people are very simple-minded and con- 
servative, innovations are abhorred, and things go on 
much in the same way as they did two hundred years 
ago. The Tchinovniks represent the Siberian aristo- 
cracy ; they are partly Siberian by birth, partly Rus- 
sians who have been tempted by the prospect of a 
higher salary and the possibility of making in a 
comparatively short time a nice little fortune which 
may enable them to substitute the attractions of 
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t. Petersburg or Moscow for the simpler and far 
more patriarchal mode of living in Siberia. But 
not everyone who goes there for a time likes to settle 
there for ever. There are some fortunate individuals 
who have learned the great secret of satisfactorily 
solving the riddle of life, and they are sure to make 
Siberia their home, knowing that their attachment 
to it will in due time bring forth good fruit. But 
others, who are of a more restless disposition, soon 
get tired of Siberia, and moodily ask themselves 
what could possibly have brought them to it. They 
look forward impatiently to the end of their three 
years’ service, when they immediately apply for 
another post in Russia, and go back to their own 
country, where they grumble at Siberia and ridicule 
it to their heart’s content. They are wrong, for 
after all Siberia is a pleasant country to live in; 
the climate is excellent, and there are many rich 
and hospitable merchants and wealthy foreigners 
scattered about the different towns and settlements. 
The young ladies bloom like roses, and their morals 
are excellent. Wild ducks, partridges, and game of 
all kinds fly about in the streets. In some places 
the soil brings forth fifteenfold. In short it is a 
blessed country, but the difficulty is to know how to 
enjoy it. 

In one of these gay and self-satisfied little towns, 
with its kind-hearted inhabitants whom I shall never 
forget, I made the acquaintance of Alexander Petré- 
vitch Gorydéutchikoff. By birth a Russian noble- 
man, he had been sentenced to penal servitude 
for ten years for murdering his wife, and after the 
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expiration of his term had been sent to the convict 
colony in K for the remainder of his days. That 
is to say, he really belonged to a convict colony at 
some distance from the town, but had been permitted 
to reside in K , where he eked out a small living 
by teaching French, etc. It is by no means an un- 
usual thing for convict settlers to take to teaching 
in Siberian towns, where, very probably, French, as 
well as many other branches of education, would be 
unknown but for them. I met Alexander Petrévitch 
for the first time at the house of a worthy, hospitable 
old Tchinovnik, Ivan Ivanovitch Gvosdikoff, who had 
five highly-gifted daughters, to whom Alexander 
Petrévitch gave lessons four times a week for the 
sum of thirty copecks a lesson. He was a striking- 
looking young man, not older, apparently, than 
thirty-five, small and puny, with an exceedingly pale 
face, always scrupulously clean and neat in his dress. 
If you addressed him he fixed his eyes on your face 
attentively, and kept them there while you spoke, 
as if he were trying to discover some hidden meaning 
in every word you uttered, or as if he suspected you 
of endeavouring to get at his most intimate thoughts. 
His answers were always clear and short, but every 
word seemed to have been so carefully weighed and 
considered, that you could not help feeling rather 
uncomfortable while the conversation lasted, and 
relieved when it was over. I at once asked Ivan 
Ivanytch about him. He told me that Alexander 
Petrévitch was a very well-educated man, and a 
perfect gentleman in his manners and behaviour, 
B 2 
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else he would not have asked him to teach his 
daughters, but that he was a great misanthrope, and 
though he was considered very clever, and had read 
a great deal, he hardly ever spoke to any one, and it 
was most difficult to draw him into conversation. 
There were some people who even suspected him of 
being mad, but they would hardly have found fault with 
him for that. He was a great favourite with many of 
the best families in the place, and might have made 
himself very useful by writing petitions, etc. It was 
generally believed that he belonged to a good old 
Russian family, and that he had many friends and 
relations still living; but he had resolutely broken 
off all communication with them. His history was 
‘well known. He had murdered his wife in a fit of 
jealousy, and immediately given himself up to the 
police. (This had considerably mitigated his sen- 
tence). Such crimes are never judged harshly in 
‘Siberia, but rather looked upon as an unfortunate ac- 
cident which ought to be pitied and regretted rather 
than punished. Still, this strange man persisted in 
‘keeping aloof from everybody, and only left his house 
to go to his lessons. I paid [little attention to him 
at first, but gradually began to feel a stronger interest 
in him. There was something indescribably myste- 
rious about the man. It was next to impossible to 
carry on a conversation with him. He always made 
@ pint, of answering my questions as if he considered 
this bis first duty, but somehow or other I never cared 
to ;o beyond our first exchange of questions and 
.an-wers. I remember walking home with him from 
the house of Ivan Ivanytch one fine summer evening, 
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when it suddenly came into my head to ask him to: 
come in and have a cigar inmyroom. [I shall never 
forget the look that came into his face. His usual 
self-possession seemed to have left him at once; he 
muttered a few incoherent words, looked angrily at 
me, then, to my great astonishment, suddenly darted 
across the street and disappeared. From that time 
he always looked frightened whenever we met. Stu- 
pidly enough I still persisted in my efforts to become 
more intimate with Alexander Petrévitch, for he at- 
tracted me wonderfully. One fine day, perhaps a 
month after our little adventure, I called on him on 
my way home from the post-office. He lived some- 
where on the outskirts of the town, in the house of 
an old woman, whose family consisted of a consump- 
tive daughter and her illegitimate child, a pretty 
little girl about ten years old, whom I found sitting 
in Alexander Petrévitch’s room. He was teaching her 
to read. My unexpected entrance seemed to startle 
him as much as if I had caught him in the act of 
committing some fearfulcrime. He jumped up from 
his chair and stared at me for a few minutes before 
he had regained his self-possession sufficiently to ask 
me to sit down; and when we both sat down at last, 
he kept watching every one of my looks as if he sus- 
pected them to be fraught with some mysterious 
meaning. I understood why the people thought he 
was mad. No one in full possession of his senses 
could have shown his suspicions so plainly. He 
regarded me steadfastly with an expression of hatred 
in his face, as much as to say, ‘When will you 
begone?’ I tried to talk about our town and the 
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latest. gossip; he remained silent, and only smiled 
viciously. I soon found out that he not only knew 
nothing of the current news, but did not even wish 
to know them. Once, but only once, I saw a new 
light come into his eyes when I offered to lend him 
some of the books and magazines which I had just 
brought from the post-office. He looked wistfully 
at them, but refused my offer, saying he had no time 
for reading, When at last I left him I felt as ifa 
heavy burden had been removed from my heart, and 
I could not help feeling vexed with myself for having 
intruded upon the solitude of a being whose wholc 
aim was to keep away from everybody. I had seen 
hardly any books in his room, so that the people 
must have been mistaken when they spoke of his 
reading much. Once or twice driving past his 
window late at night, I saw a light in the room. 
What could he be doing at that time of night? 
Could he be writing something? And if so, what 
was he writing? Circumstances obliged me to leave 
the town for three months, and when I came back in 
the winter I found that Alexander Petrovitch had 
died in the autumn. He died as he had lived, alone, 
and refusing to see even a doctor. He was nearly 
forgotten in the town, and his room stood empty. I 
at once called on his landlady, hoping to find out 
from her what he had been doing and whether he 
had left any writings. For twenty copecks she 
brought me a whole basketful of papers which had 
belonged to him, and confessed that she had already 
torn up two bundles of papers. She was a surly, 
taciturn old woman, who could or would give me 
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little information beyond what I knew already. She 
told me that her lodger hardly ever opened a book 
sometimes for months together, but that she would 
often hear him pacing up and down in his room for 
whole nights—thinking, she supposed, or talking to 
himself. He had been very fond of her granddaughter 
Katya, especially since he had learned that her name 
was Katya, aud every year on St. Catherine’s day he 
had had a mass read for the repose of somebody’s soui. 
He hated callers, and never went out except to his 
lessons. He had even scowled at her when she had 
come once a week into his room to dust it, and had 
hardly exchanged a word with her during the three 
years he had lived in her house. I asked Katya 
if she remembered her old master. She did not 
answer me, but turned her face to the wall and 
burst out crying. So this strange man had been 
loved after all. 

I took the papers home and spent a whole day 
looking over them. ‘Three-fourths of them were 
worthless scraps, old copies evidently taken from 
copying-books, etc., but I discovered among them a 
voluminous unfinished manuscript-book which had 
perhaps been forgotten by its author. It contained 
the history of Alexander Petrévitch’s ten years of 
penal servitude, and had apparently been jotted down 
ut various times and seasons without an attempt at 
order or chronology. Occasionally his tale was in- 
terrupted by some other story, or by some weird, 
horrible memories which he seemed to have been 
compelled by some unknown power to write down. 
I read these latter over several times; there could 
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hardly be any doubt as to their having been com- 
posed by a madman. But the memoirs of his convict 
life did not seem to me altogether void of interest. 
A new world, the very existence of which I had never 
even suspected hitherto, suddenly dawned upon me ; 
and I read with interest many curious things about 
the people whom we are accustomed to call the scum 
and outcasts of the world. Perhaps I was mistaken 
in supposing that other people might feel not less 
interested in these memoirs than I was. I will leave 
it to my readers to judge. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘et 


s MY FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


Our prison was situated on the outskirts of the for- 
tress, and almost immediately above the rampart. 
I used often to look through the chinks in the fence 
and try and catch a glimpse of the wide world be- 
yond. But all I could see was a little piece of the 
sky and the high grassy rampart where the sentinels 
walked to and fro day and night. And then I used 
to wonder how often during the long years that lay 
before me I should creep to the fence and peep 
through the holes and see the same sentinels and 
the same rampart and the same little bit of blue 
sky, which, strange to say, did not seem to belong 
to that sky which we could see from our prison, but 
rather to some other sky that was far away from us, 
and under which free people lived. 

The courtyard was very large—two hundred feet 
Icng and one hundred and fifty wide. It formed an 
irregular hexangle, and was surrounded by a high 
fence made of posts pointed at the top. They had 
been rammed deep into the ground, and stood so 
close that they nearly touched each other. Across 
the posts broad planks had been nailed to make the 
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fence still more solid. This was the outer bulwark 
of the convict prison. An opening had been left for 
the gates in one of the sides of the hexangle. They 
were very strong, and always kept locked and 
watched night and day by the sentinels. The only 
time when they were unlocked was when the convict 
prisoners left the prison to go to their work. Be- 
yond those gates was the fair free world where the 
people might do as they listed. But to us who 
lived on this side of the fence that world seemed as 
unreal as a weird fairy tale. For we lived in our 
own world, which was unlike anything we had ever 
heard or seen; we were ruled by our own laws, wore 
a peculiar garb, and had peculiar customs and habits. 
Our dwelling-place was not unlike a huge grave 
where living people had been buried; and I am 
going to describe to you this abode. 

The first thing that meets your eye on satan 
the courtyard are several buildings. On either side 
of it is a long one-storied house—these are the bar- 
racks where the prisoners live. The furthermost 
end of the yard is occupied by a similar building. 
This is the kitchen, which is divided among two 
artéls. A fourth edifice contains the cellars, store- 
rooms, wood sheds, etc. The central part of the 
yard forms a very large square, where the convicts 
assemble when the roll is called, morning, noon, and 
night, and occasionally several times in the course of 
the day, if the warders suspect mischief or are un- 
able to count quickly. Between the buildings and 
the fence is a large empty space which was the 
favourite resort of some convicts, who liked to come 
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here in their leisure hours, where they were hidden 
from all eyes, and could indulge in their own sad 
thoughts. Often, when I happened to meet them 
on those solitary walks, I would look into those 
gloomy. faces, marked with the brand of eternal 
shame, and wonder what they could be thinking 
about. There was one of them, who spent all his 
leisure in counting the posts of the fence. There 
were fifteen hundred posts, and he knew every one of 
them. Each post represented a day, and each day 
in counting them he omitted one, and calculated 
from the remaining number of posts bow many more 
days he would have to stay in prison till he had 
served his term. His greatest delight was to get to 
the end of one of the sides of the hexangle. He had 
many years to wait yet, but thereis no place like a 
prison for teaching people to be patient. I re- 
member seeing once a prisoner, who had regained his 
liberty after twenty years of captivity, take leave 
of his comrades. Some of his fellow- prisoners re- 
membered him when he had come in first—a light- 
hearted lad, who cared little for the crime, he had 
committed and still less for his punishment. He 
left the place a grey-huaired old man, with a sad and 
gloomy face. When he went round to bid his com- 
rades good-bye, he entered each cell without speaking, 
and, after crossing himself before the ikona,' he 
bowed low before his fellow-prisoners, asking them 
to think kindly of him when he was gone? I also 


1 Image of a saint, which is always hung up in the east corner 
uf a room. | 
* A Russian phrase, The literal meaning of it is, ‘De not re- 
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well remember another convict, who had formerly 
been a well-to-do Siberian peasant. One evening he 
was suddenly summoned to the gate to see his wife. 
Six months before he had learned that she had mar- 
ried again, and had been much affected by the news. 
When he came to the gate she gave him a small sum 
of money. They stood talking together for perhaps 
two minutes, when they both burst into tears and 
took leave of each other for ever. I saw his face as 
he came back slowly into his cell, We were indeed 
taught to be patient in the convict prison. 

As soon as it began to grow dusky we were 
ordered to go into our barracks, where we were 
locked up for the night. I always thought it very 
hard to have to come out of the fresh air into a long, 
low, stifling room, which wasdimly lighted by two 
or three tallow candles, and pervaded by a sickening 
smell, When I look back upon that time now, I 
often wonder how I could have borne that life for 
ten years. Three planks on a rude wooden bench 
filled the space assigned to me. There were several 
of these benches in the room, and they served as 
sleeping-places for about thirty men. In winter 
the doors were locked early, and we had sometimes 
to wait four hours till bedtime. It is impossible to 
describe the confasion that reigned during those 
four hours— noise, shouting, laughter, bad language, 

»the clanking of chains, mephitic smells, and, above 
all, those cropped heads, branded brows, and ragged 
clothes looming out of the dim light—everything 


member me in anger.’ It is frequently used by persons who have 
been living together for some time and are going to separate. 
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present seemed to speak of the deepest possible 
degradation; and yet human beings lived through 
it all. Man is a being that can accustom him- 
self almost to anything; and I believe that this 
power of acclimatising himself anywhere and every- 
where is one of Nature’s greatest boons to her 
children. 

There were ahout two hundred and fifty convicts 
in the place, and their number remained pretty much 
the same. Of course there were always new-comers 
arriving, while others left the prison, having served 
their term, and othersdied. We werethe strangest med- 
ley of people; and Iam sure that there hardly exists a 
spot or a province in Russia which was not repre- 
sented in the prison. A few of the convicts were 
foreigners, and several belonged to the half-wild 
mountain tribes which inhabit the Caucasus. We 
were all divided into different classes or departments, 
according to the crimes we had committed. The 
majority of the convicts had been sentenced to per- 
petual exile after the term of their punishment had 
expired. These wretches bore on their branded brows 
the abiding mark of their shame; they had lost 
everything, down to the rights of a human being— 
society had cast them off for ever. They came to 
us as a rule for ten or twelve years, and then were 
sent to the settlements in the interior of Siberia. 
Some were military prisoners who had not yet lost 
all civil rights, and only remained with us for a short 
time, when they returned to their regiments. But 
the majority of them had so well profited by the 
teaching they had received from the more experienced 
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gaol-birds that they were frequently sent back to us 
for twenty years or more. This class of convicts 
went by the name of the ‘Constant Department,’ 
and they had not lost all civil rights. There was 
finally a third class, consisting of criminals of the 
lowest order, chiefly military, which was called the 
‘Special Department.’ These miserable wretches 
knew that they had been sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life, and would frequently say to the other 
convicts: ‘ You will have done your work some time 
or other and then go away, but we must stay here 
for ever.’ I have been told, however, that this ‘ de- 
partment’ has been abolished since, as well as many 
other things that existed in my time. 

Many a year has passed away since I became a 
convict, but the memory of that time seems to haunt 
me like a terrible dream. How well I remember the 
moment when [ first crossed the threshold of the 
convict prison! It was one afternoon in December ; 
the early evening had closed in, and the convicts 
were coming home from their work. A tall mous- 
tached subaltern officer unlocked the gates of the 
strange house where J was to spend so many years, 
and suffer what I had never imagined I would have 
strength to bear. I had always rather suspected 
prisoners of exaggerating when they spoke of the 
misery of being never allowed to be alone, not even 
fora moment. But I soon enough began to realise 
the horror and misery of this enforced companion- 
ship. When I went out to work an escort accom- 
panied me, and when I came home I was shut up 


. with two hundred fellow-sufferers, and never alone— 
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no, not fora moment. But there were worse things yet 
to which I had to get accustomed. 

I have said before that there were among us crimi- 
nals of all kinds and classes, beginning with the man 
who had slain his adversary in a moment of blind 
fury and the highway robber, and ending with the 
cold-blooded murderer who delighted in the death- 
strugyles of his victim, the professional pickpocket, 
and the tramp. There were also some curious cha- 
racters, about whom I used to wonder what crime 
they possibly could have committed to have been 
sent here. Yes, every one of my comrades had a 
strange and weird tale to tell, that weighed on his 
soul like a nightmare which cannot be shaken 
off. Generally speaking, they hardly ever alluded 
to their past life. I have known murderers who 
always seemed so perfectly happy that it was evident 
they could not be much troubled by their conscience, 
while others, on the contrary, always maintained a 
gloomy silence. Few ever told the history of their 
lives, and none cared to hear it, as it would have 
been against prison etiquette to evince the slightest 
curiosity about other people’s affairs. Occasionally, 
if he had nothing better to do, some one would relate 
some episode of his past life, while another would 
listen coolly and impassively. I remember one day 
hearing a drunken robber tell us how he had enticed 
a little boy five years old into a barn and murdered * 
him there. The others, who had hitherto laughed at 
his ribald jests suddenly turned against him and 
bade him hold his tongue—not that they were 
filled with horror at his tale, but because he had 
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spoken about things which it was not the custom to 
mention there. More than one-half of the men could 
read and write, and I should like to know if there 
are many populated places in Russia where one might 
choose at random two hundred and fifty men, one- 
half of whom could read and write. I remember once 
hearing some one infer from the comparatively small 
number of illiterate convicts that education was the 
moral ruin of the lower classes. He was wrong. The 
cause of the terrible depravity of our lower classes must 
be sought for elsewhere, not in teaching them to read 
and write. 

Each department wore a peculiar garb or uni- 
form. Thus some had jackets one-half of which was 
grey and the other dark brown, and trousers to 
match, one leg being grey and the other dark 
brown; others had grey jackets with dark brown 
sleeves. I remember that one day, when we were 
out working, a girl who was selling kalatchi, after 
staring at me for some time, suddenly burst out 
laughing, and said, ‘Why, they must have been 
very badly off for stuff when they made your clothes 
of two different materials.’ Our heads were also 
shaved different ways; some had it shaved length- 
ways, beginning at the forehead and ending at the 
back of the head, only half of it being shaved, 
while others had only the front part of their heads 
shaved from ear to ear. 

Even the most superficial and’ indifferent ob- 
server could not have helped noticing that there 
were certain peculiar traits of character common to 
all the members of this strange family. They were, 
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with’ few exceptions, a surly, envious, swaggering 
-get, easily offended, and terribly punctilious in their 
observation of certain rules which constituted what 
_may be called prison etiquette. One of these rules 
was, never to be taken by surprise by anything, and 
never to appear astonished; another, always to main- 
tain a solemn, even sullen, behaviour. The few light- 
hearted fellows, who would persist in making the 
best of everything and cracking jokes with every- 
body, were universally despised for their lack of 
sobriety. No man of the world could have been 
more careful in observing appearances than were 
these condemned felons. Yes; I have not unfre- 
quently seen the greatest braggarts turn into whining, 
cringing poltroons, and display an amount of cow- 
ardice which contrasted oddly enough with the 
bravery on which they had prided themselves only a 
short time before. There were a few really courageous 
fellows among them, men who, through their superior 
power of will and their marked individuality, would 
have been fit to take the lead, yet even they, curiously 
enough, seemed to shrink into themselves and adapt 
themselves to the general tone of the prison. The 
greater part of the convicts were terribly depraved. 
Constant gossiping, tale-bearing, quarrelling, cynical 
jesting, and vicious, filthy actions made the place a 
perfect hell. They all felt it and suffered under it, 
yet nobody had the moral courage to stand up and 
try and reform his fellow-prisoners. Even the most 
desperate criminals, who been the terror of whole, 
districts, and who had come to us expecting to 
astonish their comrades by the recital of their 
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ferocious deeds, soon subsided into silence as they 
became ‘aware that they had come to the wrong 
place if they had thought to become objects of ad- 
miration. ° 

I have never met with any signs of shame and con- 
trition onthe part of a convict prisoner ; on the con- 
trary, they seemed actually to pride themselves on being 
convicts and sentenced to penal servitude, as if the 
very name of convict were an honourable appellation 
conferred only upon a chosen few. Occasionally they 
would indulge in a few humorous remarks concerning 
their own: position, as, for instance, ‘ We are lost 
people; we would not walk straight when we were free, 
now we must run along the green street ;*°! ‘We 
would not obey our father and mother, now we must 
follow the drum ;’ ‘* We would not sew with threads 
of gold, now we must break stones by the road,’ etc. 
But, as I-have said before, all these were moral sen- 
tences formed expressly for the edification of their 
hearers and for their amusement, while in the bottom 
of their hearts they considered themselves the un- 
fortunate: victims of a cruel and relentless fate. 
They were all adepts in the arts of quarrelling and 
using foul language, especially in the latter. Every 
word, every expression seemed to have been weighed 
-carefully and pondered over, that it might cut the 
deeper and hurt the more. ‘The devil wore out 
three wooden shoes before he brought us together’ 
was a cohimon saying among them, The more ener- 
getic and manly natures, who all their life had been 
accustomed to rule over others by the power of their 
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iron will, and whom the others could not help re- 
specting, kept rather aloof from the rest, seldom 
quarrelled, as it would have been znfra dig. to de- 
mean themselves to such a point, and were almost 
invariably obedient to their superiors, not from 
moral principle or any sense of duty, but from 
a kind of tacit compromise between both parties, 
that if they behaved well it was for their own benefit. 
As a rule the officers were rather careful in their 
treatment of them. I cannot help mentioning here 
one instance which will serve to illustrate and 
confirm what I have been saying. There was among 
the convicts a man with terrible animal passions who 
could become positively dangerous when infuriated. 
One fine summer day, during the time allotted us 
for recreation, he was led out to be flogged for some 
offence, The officer who was in immediate charge of 
the prison had come to the guard-room, which was 
at the gates of the prison, to superintend the execu- 
tion of the sentence in person. ‘This major was held 
in abomination by the convicts, who trembled at the 
very sight of him. He was unbearably strict, and 
‘pounced upon people,’ as the men used to say. 
Most of all they teared his searching lynx eyes, which 
seemed to see what was going on at the other end of 
the prison before he had fairly gotin atoneend. He 
had been nicknamed ‘Eight-eyes.’ He madea great 
mistake in treating us as he did, as by his imprudent 
and cruel behaviour he only embittered and irri- 
tated men who were already almost too much so. If 
it had not been for the head Governor,or Commandant, 
of the Prison, as he was called, he might have done 
c 2 
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us a great deal of harm, but the latter happily inter- 

posed sometimes between his victims and himself. 
As it was, I often wonder that not more attempts 
were made to murder him. He tyrannised over us for 
a good many years, and finally. left the service. It 
is true that he was brought up before a court-martial 
subsequently, but that could not take away our past 
sufferings and make them undone. 

The convict turned pale when he was summoned 
to the guard-room. As a rule he had always sub- 
mitted to his punishment without saying a word or 
uttering a scream, and got up after it and walked 
quietly away as if he had never so much as felt one 
blow ; but this time he thought himself in the right, 
and had made up his mind not to submit to what 
he considered an injustice. As I have said before, 
he turned pale,and managed to slip a sharp English 
shoe-knife into his sleeve. It was strictly prohibited 
to have knives and other cutting instruments in the 
prison ; searches were frequently instituted for them, 
and the prisoner who was found to be in unlawful 
possession of a knife or any other instrument was 
severely punished, and his instruments were con- 
fiscated. But as no trade or handicraft can be car- 
ried on without a knife, those who had lost them 
took good care to provide themselves with others at 
the first opportunity. All the convicts rushed up to 
the fence and looked anxiously through the chinks, 
as it was well known that Petroff had made up his 
mind not to submit this time, and to kill the major. 
But, fortunately -for himself, at the last moment our 
major got into his droshki and drove away, having 
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asked another officer to superintend the flogging. 
< God has saved his life,’ said the convicts. Petroff 
at once renounced all ideas of murder, and lay down 
to be flogged. The convict prisoner is obedient and 
submissive only to a certain point, which it is 
dangerous to overstep. The man who has suffered 
in silence and patience for many a year suddenly re- 
volts and breaks out like a madman. I have already 
said that never in the course of all the years I spent 
with them have I seen the convicts show the 
slightest sign of shame or repentance. I suppose 
that this apparent hardness of heart is in great 
deal caused by false shame and bad example. On 
the other side, who can say that he has seen into 
the inmost depths of those hearts and read there 
what is hidden from all the world? It might, per- 
haps, seem hardly probable that in all those years I 
should not have met with one instance at least of 
moral suffering caused by the memory of some 
crime. Yet I repeat that I never did. The philo- 
sophy of crime is more difficult than is commonly 
supposed, and it is impossible to define crime accord- 
ing to certain given points of view. Neither im- 
prisonment nor the hard-labour system will ever 
make the prisoner a better man or a more useful 
member of society; while they are the means of 
punishing him and protecting society against his 
violence, they only develop in him a feeling of in- 
tense hatred, a thirst for forbidden pleasures, and an 
almost incredible recklessness, I am also persuaded 
that the solitary imprisonment system, in spite of 
all that has been said in its favour, entirely fails to 
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fulfil its object. It takes all the strength out: of a 
man, enervates and weakens him morally, and terri- 
fies him into becoming what is commonly called a 
model of repentance, but what in reality is no more 
like true repentance than a mummy is like a living, 
breathing human being. , 

I have frequently heard convicts relate the most 
terrible crimes, the most unnatural deeds, laughing 
heartily at their recollection of them. I remember 
particularly one young nobleman who had murdered 
his father. He had served in some Government 
office, led a wild, reckless life, and run into debt. 
His old father tried to put a stop to his extrava- 
gance, but he had some fortune and a small estate; 
and his son murdered him in order to get at his 
father’s money. The murderer had the impudence 
to inform the police of his father’s mysterious dis- 
appearance, and lived even more riotously than be- 
fore. The body was discovered at last in a covered 
drain in the courtyard; it was dressed, the grey- 
haired head had been severed from the trunk, and 
placed ona pillow close to it. The murderer pleaded 
not guilty, but evidences were too strongly against 
him, and he was disennobled and sentenced to penal 
servitude for twenty years. When I knew him, he 
was a frivolous, reckless young man, rather clever, 
and always in excellent spirits. The other prisoners 
despised him, not for his crime, for that had long 
been forgotten, but for his frivolous behaviour and 
lack of dignity. He used occasionally to mention 
his father in the course of conversation, and I re- 
member hearing him say once, when he was telling 
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me of the vigorous constitution hereditary. fin his 
family: ‘Take my father, for instance now, he never 
had a day’s ill-health up to the very moment of his 
death.’ I never did believe him to be guilty, 
although persons who had lived in the same town 
with him, and were acquainted with all the particu- 
lars of his story, assured me that it was true. The 
convicts once heard him crying out in his sleep: 
‘Hold him fast! Cut off his head; cut off his 
head |’ | 

Almost all the men talked in their sleep, gene- 
rally about knives or other cutting instruments, and 
occasionally they swore and used bad language. ‘ We 
have been so much beaten,’ they used to say by way 
of explanation, ‘that our bowels are loose in our 
bellies, and that makes us cry out in our sleep.’ 

No convict ever looks upon hard labour as an 
occupation. To him it is merely the hateful task 
which must be done, and as soon as he has finished 
it, or worked the stated number of hours, he goes 
back to the prison, where he devotes most of his 
spare time to some more profitable occupation than 
working for the Government. No man can exist 
without work, and the convict prisoner least of all. 
There is an old proverb about Satan finding work 
for idle hands which perhaps might be applied to no 
place with more truth than to a prison, the inhabi- 
tants of which are in great part men still in their 
prime, full of life and vigour, who must find an outlet 
for their pent-up energies. If occupation of a more 
engrossing character than their daily task is denied 
them, what other outlet remains but vice of the 
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lowest kind? This the convicts know, and instinctively 
they apply themselves to the exercise of some trade 
or handicraft which alone can save them from sinking 
lower and lower. During the long summer days 
there was but little time left for private employment, 
as we worked for the Government all day long, and 
could hardly get sleep enough during the short night. 
But in winter time, when the convicts were locked 
up in the prison at dusk, with the long dreary winter 
evening before them, the prison seemed to be trans- 
formed as if by magic into a large work-room in 
spite of the prohibition. That is, we were not forbid- 
den towork, but we were strictly forbidden to have any 
tools or instruments of any kind, without which itis 
impossible to work. Naturally enough, the convicts 
worked in secret, and I am rather inclined to think 
that the officers knew about it, but pretended not to 
see it. I have known many a criminal come into 
the prison without knowing any trade, and become 
a first-rate workman before he left it. There were 
among us boot- and shoe-makers, tailors, joiners, lock- 
smiths, woodcarvers, gilders, etc. A Jew, Issai Boum- 
stein, was a jeweller and pawnbroker, There was no 
lack of customers in the town, and the men worked 
bard, and their earnings were often considerable. 
The great difficulty was to keep the latter, as we 
were forbidden to have money, and the Major fre- 
quently appeared n the prison at night-time to 
search for hidden treasures. In spite of all the pre- 
cautions of the unfortunate owner, his poor little 
hoard was generally discovered and confiscated, and 
he was severely flogged for daring to disobey the regu- 
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lations of the prison. Is it to be wondered at that 
the men preferred to spend their earnings in drink 
to seeing them fall into the hands of their tyrant? 
Yet, after each nocturnal visitation, new instruments 
were bought, and everything went on as before. The 
officers knew this, and never interfered till the next 
visitation, and the convicts never even thought of 
murmuring at their hard lot, although their life was 
very much like that of people who live on a volcano. 

Those convicts who knew no trade tried, never~ 
theless, to earn a few copecks occasionally in dif- 
ferent ways. Some bought and sold things which 
nobody but a prisoner would ever have thought of 
selling or buying, or even of calling things. But 
the convicts were poor and very practical, and could 
turn even a filthy rag to some account. Others were 
pawnbrokers. A convict who had either lost or spent 
all his money invariably pawned his things, and not 
only his own personal property, but articles of 
clothing, instruments, etc., which were either only 
his for the time being, as they formed part of his 
prisoner's garb which was given him by the Govern- 
ment, or else might be needed at any time. The 
pawnbroker let him have a trifling sum for his goods 
at a terribly high interest. If the poor wretch was 
unable to redeem his pledge at a given time, the 
things were sold without further ado. Not unfre- 
quently, however, the affair does not terminate quite 
80 favourably for the pawnbroker; sometimes the 
convict would, on receiving his money, report the 
whole transaction to the sergeant-at-arms, who at 
once would order the pawnbroker to return the 
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- things, which was done without demur. The pawn- 
broker returned the pledge in sullen silence, and 
occasionally gave vent to his feelings in a few em- 
phatic wishes concerning the future welfare of his 
customer, but as a rulé he always acted on such 
occasions as if he had expected things to turn out 
that way, and knew that he might even have done the 
same thing if he had been in the other man’s place. 

They were all terrible thieves. We were allowed 
to have boxes with a lock and key to keep our 
things in, but this did not prevent the men from 
helping themselves to their fellow-prisoners’ property. 
I remember how one of the convicts who was sin- 
cerely attached to me stole my Bible, the only book 
we were allowed to have in the prison. He confessed 
his theft to me that very day, not from any feeling 
of remorse, but because he saw that I was looking 
for it everywhere, and felt sorry for me. Several 
men sold spirits in the prison, and made quite a 
fortune by their trade. I shall speak more of the 
liquor trade hereaftér, as it is rather an interesting 
subject. We also had a good many smugglers in 
the prison, who kept themselves in practice by smug- 
gling the liquor. 

I must not omit to make mention of the nume- 
raus charitable gifls which were continually sent to 
the prison. I do not think that the higher classes. 
of our society have the slightest idea of the deep. 
interest which the tradespeople and lower. classes. 
take in the ‘unfortunates.’ The gifts consisted . for 
the greater-part in bread of all kinds, money being 
seldom given. This in.some places isa welcome 
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boon to the convicts, especially the prisoners who are 
awaiting their trial, and are frequently half-starved. 
Each batch of bread is equally divided among the 
prisoners. I have even seen them cut a kalAtch' into 
six parts, so that each man might have at least one 
mouthful. I shall never forget the first time that I 
ever had a trifle given me as if I were a beggar. It 
happened soon after my arrival in the prison. I was 
coming home after my morning’s work, with my 
escort, and met a woman and her daughter, a lovely 
little girl of ten years old. I had already seen them 
once before. The mother was a soldier’s widow; her 
husband, a young soldier, had been brought up before 
the court-martial—I do not know for what offence— 
and had died in the prisoners’ ward in the hospital 
at the time when I was lying there ill. His wife 
and daughter had come to say good-bye to him, 
weeping bitterly. When the little girl saw me she 
blushed, and whispered something into her mother’s 
ear, who stopped, and after looking for some time in 
her bundle, finally drew forth a quarter of a copeck,” 
and gave it to the girl, who ran after me. ‘ Here, 
poor man, take this little copeck for Christ’s sake!’ 
cried she, and put the coin into my hand. I took it, 
and she ran back to her mother, looking very happy. 
I have long kept that poor little copeck among my 
treasures. 


1 A kind of roll made of wheaten flour and water. 
? A coin which is a little more in value than a farthing. 
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CHAPTER II. 


MY FIRST IMPRESSIONS (continued). 


How well I remember the first month of my life 
in the convict prison. It seems deeply engraved on 
my mind, while the long years that come after have 
left behind them a dull, monotonous, and gloomy 
impression. I feel asif all the incidents that hap- 
pened during the first days of my captivity had taken 
place only yesterday. Ought it not to be so? | 

I distinctly remember being very much struck at 
first to find that my new life was after all not so very 
different from my old one. I seemed to have known 
all about it beforehand. Whenon my way to Siberia 
IT had tried to guess what my life would be like. It 
was not till I had spent some time in the convict 
prison that I fully realised what an exceptional and 
unnatural existence [ was to lead henceforth, and I 
could never make up my mind to bear it patiently. 
My first impression on entering the prison was a 
feeling of intense loathing; yet, strange to say, the 
life of a convict seemed to me less hard than I had 
pictured it to myself on the road. The convicts 
were in chains, but still they were free to go about 
in the prison, to smoke, to swear at each other, sing 
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whatever rongs they liked, a few even drank brandy, 
and some had regular card parties every night. 
Neither did the work in itself appear to me very 
difficult, and it was not till later on that I began to 
realise that it was rendered irksome and almost un- 
bearable through being imposed as a task which had 
to be finished by a certain time for fear of punish- 
ment. Many a poor labourer who is free works 
perhaps harder than a convict, and even spends some- 
times a part of the night working out of doors, 
especially in the summer-time. But he works for 
himself only, and this thought, and the knowledge 
that he will profit by his labour, is enough to reward 
him, while the convict is obliged to work at some- 
thing which can never be of the slightest use to him. 
I have sometimes thought that the way to crush 
and annihilate a human being completely would be 
to set him to do a completely senseless and useless 
thing. Now, although the work executed by the 
convict is unprofitable and tedious so far as he him- 
self is concerned, it is far from being airless in 
itself. He makes bricks, works in the fields, builds 
houses, etc. Sometimes he even gets interested in 
his work,.and tries to do it better and quicker than 
his fellow-workmen. But if he were condemned 
to pour water from one tub into another, and then 
back again, or to pound sand ina mortar, or to carry 
a heap of earth backwards and forwards, I am con- 
vinced that he would either commit suicide within 
a few days or murder some of his fellow-sufferers in 
order to suffer death at once and be delivered from 
this moral torture, shame, and degradation, 
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I arrived at the prison in December, and conse- 
quently knew nothing yet about the work in summer- 
time, which is much harder than in winter, During 
the cold season the convicts occasionally were sent 
down to the Irtysch to break up old barges that be- 
longed to the Government; others were employed in 
the various workshops or in shovelling away the snow 
which had accumulated round the houses after a snow- 
storm. Some ground and burned alabaster. But, as 
the days are short in winter, the daily task was soon 
done, and the convicts returned early to their prison, 
where they spent the rest of the day in idleness, 
unless they happened to have something to do for 
themselves. Only one-third of the convicts, how- 
ever, were fortunate enough to have some little pri- 
vate employment or know some trade; the rest hung 
about listlessly, or wandered from cell to cell, quar- 
relling, gossiping, getting drunk if they happened to 
have any money, and at night gambling away their 
last shirt. 

As the time wore on I began to realise that in 
prison life there is something harder to bear than 
the loss of freedom or hard labour in fetters, and that 
is the impossibility of being alone even for one mo- 
ment. I am quite sure that every convict felt this, 
and chafed under it, though perhaps he was not con- 
scious of the cause of his restlessness and suffering. 

Our food was not bad, and the convicts used to 
say that it was superior in quality to the food in the 
convict prisons in European Russia, but, not having 
been there, I am unable to judge. We were allowed 
to provide our own food if we chose—that is, if we 
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had money enough. Meat was very cheap, but only 
those who had a private income indulged in the 
luxury of finding their own dinners, the greater part 
of the convicts preferring the prison diet. The bread 
was very good, and in great demand in the town, 
but the shtshi! was rather poor and thin, as it was 
made in a large veesel with a very scanty addition 
of groats. I used at first to be horrified at the 
numbers of black-beetles floating about in it, but 
my fellow-prisoners evidently thought that they im- 
parted an additional flavour to the soup, and never 
took any notice of them. 

During the first three days I did not go out to 
work with the others, as it is the custom to allow 
every new-comer to rest after his journey. On the 
second day I went to the blacksmith’s shop to have 
my old fetters taken off and new ones put on instead, 
as those which I had worn hitherto were not made ac- 
cording to regulations, and consisted of rings. The 
convicts had nicknamed them ‘small chimes.’ ‘ They 
were worn over the clothes. My new chains, which 
were better adapted for working in them, consisted 
of four iron rods, as big as a finger each, and con- 
nected by means of three rings. They were worn 
under the trousers. A leather strap was fastened 
with one end to the middle ring, and with the other 
to the strap that served as belt, and was worn over 
the shirt. 

How well I remember every incident of my first 
morning in the prison. The révetl was sounded in 
the barracks by the prison gate, and ten minutes 

! Soup made of pickled cabbage. 
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later the sergeant-at-arms on duty unlocked the door. 
A wretched, spluttering tallow candle had been lighted 
in our cell, and by its light the convicts could be seen 
rising from their pallets, shivering with the cold, 
yawning, stretching themselves. Hardly any words 
were exchanged—they felt much too cross and miser- 
able to talk. <A few crossed themselves, others had 
already begun to quarrel. The room was terribly 
close, and it was quite a relief to have the fresh 
winter air stream in through the open doors. The 
convicts crowded round the water-tubs ; each in his 
turn plunged a tin drinking-cup with a long handle 
into the water, then raising it to his mouth, took a 
deep draught, and squirting the water into the hollow 
of his hands, washed his face and hands in this pri- 
mitive fashion. The water had been brought in the 
night before by a convict who had been chosen by 
the artél to do the house-work in the cells—keep the 
floor and pallets clean, fill our washing-tub at night 
for washing, and in the morning with water for drink- 
ing during the day. He never went out to work, and 
was nicknamed ‘housemaid.’ A violent quarrel had 
arisen between two convicts about the cup, which 
‘they both claimed at the same time. 

‘Where are you going?’ growled a thin, surly- 
looking convict, with a dark face and queer bumps 
all over his close-cropped head, pushing away another 
man who was short and stout, and had a red, good- 
humoured face. ‘Stop there, will you?’ 

_ ©What are you yelling at me for? Do you think 
that I get paid for waiting? Just look at him, does 
he not stand there like a monument? You must 
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excuse him, my little brothers, he has no mannerifi- 
cation, poor fellow !’ 

‘Mannerification ’ produced some effect, and was 
received with a shout of laughter, to the gratification 
of the stout convict, who was evidently the buffoon of 
the party. The tall convict merely cast a disdainful 
glance at him. 

‘The old cow,’ growled he under his breath, ‘ has 
grown fat on prison food. I expect it is looking for- 
ward to having a litter of pigs next Christmas.’ 

‘I should like to know what kind of bird you call 
yourself?’ screamed his oppunent, growing very red 
in the face. 

‘°Tis none of your business.’ 

‘Yes it is. I want to know what kind of bird 
you call yourself?” 

‘TI tell yoy that I shan’'t tell you.’ 

‘What kind of bird ?’ 

‘Never you mind.’ 

‘What kind of bird ?’ 

There they stood staring hard at each other. 
The fat man was evidently expecting an answer, and 
stood with his fists clenched, prepared to fight his 
antagonist then and there. I fully believed that 
they were going to have it out, and watched them 
with a certain interest, as all this was quite new to 
me. But I soon learnt that such scenes generally 
ended quite peaceably, being, as it were, merely 
acted for the edification of the bystanders, A real 
fight was quite an exceptional thing, and this fact is 


* An expression corresponding to the English slang phraso, 
‘Who are you ?’ 
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rather characteristic of the general tone of the 
prison. 

The tall prisoner had remained immovable, 
calmly and majestically surveying us. He knew that 
the eyes of the whole party were fixed upon him, and 
that he was expected to give an answer. He was 
fully aware that his reputation would suffer unless 
he could prove satisfactorily that he was a bird, and 
to what species he belonged. He kept his eyes fixed 
on his antagonist with a look of ineffable contempt ; 
and, as if. wishing to aggravate him still more, he 
scanned him minutely from head to foot as if he 
were examining a microscopic beetle. At last he 
said slowly and distinctly: ‘ A gaolbird.’ 

_ Aloud shout of laughter greeted this ingenious 
retort. 

‘You are a d~——~d brute and no gaolbird, roared 
the fat man in a violent passion, having been beaten 
on all points. 

The quarrel threatened to become serious, and 
the spectators hastened to interpose and separate the 
enraged antagonists, 

‘What are you cackling here for like a couple 
of old hens ?’ shouted one. 

‘Why don’t you fight instead of squabbling?’ 
remarked another from his corner. 

‘They fight, indeed!’ added a third; ‘ you never 
saw such a brave lot in all your born days. Why, 
seven of us are not afraid to meet one man eS 

‘Oh, but they are plucky enough,’ said a fourth, 
* Don’t you know that one of them has come here for 
stealing a loaf of bread—and the other has been 
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flogged for drinking out of an old woman’s pot of 
milk}? 

‘ Silence there !’ roared the invalided soldier who 
lived in the barracks ostensibly for the purpose of 
maintaining order and quiet, and had the privilege 
of sleeping on a pallet bed of his own in a corner of 
the cell. 

¢ Hallo, brothers, hand the water over here. Ne- 
valid Petrovitch is getting up. Our dear little 
brother Nevalid Petrovitch must have a little water 
to wash himself.’ 

‘Brother, indeed! d—— your impudence,’ 
growled the old soldier, slowly drawing on his coat. 
‘I wonder you have the face to call me brother, 
when you have never treated me to a rouble’s worth 
of brandy yet.’ 

The day began to dawn, and the roll was called. 
The kitchens were crowded with convicts in their 
short fur coats and two-coloured caps, who came to 
fetch the huge slices of bread which one of the cooks 
was cutting forthem. Two cooks had been appointed 
by the artél for each kitchen, and to their trust the 
knives for cutting bread and meat had been com- 
mitted. Every corner and table in the kitchen was 
presently occupied by convicts fully equipped for 
going out to work. Some had wooden bowls filled 
with kvas! standing before them, in which they 
steeped their bread before eating it. The noise and 
shouting were almost unbearable, but two or three 
men sat talking quietly in a corner. 


1 A fermented drink made of rye, 
D2 
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‘Bread and salt,! old Antonych, and good-morn- 
ing to you,’ said a young convict, sitting down be- 
side a toothless and very surly-looking old gzentle- 
man. 

‘Morning,’ growled the other, without looking 
up, and pegging away at a piece of bread. 

‘Do you know, Antonych, I had really begun to 
think that you had departed this life.’ 

‘ You had better die first then.’ 

I sat down beside them. On the other side of 
me a serious conversation was being carried on by 
two grave-looking convicts, who were evidently try- 
ing to appear very dignified. 

‘I’m not afraid of being robbed,’ said one; ‘I 
tell you what, brother, I am afraid of being tempted 
to steal myself.’ 

‘Ah, those who think they can get round me 
had better think twice before they try.’ 

‘Do you think that they will fear you? You are 
a simpleton, just like the rest of them. Why, she 
will come and wheedle every farthing out of your 
pocket, and never even say thank-you. That’s how 
I got rid of my money, brother. She came here the 
other day, and what could I do with her? Sol 
asked leave to go and see Fed’ka the hangman—the 
same who had a house in the suburbs which he bought 
of scurvy Solomon the Jew, who afterwards hanged 
himself.’ 

‘* Yes, I know. He used to sell brandy here three 
years ago, and we called him Grishka, the black pot- 
house. I know him.’ 


1 An expression corresponding to the lon appétit of the French. 
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* No, no; you are quite wrong there. I mean 
another black pothouse.’ 

* You are wrong, and not I. Don't you think you 
know everything now? I shall prove to you that I 
am right.’ 

‘Will you, indeed! And who are you, pray, 
and who am I?’ 

‘T’ll tell you presently who you are. Haven't 
I licked you many a time, and never even mentioned 
it; and here you dare to come and ask who you 
are.’ 

‘You licked me, indeed! Why, the man who 
can lick me has yet to be born, and he who has 
licked me is in his grave.’ 

‘You d———d plague of Bender !’ 

‘May the Siberian plague fall on you!’ 

‘If only a Turk would speak to you with his 
sword !’ 

And so on, and so forth. 

‘What, fighting again?’ shouted the others. 
‘When you were free you had no peace till you 
came here, and now you are only too glad to have a 
bellyful of food.’ 

The combatants were silenced at once, Quarrel- 
ling—beating with the tongue, as it is termed—is 
generally tolerated, as it affords the audience rather 
a pleasant diversion. But a fight is allowed only 
under exceptional circumstances; for, ten to one, the 
Major, as the Governor of our prison was called, 1s 
sure to hear of it and to investigate the matter 
closely. The combatants themselves frequently start 
& quartel merely for the purpose of practising elocu- 
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tion. fometimes they will begin apparently. in a 
rage, and you expect every moment to see them 
throttling each other, but after reaching a certain 
point they suddenly cool: down, and separate on the 
best of terms. The specimens of talk which I have 
quoted here are taken at random from the conversa- 
tions that were carried on daily. It.took me some 
time to understand how people could possibly quarrel 
. for the sake of amusement, till it became evident to 
me that vanity was one of the principal motives, as 
the party who quarrelled according to all the rules 
of rhetoric was highly applauded by the audience. 

Both on the day of my arrival and on the next I had 
noticed that many unfriendly glances were directed 
towards me. Other convicts, on the contrary, who 
evidently supposed that I had got some money, hung 
about me trying to ingratiate themselves, They 
taught me how to wear my fetters, got me a box 
with a key (which I paid for) where I was to keep my 
underclothing and a few other things I had brought 
with me. I am sorry to have to add that on the 
very next day my new friends stole the box and sold 
it for drink. One of them grew subsequently much 
attached to me, though he never could resist the 
temptation of robbing me whenever the opportunity 
presented itself. Curiously enough, he did it without 
any feeling of compunction, and almost mechanically, 
as if he were impelled to do it by a certain sense of 
duty. I could never be angry with him for ening 
my belongings. 

I was also told that I must find my own tea and 
buy a teapot. Meanwhile one of my informants 
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lent me his, and recommended to me a cook 
who would prepare my dinner for thirty copecks a 
month if I preferred to find mysclf. It’ is néedless 
to add that they at once borrowed money from me, 
and even repeated this small transaction several 
times in the course of the first day. 

As a Tule, convicts who are of gentle birth have a 
great deal to suffer in the prison. They are disliked 
by their fellow-convicts, who refuse to acknowledge 
themselves as their equals, though they have lost all 
the privileges of their former rank and position. It 
afforded them unspeakable delight to sneer at us for 
our disgrace, and to witness our sufferings which we 
were trying to hide from them. Their hatred and 
contempt manifested themselves especially when we 
were out working together, because we were not as 
strong as they, and could not help them as much as 
they expected. 

There were several gentlemen in the convict prison, 
five of them were Poles—I shall speak more of them 
hereafter. The other convicts hated the Poles even 
more than they hated us. The latter (I speak only of 
the political criminals) treated them with the utmost 
politeness, though at the same time they kept aloof 
from them, and took no pains to disguise their 
loathing. This the convicts knew, and made them 
pay dearly for it. 

It was not till after I had lived nearly two years 
in the prison that some of the convicts began to 
treat me with something like cordiality. Subse- 
quently the greater number of them grew to lke 
mé, and I was acknowledged to be a ‘good’ man. 
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There were four Russian gentlemen beside myself 
in the prison, One of these was a miserable depraved 
wretch, I had been warned not to grow too intimate 
with him before I met him, and I accordingly 
repelled all his advances. Another was the parri- 
cide whom I have mentioned before in my memoirs. 
The third was Akim Akimytch, the greatest original 
I have ever come across. I seem to see him now 
before me—a tall, gaunt man, of very limited intel- 
lectual capacities, hardly able to read and write, 
passionately fond of arguing, and as punctilious and 
pedantic asa German. The convicts used to laugh 
at’ him good-humouredly, though some of them 
rather feared him on account of his quarrelsome dis- 
position. He had from the first become intimate 
with them, lis intimacy extending even to fighting 
and quarrelling with his friends. He was remarkably 
honest, and could never stand by quietly and see an 
injustice committed without immediately taking the 
matter up, even if it was none of his business. He 
often lectured the convicts on the immorality of 
stealing. We became friends from the first day we 
met, and he told me his history at once. He had long 
served in the Caucasus, had finally risen to the rank 
of captain, and had been made governor of some small 
fortress, One fine night a neighbouring Caucasian 
prince attacked bis fortress and burnt it down, but 
was defeated and driven back. Akim Akimytch pre- 
tended not to know who the culprit was, and the at~ 
tack was ascribed to some unruly tribe in the neigh-+ 
bourhood. A month elapsed, and Akim Akimytch 
asked the prince to come and pay him a visit. He 
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came, without suspecting any evil. Akim-Akimytch 
marched out his troops, and in their presence accused 
and convicted him of his crime, told him that it was 
exceedingly wrong to burn down fortresses, and, 
after giving him minute directions as to what the 
behaviour of a peaceful prince ought to be, shot him 
dead on the spot, and immediately reported the case 
to his superiors. He was tried and condemned to 
death, but the sentence was commuted to twelve 
years’ hard labour in Siberia. He was quite aware 
of having acted illegally, and told me that he 
had known it before he shot the prince. Yet he did 
not seem to be able to understand clearly wherein 
he had done wrong, and would say in reply to my 
remarks, ‘ But he burned down my fortress. Would 
you have me thank him for it?’ 

The convicts laughed at Akim Akimytch for his 
queer sayings and doings, but they also respected 
him for his love of order and cleverness. 

There seemed to be no handicraft in which he 
was not proficient. He exercised at once the pro- 
fessions of joiner, boot- and shoe-maker, painter, lock- 
smith, gilder, etc., all which different arts he had 
acquired during his imprisonment by watching the 
others at their work. He also made divers baskets, 
boxes, toys, and paper lanterns, wkich he sold in the 
town. His earnings were considerable, and he spent 
them mostly in buying underclothing or a softer 
pillow, and invested in a mattress which could be 
folded up so as to take up little room and be stowed 
away easily during the daytime. He was my room- 
fellow, and very kind to me during the first days of 
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my captivity. Before going to their work the pri- 
soners assembled in the courtyard in two rows. Both 
facing them and behind them soldiers were drawn up 
with loaded guns. Then the head engineer appeared 
with his officials and accompanied by the ‘ conductor,’ 
who told the convicts off in separate groups and sent 
them to their work. I was sent with several others to 
an engineer’s workshop in a low stone building which 
stood in the midst of a large yard where materials of 
all kinds were scattered about. The building con- 
tained also a forge, and the joiner’s, locksmith’s, and 
painter’s workshops. Akim Akimytch was hard at 
work in the latter preparing his colours and oe 
chairs and tables. | 
While waiting for my new chains I entered fits 
conversation with him about my first impressions in 
the prison. 
© You are right,’ he said, ‘ gentlemen are not liked 
here, especially if they happen to be politicalcriminals. 
But then, you know, they have reason enough for 
hating you. In the first place you are altogether 
different from them, and, inthe second place, before 
coming here they were all either serfs or soldiers, 
and you must own yourself that they have precious 
little cause for liking you. And let me tell you that 
life is by no means easy here. But I have been told 
that it is even worse in the Russian prisons.. There 
are some here who have come from those prisons, and 
they cannot say enough in praise of our place. They 
say it is like coming out of hell and going straight 
into Paradise. And yet the work there is not very. 
hard. They say that the officers behave differently, 
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too, and that there is hardly any military discipline 
in those convict prisons. But then, I understand, 
that there an exile may live in his own house. I 
have never been there myself, but they tell me so. 
The convicts in Russia, you see, are not obliged 
to shave their heads, and do not wear a uniform; 
now, for my part, I rather like to see them all 
shaved and dressed alike. It looks tidier and cleaner, 
and is pleasing to the eye. Yet the convicts do not 
like it. Did you ever see such a motley crowd 
before? One has been a soldier, another is a 
Tcherkesse, a third a Raskélnik,' a fourth an 
orthodox peasant who has left his family, his 
dear children, at home, a fifth is a Jew, a sixth a 
gipsy, a seventh the Lord knows who. And all these 
different people are expected to live together in peace 
and harmony—to eat out of the same dish and sleep 
on the same boards. And then there is no liberty 
whatever here. If you happen to have a nice little 
bit of something good to eat, you must swallow it in 
secret, and if you want to keep a farthing of your 
own money you must hide it in your boots, and, go 
where you will, you are always in prison. And how 
you can expect a man to keep steady under the cir- 
cumstances is more than I can tell.’ 

All this was nothing new to me. I wanted to 
know something about our Governor the Major, and 
Akim Akimytch was only too glad to talk. What 
he told me produced a most painful impression upon 
me. It was my fate to remain for two whole years 
under his rule, and I soon had an opportunity of 
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verifying the truth of what Akim Akimytch had told 
me about him. He was a terrible man in the full 
sense of the word, having almost unlimited power 
over two hundred prisoners. His temper was very 
violent; he led a wild life, and looked upon the con- 
victs as so many natural enemies, which was a great 
mistake. He was by no means without natural capaci- 
ties, but there was something strange and distorted 
even about his good qualities. In his fits of passion he 
would sometimes burst into the prison in the middle 
of the night, and woe betide the convict who was found 
sleeping on his left side or his back. He was severely 
flogged the next day for having disobeyed the Major’s 
orders to sleep on his right side. He was both hated 
and feared by the convicts ; his face was purple, and 
had a sinister expression. It was well known that 
his servant Fed’ka ruled over him. He loved his 
poodle Tresérka above everything, and nearly went 
out of his mind with grief when the dog fellill. He 
cried over him as if he had been his own child, 
turned a veterinary surgeon out of doors and was 
with difficulty prevented from kicking him for not 
being able to cure the poodle; and, having heard from 
Fed’ka that there was a convict in the prison who had 
taught himself the veterinary art, and had performed 
some very successful cures, he sent for the man at once. 

‘Help me, save Tresérka, and I will give thee gold!’ 
screamed he, when the man entered his room. Now 
it so happened that the latter was a shrewd Siberian 
peasant, and really a first-rate veterinary surgeon. I 
once overheard him relating the story to the other 
prisoners, a long time afterwards, when the whole 
thing had been forgotten. 
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‘The dog was lying on the sofa on a white 
pillow. I examined him, and saw at once that 
he was ill with inflammation. Says I to myself, 
if I were to bleed the brute now, he would recover, 
but, cays I again to myself, how, if I should not 
cure him, and he should die! “No,” says I to the 
Major ; “ highborn one, you have sent for me too late. 
If I had seen him the day before yesterday, I might 
have saved him, but I could not do anything now.”’ 
And thus Tresédrka departed this life. Once an 
attempt had been made to murder the Major. The 
would-be murderer had been a convict for several 
years, and always noted for his good behaviour. He 
hardly ever spoke to anyone, and was generally 
looked upon as a harmless idiot. He could read and 
write, and had for the last year been constantly read- 
ing his Bible day and night. When all were asleep, 
he used to get up at midnight, light a wax taper 
which he had bought in the church, climb upon the 
stove, open his book, and read till morning. One 
fine day he told the sergeant on duty that he was 
not going out to work as usual. This was of course 
reported to the Major, who flew into a violent pas- 
sion and appeared immediately in the prison. The 
convict threw a brick at him which he had previously 
secreted, but missed his aim, was seized, tried, 
punished, and died on the third day in the hospital. 
Ou his death-bed he said that he wished nobody ill, 
but that he wished to suffer. I never heard that he 
belonged to any religious sect, and the other convicts 
always spoke of him with great respect. 

They were putting on my new chains when several 
girls came in eelling kalatchi. Some of them were 
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mere children, Their mothers baked the kalatchi,' 
and they carried them about for sale till they grew 
up, when they continued to visit the prison, but 
without the kalatchi. There were one or two full- 
grown women among them. The kalatchi cost a 
grosh apiece, and were nearly all bought up by the 
convicts. 

I noticed one of them, a grey-haired joiner, with 
a blooming face, who flirted desperately with the 
girls. Shortly before their arrival he had tied a red 
cotton kerchief round his throat, and began a con- 
versation with a fat woman, marked all over with 
small-pox, who had placed her basket on his work- 
table. 

‘Why did you not come yesterday?’ asked he 
with a self-confident smile. 

‘That’s a good one! I did come, but you were 
nowhere to be found,’ answered she. 

‘You see, we were called away on business, else 
we should not have failed to appear.’ 

‘ All your friends called on me the day before yes- 
terday.’ 

‘Who ever were they ?’ 

‘Maryadshka came, and Khavréshka and Tche- 
kund&é, and Twogroshes came.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say,’ said I to Akim Aki- 
mytch, ‘that——’ 

‘It does happen,’ replied he, bashfully casting 
down his eyes. ; 

It did happen, but with great difficulties, and 
not without considerable expense, as it was necessary 

1 A roll made of flour and water. 
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in such cases to bribe the escort. I remember once 
witnessing a ‘lover's’ meeting on the banks of the 
Irtysh, whither three of us had been sent to repair a 
lime-kiln. Our escort happened to be good-natured 
enough to allow the meeting. At last two ‘ promp- 
ters,’ as the convicts call them, appeared. 

‘Where have you been all this time ?—at Mr. 
Wolf’s ?” said the convict, who had been anxiously 
expecting them for the last hour. 

‘Surely I have not been very long in coming. 
Why, a crow could not fly faster than I have walked,’ 
replied the young lady 

She was the dirtiest female I had ever seen in 
this world, and the identical Tchekundé. Her com- 
panion was Twogroshes, and she was still dirtier. 

‘It seems quite a long time since I saw you last,’ 
continued the beau, addressing himself to the last- 
named young person. 

‘You have grown quite thin.’ 

‘Perhaps so. I used to be fat once, but now I 
am as thin as if I had swallowed a needle.’ 

* * * * 

I took leave of Akim Akimytch, and, having 
been told that I might go back to the prison if I 
liked, I summoned my escort and left the forge. 
The convicts were already coming in to their dinner. 
Prisoners who have a task given them always come 
in before the others. The only way to get a convict 
to work with zeal is to set him a task. Sometimes 
these tasks are very difficult, but, notwithstanding, 
the convict will get through the business in half the 
time he would take to do it if he were obliged to work 
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till the drum sounds for dinner. Having once finished 
his work he is free to go back to the prison and 
spend the rest of the day as he likes best. 

As the kitchen was too small to seat all the con- 
victs at once, they dined separately, each calling for 
his share as he came in. I tried to swallow some 
ehtshi, but finding them too unpalatable made myself 
some tea. Another convict, also a gentleman by 
birth, joined me, and we sat down at one end of the 
table. The convicts came and went around us3 all 
had not come in yet, and there was room enough 
left in the kitchen. Five men sat down together at 
a big table. The cook poured out some shtshi into 
two wooden bowls, and set them on the table before 
them, together with a huge platter of fried fish. 
They were evidently celebrating some festival or 
other, as they had been ordering their own dinner. 
They scowled at us. A Pole entered the kitchen 
and sat down by us. 

‘I know all that’s going on, even when I am 
away, shouted a tall convict who had just come into 
the kitchen and taken everybody in at a glance. 
The new-comer might be about fifty years old; he 
was of strong build, tall and spare. There was a 
curious expression of good-humoured shrewdness in 
his face, which was rendered irresistibly comical by 
his thick protruding nether lip. ‘I hope you have 
had a good night’s rest. Why don’t you say good- 
morning to me? How.do you do, good people of 
Koursk ?’ he went on, sitting down beside the men 
who were eating their own dinner. ‘Bread and salt, 
where are your manners?’ 
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‘We are not from Koursk, brother.’ 

‘All right, from Tamboff, then.’ | 

‘We are not from Tamboff, either. There is 
nothing for you here, brother. You had better go 
to the rich man, and beg there.’ 

‘Well, brothers, my belly feels rather empty to- 
day. And pray, where does the rich man live ?’ 

‘G4sin is rich enough, I should say. Go to 
him.’ 

‘Gdsin is making merry to-day, my brothers, and 
spending all his money in drink.’ 

‘He had twenty roubles,’ said another. ‘ Ay, ay, 
there’s nothing like selling spirits after all if you 
want to make money.’ 

‘Well, if you are not going to ask me to dinner, 
I shall go and eat out of the common dish.’ 

‘Why don’t you go and ask the gentry over there 
to give you some tea?’ 

‘There are no gentry here—they are no better 
than we are now,’ growled another ccnvict, who had 
hitherto been sitting silently in a corner. 

‘I should like some tea very much, but I don't 
care to ask for it; we are not without pride after all,’ 
remarked the thick-lipped convict, looking good- 
naturedly towards us. 

‘Come here and have some tea, if you like,’ said 
I to him. 

‘I think I should like some!’ and he came up 
to the table. 

‘ Pshaw ; when he was at home he ate his shtshi 
with a wooden shoe, and now he’s learnt to like tea 
because his betters like it,’ said the surly convict. 

E 
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‘Don’t you drink tea here?’ I asked, but he 
vouchsafed me no answer. 

‘Qh, here are the kalatchi; please let me have 
some.’ 

A young convict had come in with a basketful of 
kalatchi, which he sold in the prison. The woman 
who baked them let him have one kalatch in every 
ten which he sold. 

‘ Kalatchi, kalatchi,’ shouted he; ‘hot kalatchi, 
kalatchi from Moscow. I should like to eat them 
all myself, but money is scarce. Look here, boys, 
I have only one kalatch left. Who will eat it in 
memory of his mother?’ A burst of laughter greeted 
this last sally, and several men bought kalatchi. 

‘Oh, my little brothers,’ he went on, ‘won't 
Gdsin be dead drunk to-day? I wish, though, he 
had chosen some other time for boozing. LEight- 
eyes may come down upon us any time to-day.’ 

‘They will keep him out of sight. Is he very 
drunk ?’ 

‘Awfully. Wants to fight everybody, too.’ 

‘He'll catch it, then, sure enough.’ 

‘Who is this man they are talking about ?’ said 
I to the Pole who was sitting next to me. 

‘Tt is a convict called G&sin, who sells spirits 
here. As soon as he has made some money, he goes 
and spends it all in drink. He has a fearful temper, 
but manages to keep pretty quiet so long as he is 
sober; when he is drunk his temper gets the better 
of bim, and he becomes positively dangerous, and 
has to be calmed down.’ 

‘ How, pray?’ 
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‘Ten or more of them fall on him, and beat him 
till he is half-dead and unconscious. Then they lay 
him on a bench and cover him with a coat.’ 

‘But they might kill him.’ 

‘Any other man would be killed, but not he. He 
is very strong—in fact, the strongest man in the prison. 
The next morning he gets up as if nothing had hap- 
pened.’ 

‘Tell me one thing,’ said I. ‘These people eat 
their own food and I drink my own tea—why, then, 
do they look at me as if they grudged me my tea?’ 

‘They do not grudge you your tea,’ said the Pole. 
‘They hate you because you are a gentleman and not 
like them. Some of them would be only too glad if 
they could pick a quarrel with you for no other rea- 
son than the one I have just stated. You must 
make up your mind to meet with a great many dis- 
agreeable things here. Their life is hard enough, 
but ours is harder still. It takes a good deal of 
Stoicism. to get accustomed to it. This is neither 
the first nor the last time that you will have been 
sneered at and insulted for buying your own food 
and tea, yet many of them do the same thing fre- 
quently, and some of them are always drinking tea. 
They have a right to do it, which you have not.’ 

So saying, he rose and walked away from the 
table. In a few moments I had the eppontanity of 
realising the truth of his words. 
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CHAPTER III. 


MY FIRST IMPRESSIONS (continued), 





Harpy had M , the Pole with whom I had been 
having the above conversation, left me, when GAésin 
burst into the kitchen. The sight of a drunken con- 
vict in broad daylight, and on a week-day, too, when 
everyone was expected to be at his work, in a prison 
which was noted for the strictness of its discipline, 
where the Governor might come in any time, where 
a subaltern officer watched over us day and night, 
and never left the prison even for an hour, where we 
were surrounded by an army of sentinels and warders 
-——in a word, where every possible precaution had been 
taken against our committing even the slightest 
breach of discipline, entirely upset all my precon- 
ceived notions about a convict prison. 

I have already mentioned that the greater part 
of the convicts knew some profession or trade, which 
they exercised during the hours when they were not 
working for the Government, and not unfrequently 
earned considerable sums. Love of money is one of 
the characteristic traits of the convict prisoner. He 
prizes money beyond everything next to liberty, and 
is never happier than when he can rattle it in his 
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pocket. Without it he grows sad, restless, low- 
spirited, and will even do something desperate—rob 
his comrades, or do something worse—rather than be 
penniless. Yet, although money was such a valuable 
and much-valued object in the convict prison, it was 
a difficult one to keep. If the Major in one of his 
frequent visits to the prison happened to discover 
that one of the prisoners had a little hoard he im- 
mediately confiscated it. Perhaps he spent it on 
the improvement of our dietary. Anyhow, the luck-., 
less owner never beheld his savings again. What, 
escaped the lynx eyes of this official was almost sure 
to be stolen by some other convict. At last, how- 
ever, the men were fortunate enough to discover, in 
the person of an old man who belonged to one of the 
numerous sects of the Greek Church, an individual 
whom they might safely trust with their savings. I. 
cannot help saying here a few words about this old 
man, although he will have nothing to do with my 
story. 

He may have been about sixty years old when I 
knew him first—a little, shrivelled old man, with grey 
hairs and a grey beard. I was struck by his manner, 
which contrasted favourably with that of his com- 
rades, and by the wonderfully quiet and peaceful 
look in his clear blue eyes. We have had many a 
long talk together, and I must confess that I have 
seldom in the course of my life met with such a 
thoroughly benevelent old man as this old Dis- 
senter was. He had been exiled to Siberia for a very 
serious crime. His native village had been a special 
stronghold of the sect to which he belonged, and was 
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inhabited chiefly by Dissenters. Of late years several 
of them had joined the Greek Church. The Govern- 
ment was naturally anxious to encourage them in 
every possible way, and great efforts were made to 
bring as many converts back into the bosom of the 
Church as possible. My old friend, together with 
several others who thought like him, resolved to ‘suf- 
fer for their faith,’ as they called it. An orthodox 
church had just been built in the village, which they. 
burnt down. The old man was arrested as one of the 
ringleaders, tried, found guilty, and sentenced to penal 
servitude. He had been a wealthy tradesman, and 
left a wife and children at home, but he left them 
without a murmur and went into exile, proud of 
having been deemed worthy to suffer for his faith. 
It was constant cause of wonder to me how this 
quiet, childlike old man could ever have been guilty 
of incendiarism, sacrilege, and open rebellion against 
the Government. I tried repeatedly to talk with 
him about his ‘ faith.’ He always defended his re- 
ligious opinions warmly, but without the least trace 
of bitterness or hatred, and looked upon his crime asa 
glorious deed, and the sufferings it had brought upon 
him as a martyrdom for which he would assuredly be 
rewarded sooner or later. There were many other 
Dissenters among us, mostly Siberian peasants, a 
sharp, clever set, who knew their sacred books by 
heart, and were always ready to enter upon a contro- 
versy about them. They were not liked in the pri- 
son, on account of their cantankerous disposition and 
the supercilious manner in which they treated the 
other convicts. My old friend differed from them 
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almost in every point. I suppose that he knew their 
sacred books as well as they did, and perhaps even 
better; but he always avoided religious controversy, 
and was as pleasant, cheerful, and open-hearted a 
man as ever lived on the face of this earth. He 
often laughed, not the coarse, cynical horse-laugh in 
which the convicts were wont to express their merri- 
ment, but a low, sweet, musical laugh, which might 
have been that of an innocent child, and suited his 
grey hairs admirably. Perhaps I am mistaken when 
I say that we may know a person’s disposition from 
their laugh. I have often noticed that a good man 
has a pleasant laugh, and vice vers. The old man . 
was much respected by the convicts, who called him 
‘grandfather,’ and carefully avoided anything that 
might have hurt his feelings. Notwithstanding his 
outward appearance of calmness, and even cheerful- 
ness, there was in his heart a deep well of suffering 
which he tried to conceal from us all, and which I 
discovered by mere chance. He lived in the same 
cell with me, and one night, it may have been about 
3 A.M., I woke up suddenly and heard a sound as of 
subdued weeping. I looked around me. The old Dis- 
senter was sitting on the stove reading his prayers 
out of a manuscript book and weeping bitterly. I 
could distinguish words of bitter sorrow between the 
sobs, such as, ‘ Lord, do not forsake me! Lord, give 
me more strength! Ob, my darling children, my dear 
est children, shall I ever see you again!’ Now, this old 
man had gradually been entrusted with the earnings of 
nearly all the convicts. They were all thieves, every 
one of them; but it was universally believed that he 
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eould not steal. He was known to hide the money in 
g secret place, which nobody had as yet succeeded in 
discovering. As we became more intimate, he one day 
showed his hiding-place to me and another convict, 
a Pole, It was a curious enough contrivance, The 
planks that formed the ferce which inclosed the 
prison yard were rough-hewn, and from one of them 
the knobby end of a branch protruded. To a super- 
ficial Sbaerver it might have appeared “firmly con-~ 
nected with the plank, so that it could not be moved, 

but the old man had accidentally discovered one day 
that this,knob could be taken out, leaving a hollow 
place in the wood. In this original cash-box our 
grandfather was in the habit of hiding the money 
and carefully replacing the knob, so that nobody 
ever suspected the existence of such a capital hiding~ 
place. 

But I have strayed too, far from my tale. I was 
going to try and explain why the convicts’ money 
seemed to burn holes in their pockets. Besides the 
difficulty of keeping it from being stolen, another 
reason is the peculiar social position of the convict. 
He longs intensely for freedom, and must go on 
living from year to year, sometimes without seeing 
the least chance of ever being able to satisfy this 
craving, or at least not for a long time. Is it, there- 
fore, to be wondered at that at times he is unable to 
resist the temptation to drown his grief for a few 
hours at least in pleasure? I have seen many a con- 
vict work hard for months together till he had earned 
a considerable sum—then spend every farthing of 
it in drink in one single day; go back to his work 
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the next, and toil away for months again till he had 
enough for another feast. Others, who were fond of 
dress, spent their earnings on black trousers and coats, 
print shirts, and leather belts with brass buckles, 
The convicts always dressed on holidays, and those 
who were especialiy proud of their fine clothes never 
failed to pay a visit to the other cells to show them- 
selves to the world. They were perfectly childish in 
their love fér finery, as well as in many other things. 
I am sorry to say, however, that all those fine things 
generally disappeared in the course of the day; they 
were either stolen, or pawned, or sold for a mere 
trifle. The great drinking bouts took place gene- 
rally on a feast-day, or on some convict’s name-day ; 
the latter festival was celebrated after the following 
manner, After rising in the morning as usual, the 
convict stuck a taper into the little candlestick which 
hung before the image of his patron saint, and said 
his prayers, then dressed himself in his best and pro- 
ceeded to the important business of ordering his 
dinner, Meat and fish were bought, cakes made, 
and the convict stuffed himself to the utmost capa- 
city of his stomach. He rarely invited a comrade 
to partake of his good cheer, but ate alone, vora- 
ciously, like a wild beast. Dinner over, brandy was 
set on the table, of which he partook freely, and 
then paraded about the prison, staggering and reel- 
ing, and stumbling over the benches and other 
articles of furniture that happened by accident to 
be in the way to show that he was drunk and 
enjoying himself—‘ having a good time,’ in short; 
for which quality, ie. the being drunk, the others 
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respected him very much. The Russians in general 
have always much sympathy with drunken people, 
. but a prisoner who is drunk is quite a hero in his 
sphere. Towards nightfall the prisoner even. hired 
a musician, to show that money was no object. 
There lived in the prison a Pole who had deserted 
from his regiment. He played the fiddle tolerably 
well, and was never seen without his instrument, 
which constituted all his worldly possessions; he 
knew no other profession, and earned occasionally 
small sums by playing merry tunes to any drunken 
man who chose to hire his services. His duty on 


'. such occasions consisted in following his patron 


wherever he went, fiddling with all his might and 
main. He often looked weary enough, poor fellow, 
but the pitiless cry, ‘Go on, you have been paid for 
playing,’ urged him on to new exertions. 

The convict who had made up his mind to get 
drunk on some special day might be sure that, if he 
should succeed in getting outrageously so, he would 
be put to bed by his comrades, and carefully kept 
out of the Major’s way; and all this was done as a 
matter of course, without his having previously asked 
them to do it, or even thanking them for the trouble 
_ they had taken with him. 

The sergeant-at-arms and the invalided soldiers 
who lived in the prison winked at these revels, 
knowing from experience that the drunken man 
would be kept quiet and not allowed to create any 
disturbance in the prison, and besides, if they had 
prohibited them, worse things might happen. But 
where did the liquor come from ? 7 
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I twas bought in the prison from the ‘ tapsters.’ 
There were several of them, and they had a very 
flourishing trade in spite of the comparative scarcity 
of customers. Their mercantile operations were 
carried on in rather an original way. The ‘ tapster’ 
himself is as a rule a convict prisoner who knows 
no particular trade, but is possessed with a great 
desire to grow rich in a short time, and has perhaps 
a small sum of money at his disposal. This he re- 
solves to invest in liquor, deliberately closing his 
eyes to the considerable risk which he runs, not only 
of keing severely flogged if he is found out, but also 
of losing both his merchandise and his capital. As 
he is not rich enough to hire a smuggler to work 
for him, he smuggles the liquor himself, and sells it 
at a great profit. This experiment is repeated two 
or three times, and if he has succeeded in eluding 
the vigilance of the warders, his capital increases 
rapidly; he is able to extend his operations, and to 
have agents and helpers who run all the risk while 
he has the profit. 

Among the convicts there are always many who 
have squandered every farthing, and are left without 
any resources—tmiserable, wretched, ragged beings, 
who, however, possess still a certain amount of 
courage and enterprise. The only thing that they 
can claim as their own is their back, and they re- 
solve to speculate with it. Such a scapegrace goes 
to the tapster and applies for a place as smuggler. 
A rich tapster has always several smugglers under 
him, and a partner somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the prison. This partner is either a soldier or a 
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small tradesman, sometimesa woman. Heis intrusted 
with a certain sum to buy liquor with, and is besides 
allowed a considerable percentage on what is sold. 
The brandy is generally bought in some obscure 
tavern, and hidden in a secret spot near the place 
where the convicts work. The partner almost in- 
variably tastes the liquor first before he delivers it 
to the smuggler, and unmercifully dilutes the rest 
with water, knowing that the convicts are not very 
particular as to the quality of their liquor provided 
the quantity they get in exchange for their money 
is not too small. When everything has been so far 
arranged the tapster directs some of his smugglers 
to wait upon his partner and to bring back as much 
liquor as they can conveniently carry. As bottles 
or vessels of any kind would attract the attention 
of the guards, and be besides rather inconvenient 
articles to carry, the smugglers have hit on the 
following ingenious way of carrying the brandy. 
Guts of oxen or cuws are procured, well washed, and 
then filled with water to keep them damp and ready 
to receive the liquor, then wound round and round 
the bodies of the smugglers and concealed as much 
as possible in their most secret parts. This is perhaps 
the most difficult thing to do, as the convict is never 
for a moment alone; but he generally succeeds in de- 
ceiving both his escort andthe guards. An old thief 
is rarely caught ; he is sure to bide his time and watch 
for a favourable opportunity. Thus, e.g.,a smuggler 
is a potter by trade, and has been sent for to mend 
a stove in town. He climbs up to the top of it, and 
winds the guts round his body, while the escort stand 
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below waiting patiently for him to come down. The 
next difficulty is to smuggle the liquor into the 
prison, as each convict is examined by the corporal 
on duty before he lets him pass through the prison 
gates. Sometimes he will manage to slip through 
with his precious cargo and deliver it- safely to his 
employer, but not unfrequently the corporal has his 
suspicions, and discovers the guts with the liquor. 
The smuggler, however, is prepared for every emer- 
gency; he has provided himself with a small coin, 
which he tries to slip into the corporal’s hand. A 
corporal is not always inaccessible to bribery, and he 
may let the man pass without any further remarks ; 
but if he is an honest man and knows his duty, he 
reports the case to the Major, the liquor is confis- 
cated, and the culprit severely flogged, while his 
employer remains unpunished. A smuggler never 
betrays his confederates, not from any honourable 
feeling, but simply because he knows that he would 
gain nothing by it. Generally speaking delators are 
well treated and even liked in a convict prison; no- 
body thinks any the worse of them for reporting to 
the Governor what is going on in the prison, and if 
you tried to explain to a convict why a delator ought 
to be shunned as a dangerous and dishonourable 
person, he would not understand you. 

Let us suppose that the tapster has got the 
liquor at last; he pays his smuggler and begins to 
calculate his profits. Hitherto he has had only 
the expense, and it is evident that if he sold only the 
quantity of liquor which he has received his profits 
would be but small. So in order to make it pay he 
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dilutes it once more with water, and is now prepared 
to receive his customers. He has not long to wait, 
as the latter are sure to present themselves either 
on the first holiday or sometimes even on a week- 
day to spend the little hoard they have been working 
hard to earn. The poor prisoner has been looking 
forward impatiently to that happy day when he will 
at last be able to drink his fill, and the thought of 
the pleasures that await him have soothed him when 
he felt cross and irritable, and have rendered light 
many adarkhour. At last the glorious day breaks ; 
he has managed to keep his money safe, and runs 
with it to the tapster. A bottle of liquor only twice 
diluted is set before him, but as he goes on drinking 
the bottle is filled with water, till at last it is nearly 
all water. A glass of liquor costs five or six times 
more than in a tavern, and it is not difficult to cal- 
culate how many glasses the convict must drink, 
and how much money he must spend, before he gets 
drunk. Owing to the long period of enforced ab- 
stinence intoxication setsin at a much earlier period 
than might reasonably be expected, and he goes on 
drinking till he has spent all his money. He then 
pawns firat his new clothes, for the tapster is also a 
pawnbroker, then his old things, and finally the 
articles of clothing that have been provided by the 
Government. When he has nothing left that: might 
be disposed of, he betakes himself to his bed, to 
awaken the next day with a terrible headache. He 
again pays the tapster a visit, this time to beg for a 
drop of liquor, just one mouthful of spirits, to take 
away the racking pain, but the spirit-seller remains 
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inexorable, and the poor man gocs away sadly to his 
work, and plods on and toils for months to come, 
feeding on the memory of that glorious day when he 
drank to his heart’s content, and beginning gradually 
to look forward to another bright day, a repetition of 
the first, which ia still far off, but which will come 
some time if he will only be patient and save his 
money. 

Nor does the tapster forget himself. He waits 
till he has earned a considerable sum, some thirty or 
fifty roubles, and then sends for more wine, whick 
he does not mix with water this time, as he means 
to drink it all himself. A day is fixed for the feast— 
the subaltern officers have been bribed to permit it— 
and there is much eating, drinking, and music going 
on. As soon as the tapster has finished his own 
liquor he goes to one of his confréres, who has been 
expecting his visit for some time, then to a third 
and fourth, and so on till he has spent his last copeck. 
All the time this revelling lasts (and it sometimes 
lasts for days), his comrades take great pains to keep 
him out of the way if the Major should come in un- 
expectedly ; but in spite of their precautions the 
Major, who is always suspecting mischief, does find 
him out occasionally. He is immediately taken to 
the guard-room and searched ; his money, if he has 
any left, is confiscated, and he himself fogged. The 
next day he re-appears in the prison as if nothing 
had happened, and takes up his profession as usual. 
Some of these revellers who are rich will occasion- 
ally elude the vigilance of the officers, and bribe their 
escort to accompany them to some haunt of vice in 
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the suburbs of the town instead of going to work. 
Here a feast is prepared, ladies are invited, and the 
convict eats, drinks, and flirts to his heart’s content. 
Such excursions are very rare, however, as they cost 
a great deal and are difficult to manage, and the 
admirers of the fair sex generally prefer cheaper and 
less dangerous interviews with their sweethearts. 
Soon after my arrival in the prison I had noticed 
a remarkably handsome young convict. He might 
almost be called a lad, seeing that he was hardly 
twenty-three years old. There was something so 
girlish in his blue eyes, regular features, and delicate 
complexion that I could hardly bring myself to be- 
lieve that this innocent-looking boy could have com- 
mitted a crime grievous enough to justify his being 
among us. And yet he was in the ‘Special Depart- 
ment,’ which means as much as being sentenced to 
penal servitude for life. He knew no trade, yet he 
never was without money. He was one of the laziest 
and most untidy beings I have ever seen. His 
name was Sirétkin. Ifany one made him a present 
of some article of clothing, e.g., a red shirt, Sirétkin 
always seemed delighted with it, and would strut 
about the prison to exhibit his new clothes. He 
never drank or played at cards, hardly ever quarrelled 
with any one, but spent most of his leisure time 
walking up and down in the open space behind 
the prison, his hands in his pockets, looking thought. 
ful and preoccupied. What he could possibly be 
thinking about is more than I can say. I once or 
twice tried to speak to him out of curiosity, ask some 
trivial question, or make some remark, he always 
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answered me respectfully, not like the other con- 
victs; but his answers were always short and simple, 
and he looked as shy as a child of ten years with 
whom a grown-up person would suddenly begin a 
serious conversation. Whenever he had any money 
he never spent it on useful things; I never knew 
him to buy a pair of new boots or to get his jacket 
mended, but he would invest it in kalatchi or ginger- 
bread, and sit down and eat his goodies like a child 
of seven years. ‘Qh, Sirétkin, Sirdtkin,’ the other 
convicts used often to say to him, ‘ youare an orphan 
from Kasan.’! 

At night, when all the others were at their work, 
he would roam about the cells without speaking 
to anyone in a listless apathetic way. If anyone 
spoke to him or laughed at him (by no means an 
unusual occurrence), he would leave the room silently, 


_and perhaps with a blush if the jest had been too 


coarse. : 

One day I was ill and lying in my bed in the 
hospital. Sirétkin happened to be my neighbour, 
and one evening in the dusk he became quite talka~ 
tive and animated, and told me how he had enlisted, 
and how bitterly his mother cried when he left her, 
and what a hard time he had asarecruit. He added 
that he had hated that life because his officers treated 
the young recruit badly, and the colonel was always 
dissatisfied with him. 

‘ But how did it all end?’ asked I, ‘ And what 


1 A pun which cannot be translated. Sirétkin means literally 
‘that which belongs to a young orphan.’ ‘ An orphan from Kasan’ 
is & proverbial expression, like ‘a witch from Kieff,’ &c. 
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erime can you have committed to be sentenced to 
penal servitude for life, my poor Sirdtkin ?’ 

' §T only served in the regiment one year, Alex- 
ander Petrévitch, and I am here for murdering my 
colonel, Grigéry Petrévitch.’ 

‘I heard that story, Sirdétkin, but would not be- 
lieve it. How can you be a murderer ?’ 

‘It is quite true, Alexander Petrévitch, My 
life was so very hard that I was driven to do it.’ 

‘But how do the other recruits bear it ? Nobody 
expects a soldier’s life to be very easy, but they get 
accustomed to its hardships, and by and by become 
good soldiers. I fear, my friend, that your mother 
spoiled you, and stuffed you with milk and ginger- 
bread till you were eighteen years old.’ 

‘Yes, sir, my mother did love me dearly. I have 
heard since that after I left her she took to her bed 
and never left it again. ... Well, my life was ter- 
ribly hard. My colonel took a dislike to me—I do 
not know why—and I was always being punished. 
And yet I tried to do my duty. I did, indeed; I 
was always obedient, never-touched brandy, and never 
stole anything. But they seemed all to be such a 
hard-hearted set, nobody had any pity for me, and I 
‘had no place where I could hide myself and have a 
good cry. Sometimes I would creep into a corner, 
and cry a little there. -One day, or rather one 
night, I was on guard. It was in autumn, the wind 
whistled in the trees, and the night was so dark that 
I could see nothing at all. I was walking up and 
down all by myself, and feeling so wretched. I can- 
not tell yon how wretched I was. I took my gun — 
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from my shoulder, unscrewed the bayonet, and laid 
it on the ground; then I pulled off my right boot, 
put the muzzle to my breast, leaned heavily on it, 
pressing down the trigger at the same time with my 
big toe. It missed fire! I examined the gun care- 
fully, cleaned it, loaded it afresh, and again put it to 
my breast. The powder flashed in the pan, but the 
gun missed fire again. Well, I put on my boot, 
shouldered my gun, screwed on the bayonet, and 
again marched up and down. And then I made up 
my mind to do something desperate only to have 
done with that wretched life. Halfan hour later up 
comes the colonel at the head of the patrol. What 
does he do but swear at me for not carrying my gun 
properly. .So I took it in both hands, and stuck 
the bayonet right into him. I was severely flogged 
—I was sentenced to four thousand strokes—and 
then sent to the Special Department.’ | 
His tale was true. He would not have been sent 
to the Special Department if he had not committed 
a capital crime, that was certain. Sirdétkin was the 
only good-looking fellow of the lot. There were 
fifteen prisoners in the Special Department, and with 
the exception of two or three they were perfectly 
horrible to look at. I may, perhaps, mention some 
of them later on. Sirétkin was a great friend of 
GAsin, the hero of the present chapter and the same 
who burst into the kitchen and upset. all my ideas 
about prison life. 
This G4sin was a terrible being. He always filled 
me with a feeling of inexpressible repugnance I do. 
| F2 : 
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not think that there are many like him in this 
world—it would become too much like hell if this 
were the case. I remember seeing in Tobdl’sk two 
famous robbers and murderers, Kémeneff and Soko- 
16ff; but neither of them produced on me the same 
impression as Gésin. Somehow or other he always 
reminded me of a gigantic spider. He was a Tartar 
by birth, the strongest man in the prison, of medium 
height and very broad in proportion, with an abnor- 
mally big head. His gait was clumsy and shambling, 
and he had a peculiarly disagreeable hang-dog look 
about him which made him even more repulsive. The 
convicts told wonderful tales about him; he was 
known to have served in the army, and to have 
escaped from the mines at. Nertschinsk. He had 
been exiled to Siberia more than once, had es- 
caped repeatedly, had taken a false name, and 
finally had been sent to the Special Department in 
our prison. It was asserted that he was passion- 
ately fond of murdering young children, that he 
would entice his victim int) a lonely place, frighten 
and torture it there, and after having enjoyed the 
agonies and terror of the poor little thing, proceed 
to kill it—slowly, deliberately, prolonging its suffer- 
ings as much as possible. Perhaps all these tales 
were without foundation, perhaps they had sprung 
from the impression which Gdsin produced on his 
comrades ; but they seemed to be in accordance with 
his whole being. So long as he was sober he always 
behaved remarkably well, and even ostentatiously 
avoided quarrels and fights, perhaps because he 
thought himself too much superior to the others to 
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honour them by quarrelling or fighting with them. 
He spoke very little, and hardly ever about himself. 
His movements were calm, slow, and self-possessed. 
He was shrewd and clever, and there was a 
haughty, sarcastic look in his face, especially when 
he smiled. He sold liquor, and was one of the 
wealthiest tapsters in the place, but never got drunk 
more often than twice in the course of a year, when 
the whole brutality of his nature seemed to break 
out. He generally began by making sarcastic remarks 
about other people in their hearing; these seemed to 
have been carefully prepared a long time ago, so 
cruel and bitter were they; then, as he became more 
intoxicated, he grew violent, and snatching up a 
knife would attack everybody who came in his way. 
At first the convicts would run away from him and 
hide themselves, till at last they grew tired of these 
periodical attacks of drunken fury, and resolved to put 
an end to them. Accordingly, at the next parozysm, 
ten or more of his room-fellows sprang upon him 
and began to beat him. It is impossible to imagine 
anything more cruel or brutal than this beating ; 
they beat him on the chest, the stomach, the head, 
etc., and never left off belabouring him till he fell 
senseless to the ground. Any other man would have 
been killed by the blows, but not so Gasin. After the 
punishment he was wrapped up in his fur coat and 
carried to his pallet, where he was left to sleep off his 
intoxication. The next day he would get up as usual 
and go about his work, looking a trifle more sullen 
than usual. Every time Gasin got drunk his fellow- 
prisoners knew that that day would end badly for 
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him. He knew it too, and still went on drinking 
and getting drunk. Some years had passed away 
thus, when at last it became evident that Gdsin had 
lost much of his pristine vigour. He began to com- 
plain about various aches and pains, grew weaker 
and weaker, and spent most of his time in the 
hospital. ‘He is growing old,’ the convicts would 
say. | 

He entered the kitchen, followed by the wretched 
Pole with his fiddle, and stood still in the middle 
of the floor, casting a scrutinising glance around 
him. Everybody was silent. At last his eye fell 
upon my comrade and myself; he scowled at us with 
an expression of hatred such as I have seldom seen 
in any human face, and staggering up to the table 
he said in Russian, with a self-complacent smile as 
if he had hit upon something very ingenious : 

‘May I ask you where you get the money from 
to pay for your tea?’ 

My comrade and myself looked silently at each 
other, thinking it best not to answer him, as a 
contradictory answer would only have driven him 
wild. 

‘Have you got money here with you? Have 
you got much money, hey?’ he went on asking. 
‘Did you come here to drink tea? Did you 
come here on purpose to drink tea? Answer me, 
you é 





When he saw that we were resolved not to answer 
him and to take no notice of him, he grew purple 
in the face and trembled with rage. A large wooden 
tray happened to stand near him in the corner, It 
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was used by the cooks to lay on it the hunches of 
bread that were cut off for the convicts’ dinners, 
but it was empty now. He seized it with both 
hands and flourished it over our heads. In another 
moment our skulls would have been shattered and 
our brains dashed out. All the convicts sat motion- 
less and silent in their places—not a voice was raised 
in our defence. They all knew that if we had been 
killed they would have had to bear the consequences 
as well as Gisin, as there would have been no end to 
the trials and cross-questionings, etc.; but such was 
their hatred towards us that they would rather have 
suffered anything than have saved our lives. They 
evidently enjoyed our critical position. | 

But things turned out differently, happily for us. 
He was just going to let the tray fall on our heads, 
when a voice was heard in the passage, shouting, 

‘G&sin, they have stolen the brandy !’ 

He dashed the tray on the floor, and rushed out 
of the kitchen like a madman. 

“God has saved them!’ said the convicts, and I 
often heard them repeat this saying among them- 
selves. I could never learn whether the alarm which 
was given from without had been given on purpose 
to save us, or whether the liquor had indeed been 
stolen. | 
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CHAPTER IV 
MY FIRST IMPRESSIONS (continued), 


Arter the last roll had been called the convicts were 
locked up in their cells till next morning. This 
ceremony of roll-calling was generally performed by 
a sergeant-at-arms, assisted by two soldiers. Some- 
times it took place in the courtyard, when it was 
superintended by the officer; but more frequently 
the roll was called in the prison, as it happened to- 
day. Calling the roll may seem a simple enough 
performance to many, but to our sergeant and his 
assistants it presented many and great difficulties. 
They made repeated mistakes, and had to come back 
several times before they were quite sure that we 
were all present. At last they withdrew and locked 
us in, 

There were about thirty men in our cell, and as 
it was too early to go to sleep we were evidently 
expected to find some employment for ourselves. 

The only warder who remained in the prison was 
the invalided soldier whom I have mentioned above. 
There was besides a senior in each cell who had been 
elected by the Major from among the convicts for 
his good behaviour. It happened not unfrequently, 
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however, that the senior was caught infringing some 
rule or regulation, When he was flogged and igno- 
miniously discarded, and another elected in his place. 
Our senior was Akim Akimytch, who to my great 
astonishment repeatedly tried to assert his authority 
by scolding the convicts, who only laughed at him 
for his pains, The invalided soldier. knew his 
position better, and sat quietly in his corner, mend- 
ing a boot, He seldom made any remarks, and the 
men seemed to ignore him altogether. I was for- 
cibly struck on this first day of my new life by the 
curious fact that all those who are not convicts and 
only come into daily contact with them, beginning 
with the sentinel at our gates and ending with the 
Governor, should have the most exaggerated ideas 
about convict prisoners. They seem to be constantly 
haunted by the fear that the convicts are on the 
point of committing some horrible crime, some des- 
perate deed, and take vengeance on the unoffending 
causes of their terror by bullying and browbeating 
them without the slightest provocation on their side. 
The prisoners are not ignorant of the terror they 
inspire, and are rather proud of having such a repu- 
tation. Yet they love and respect those superiors 
best who are not afraid of them and show by their 
behaviour that they trust them. I remember that 
once or twice during my stay in the prison the Go- 
vernor or some other officer visited us without an 
escort, and I shall never forget the respectful, I 
might almost say enthusiastic, reception which the 
convicts gave him. They saw at once that he trusted 
them and did not fear them as the others did, and 
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they were grateful for it. I do not wonder that 
people who have never come into contact with con- 
victs, and in whose minds the words ‘convict prisoner’ 
are associated with horrible tales of brutal crime, 
cruelty, incendiarism, highway robbery, should ex- 
perience a certain sensation of fear and disgust at 
the sight of a group of men accoutred in the gro- 
tesque prison garb, with half-shaved heads and 
marked on the brow and cheeks with the signs of 
their shame; but there is a good deal of exagger- 
ation in their fear. A convict, even if he should 
be the most daring of men, does not pounce upon 
a fellow-creature and stab him without any pro- 
vocation, except in very rare cases, when the deed 
is committed not from any personal motive of 
revenge and hatred, but merely for the sake of 
saving himself from imminent punishment by being 
brought up for trial for a fresh crime. J remember 
a curious psychological fact of this kind which came 
under my notice in the convict prison. 

There was among us a military prisoner who had 
been sent to prison for two years for some breach of 
discipline. He was one of the greatest braggarts 
and cowards which the world has ever seen, two 
qualities which are seldom found combined in a 
Russian soldier. Doutoff (that was his name) left 
the prison at the expiration of his sentence-and went 
back to his regiment. But, as is frequently the case, 
his morals had not been improved by his stay in the 
prison. Three weeks after he had left it he com- 
mitted a fresh crime—picked a lock, and insulted his 
officer. He was brought up before a court-martial 
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and sentenced to run the gauntlet. He was a coward, 
as I have said before, and mortally afraid of physical 
pain. He managed to secrete a knife about his 
person, and on the eve of the fatal day he attempted 
to stab one of his officers as he entered the cell. He 
was perfectly aware that by this act he only aggra- 
vated his punishment, and yet he did it merely for the 
sake of having the terrible moment put off for a few 
days at the utmost. He did not even wound the 
officer, nor had he had, I suppose, the least intention 
of doing so. 

I have frequently had the opportunity of observing 
convicts on the eve of the fatal day or even a few 
hours before they were led out to be flogged, and 
nearly every one of them was in a terrible state of 
excitement. I used to meet them in the hospital, 
of which I was frequently an inmate in those days. 
As it may appear strange that a sick convict should 
be flogged, I must explain here that it was the custom 
for prisoners who were awaiting their trial, or who 
had been sentenced to tle bastinado, to take refuge 
in the hospital. A prisoner who is awaiting his 
trial is even worse off than a regular convict ; he is 
pent up with many others in a small, ill-lighted, ill- 
ventilated room, and insufficiently fed and clothed. 
The hospital, dreary as it is, is still a kind of 
refuge where he can rest for a short time under the 
care of the physician. It is well known among 
Russian convicts that their best friend is the doctor. 
He never makes any difference between them and 
other people, as nearly everybody else does, involun- 
tarily perhaps, with the exception of the labouring 
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classes. They never blame a convict for his crime, 
whatever he may have done, but forgive him every- 
thing for the sake of his sufferings and his punish- 
ment. In their eyes this is a sufficient atonement 
even for the greatest crime that a mortal can commit. 
The popular name for a criminal is the ‘ unfortunate 
one,’ and a crime goes by the name of a ‘ misfor- 
tune.’ When at last the prisoners are obliged to 
leave the hospital to meet their fate, some try to 
hide their feelings from pride, but they rarely suc- 
ceed in deceiving their comrades, who sympathise 
with them and are silent from pity. I once knew a 
young soldier, a convict who had been sentenced to 
the full number of strokes for murder. He dreaded 
his punishment so much that on the eve of the fatal 
day he swallowed a tumbler of brandy mixed with 
snuff. I must observe here that it is the custom 
among convicts to get drunk before they are flogged, 
as there exists a superstition to the effect that an 
intoxicated man does not feel the pain as sharply as 
he would if he were sober. The liquor is smuggled 
in long beforehand, and the criminal would rather go 
without the necessaries of life for days than deny 
himself the glass of spirit which he drinks a quarter 
of an hour before he is flogged. The poor young 
fellow was seized at once with violent vomiting and 
hemorrhage ; he was taken in a state of perfect un- 
consciousness to the hospital, which he never left 
again. In the course of a few days symptoms of 
consumption declared themselves, and he died six 
months later in the prime of life. The doctors 
who treated him were totally at a loss to account for 
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this sudden outbreak of the disease in an individual 
who had hitherto been always in good health. 

But while I am speaking of the cowardice of 
the convicts and their dread of physical pain, I 
must not omit to say that there are some who are 
perfect Spartans in their indifference to it. Several 
of these cases have come under my own observation, 
one of which particularly has left a deep impression 
on my mind. One fine summer day the rumour. 
spread in our wards that the famous robber Orloff 
was going to be flogged that evening, and that he 
would he brought into our ward afterwards. The 
patients were naturally much excited, and I myself 
could not help feeling rather interested in the news, 
as I had heard a great many wonderful tales about 
his courage and his deeds. Fortunately for man 
kind, there are few people like this human monster, 
who had murdered old men and young children from 
no other motive than that of satisfying his own thirst 
for blood. He had an iron power of will, and was 
proud of it. He had been caught at last, convicted 
of numerous crimes, and sentenced to the full number 
of strokes (4,000). It was night when they brought 
him in, and the candles had been lighted in the ward. 
Orloff was almost unconscious, deathly pale; his 
coal-black hair was all knotted and tangled. His 
back presented a terrible aspect ; it was swollen and 
of a deep livid colour. The convicts tended him 
carefully all through the night, applying cool com- 
presses to his bruised back, turning him on his side 
when he wanted to move, and giving him medicine. 
They could not have been more watchful and tender 
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if he had been their own brother. The next day he 
recovered consciousness, and to my great astonish- 
ment was able to take a few turns up and down the 
ward. He had received at once one half of the 
strokes, and the doctor only stopped the execution 
when he saw that the man was half-dead and would 
undoubtedly have succumbed had it been carried on 
any further, especially as he was of slim build and 
delicate constitution, and much weakened by his 
long captivity while awaiting his trial. Yet, in spite 
of all this, Orloff quickly recovered his strength. 
He wished to be well soon —he willed it, in fact, and 
he accomplished it. I made his acquaintance from 
curiosity, and studied him closely for a whole week. 
He was a curious subject for a psychologist to study. 
I remember secing once in Tobdl’sk another cele- 
brated criminal who had been captain of a band of 
robbers. There was nothing manly about him, nothing 
even slightly suggestive of a higher life. His whole 
heart and soul were bent upon satisfying his loath- 
some appetites, beast was written in his face, and I 
am sure that anyone who had happened to stand 
near him without knowing who he was would at 
once have been repelled by the animal expression of 
his face. He had cut many a man’s throat without 
hesitation, yet I am almost persuaded that he would 
have trembled with fear at the thought of punish- 
ment. Orloff was quite the reverse; in him the 
will had triumphed over‘the flesh and conquered it— 
he scorned pain and suffering, and respected the 
authority of no human being. His energy was 
perfectly wonderful. He never rested till he reached 
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his aim. I was much struck by his supercilious 
manner, and the almost preternatural calmness with’ 
which he regarded everything. He never bragged 
about his exploits, although he could not help know- 
ing that the other convicts looked up to him with 
admiration. I asked him many questions about 
himself, which he answered readily, telling me that 
he was anxious to get well as soon as possible, so 
as to be able to go through the rest of his pun- 
ishment. He had feared at first that he would 
die under it. ‘But now,’ added he, winking at 
me, ‘when it is all over I shall start for Nert- 
sehinsk with a party of prisoners and escape on the 
roed. J have quite made up my mind to run away, 
indeed I have. If only my back would get well 
quickly!’ And during the five days he was in our 
ward he looked forward eagerly to the time when 
he might leave it .again. He was full of fun and 
liked a joke. I tried once or twice to speak to him 
about his exploits; this was evidently a sore point 
with him, but nevertheless he always answered me 
readily. But when it dawned on him that I was 
appealing to his conscience, his whole manner 
changed at once; he stared at me with an expression 
of mingled pride, contempt, and even pity, as if I 
had suddenly become in his eyes a miserable, silly 
little boy to whom he could not talk as he would 
have done to a grown-up man. A moment later he 
burst into a good-humoured laugh, and I am afraid 
that he may often have laughed at the remembrance 
of my words. He left the hospital long before his 
hack was weil, and as I happened to be leaving a 
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the same time we walked part of the way tugether. 
He shook hands with me at parting, which was a 
sign of great favour on his part. 

When we were locked up for the night, our cell 
suddenly assumed a more homelike and comfortable 
aspect. Night is the only time when a convict feels 
at home in his prison. During the day he is always 
on the alert, always expecting a sudden irruption, 
an unwelcome visit from the officers on duty. But 
as soon as the doors were locked everybody sat down 
quietly in his own place, and almost every one got out 
some work, The room was suddenly lighted up, as 
each man had his own candle and candlestick, the 
latter being frequently made of wood. The air grew 
worse as the night advanced. In one corner a group 
of men squatted round a small piece of carpet which 
served as card-table. There is almost in every cell 
a convict who is the fortunate owner of a square bit 
of carpet, a candle, and a pack of horribly greasy 
cards, all of which articles are designated collectively 
by the name of ‘maidén.” A maidan is let for the 
night for fifteen copecks. The men always gambled 
high, each player laying down before him a heap of 
copper coins, and never leaving the game till he had 
either won or lost everything. Sometimes these card 
parties would last all night and only come to an end 
when the doors were unlocked in the early morning. 
There were in our cell, as well as in the other cells of 
the prison, beggars—poor wretches who had either 
gambled away all their money or spent it in drink, 
or else had been born beggars. When I speak of 
men being born beggars I mean to say that in our 
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nation, even under the most favourable and excep- 
tional circumstances, there are, and always will be, 
certain remarkable individuals whose fate it is to be 
always poor, always beggars, even if they should try 
hard to earn their living in some honourable way. 
Their clothes are always shabby, and they themselves 
seem perfectly unable to help themselves and to 
assume a more independent position. It seems to 
have been decided for them by fate at their birth 
that they were never to have a will of their own, 
and even if they should make a faint attempt at 
having one that they should never carry it out, 
but remain the slaves of other stronger wills than 
their own. 

As soon as a maiddn was arranged, one of these 
drudges would immediately come forward and offer 
his services. He was hired, for five copecks a night, 
to mount guard in the passage, and to give the 
alarm to the gamblers in case the Major or one of 
the officers on duty should come in. Not unfre- 
quently the poor fellow had to stand for six or seven 
hours on a bitter cold winter night in a dark passage, 
listening attentively to each noise or sound from 
without, for sometimes the Major caught sight of the 
candles from outside, and burst into the prison like 
a whirlwind. In such cases it would have been too 
late to put out the candles, hide the maidén, and 
pretend to be asleep. However, as a negligent sen- 
tinel was always cruelly beaten by the irate players, 
such interruptions were comparatively rare. Five 
copecks is a ridiculously small fee, even for a convict 
prison; but what struck me most was the cruelty and 
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selfishness of the:men, which showed itself in many 
other cases besides this particular one. * You have 
taken the money, and must do the work,’ was an 
irrefutable argument. For his paltry price, the 
employer considered himself authorised to demand 
not only more than the full amount of work to which 
the other had pledged himself, but thought that he 
bestowed a favour on his drudge by employing him. 
The drunken reveller who scattered his money right 
and left without hesitation invariably cheated the 
poor fellow who had served him out of one-third of 
his due. I have seen this done frequently in other 
places, too, not. only in a prison. 

I have already said that almost everyone in our 
room was doing something or other, with the excep- 
tion of the card-players and four or five men who 
lay down to sleep. My place on the pallet happened 
to be next the door, and I had Akim Akimytch for 
my v2s-d-vie. He worked diligently till 10 or 11 p.m. 
making a coloured paper lantern, which had been 
_ordered by some one in the town. He was a capital 
workman, and-very clever with his fingers. When 
he had done his task, he carefully put away his tools, 
.spread out his mattress, said his prayers, and com- 
posed himself to.sleep. My left-hand neighbours 
were six Caucasians who had been sentenced to 
penal servitude for highway robberies. Two of them 
‘were Lesghines, one a Tshetshenetz, and three Tartars 
from Dagestan. The Tshetshenetz was a_beetle- 
browed, sulky-looking fellow, who spoke to no one, 
‘but looked: daggers at everybody, and smiled in a 
particularly;-unpleasant sardonic fashion. One of 
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the Lesghines was an old man with a long, sharp, 
hooked nose, which gave him very much the appear- 
ance of a bird of prey. His comrade Nourra had 
impressed me very pleasantly the very first day I saw 
him. He was a middle-aged man, rather short of 
stature but with strong bones, fair-haired with light 
blue eyes, the complexion of a Finnish woman, and 
a turned-up nose. His legs were crooked, as is often 
the case with people who spend most of their life on 
horseback, and his body perfectly covered with scars 
from old wounds. Although he had belonged nomi- 
nally to one of the so-called peaceful tribes in the Cau- 
casus, he had been constantly in the habit of joining 
the rebellious tribes secretly, and fighting with them 
against the Russians. He was a clever workman 
and a great favourite with the other convicts, who 
liked him for his pleasant, cheerful disposition. He 
was a thoroughly honest, noble-minded man, anda 
dishonest, filthy, or vicious action, or the aspect of a 
drunken convict, would rouse his indignation. Yet 
he never quarrelled with the offender, but merely 
turned away in silent disgust. He was very pious, 
never omitted to say his prayers, always kept the 
Mahomedan asts rigorously, and would not unfre- 
quently spend whole nights in prayer. The convicts 
had nicknamed him ‘ Nourra the Lion.’ He was per- 
suaded that he would be sent back to his home in 
the Caucasian mountains at the expiration -of his 
term,.and I think would have died of grief if he had 
been told that he would never see his own country 
again. I noticed him on the first day of my arrival, 
and it would have been difficult not to notice his 
G2 
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kind face, beaming with sympathy, among all the 
sullen scowling countenances which surrounded me. 
Half an hour after my arrival he came up to me and 
patted me on the shoulder with a good-humoured 
grin. I was at first at a loss to explain this demon- 
stration, especially as he knew very little Russian. 
A short time later he came up again, grinned at me, 
and patted me again on the shoulder ; and so on, ad 
anjfinitum, for the next three days. I found out 
afterwards that he had tried to express his sympathy, 
and to tell me that he would take me under his pro- 
tection and be my friend. Dear, kind Nourra! The 
Tartars from Dagestan were three in number, and all 
three brothers. Two of them were middle-aged men, 
but the third, Alei, was only twenty-two years old, and 
looked even younger than his age. He was one of 
the handsomest men I have ever seen, with a won- 
derfully attractive, clever face, which was the image 
of his beautiful soul. He was my next neighbour on 
the pallet, and I felt grateful to Providence for 
having given me such a neighbour. His smile was 
so sweet and childlike, and his large black eyes had 
such a tender, loving expression, that I always felt 
comforted, even in my darkest moods, when their 
sympathetic gaze met mine. One day, when he was 
still at home, his eldest brother (he had five brothers, 
and two had been sent to some other prison) ordered 
him to take his sword and mount his horse, and fol- 
low bim. A Caucasian mountaineer is trained to 
obey his elders blindly and without asking any ques- 
tions, and Alei followed his brothers without even 
wishing to know where they were going. They were 
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bound on a plundering expedition. A wealthy Ar- 
menian merchant was going to pass on the high road. 
They hid themselves in an ambuscade, attacked the 
merchant, murdered him and his escort, and carried 
off the spoil. The affair got noised abroad ; they were 
all six arrested, tried, found guilty, and sentenced to 
penal servitude in Siberia. As there had been some 
extenuating circumstances in Alei’s case, his punish- 
ment was less severe than his brothers’, and he was 
sentenced only to four years’ hard labour. His bro- 
thers were very fond of him, but they treated him 
more’as if he had been their son than their brother. 
He was their only comfort in their exile, and when- 
ever their eyes lighted upon him their usually grim 
and sullen faces relaxed into a smile. They seldom 
spoke to him, as he was in their eyes only a boy, and 
too young to understand serious matters; but when 
they did exchange a few words with him I could see 
by the softened expression of their faces that they 
were joking gently with him, as one would joke with 
a young child. They always looked at each other 
and smiled good-humouredly after listening to his 
answer. His respect for them was so great that he 
hardly ever dared to address them, but waited mo- 
destly till they spoke to him. When I think of the 
terrible surroundings among which this boy lived for 
four years, where the very air which he breathed was 
tainted with vice, I cannot but wonder that he should 
have remained so pure in heart, so honest and loving, 
Perhaps he was kept from falling by his strong, 
manly nature and a keen innate perception of what 
was right and wrong. He was as chaste as a Virgin. 
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At the sight of a cynical, impure, or dishonest action, 
his eyes would sparkle with indignation, which made 
them look handsomer than usual. He never quar- 
relled with anyone, and though his proud, indepen- 
dent nature would have keenly resented any insult that 
might have been offered to him, he always avoided 
getting mixed up ina quarrel. He treated me at first 
with distant politeness. I tried to talk a little to 
him now and then, and we soon grew more intimate. 
In the course of a few months he learned to speak 
Russian quite well, a power which was more than his 
brothers ever attained during all the time they were 
in prison. He struck me from the first as being a 
very clever lad, modest and refined in his feelings, 
and of a thoughtful turn of mind. I always looked 
upon Aleit as upon a being who was altogether far 
above the average human beings, and I shall always 
look back upon our meeting and being together as 
one of the happiest meetings of my life. There are 
some natures which I think must be especially blessed 
by God; they seem unable to turn to the bad, and 
one never need feel anxious about them. I feel per- 
fectly sure about Alei. I wonder where he is-now. 

One evening, long after my arrival in the prison, 
I was lying on my pallet in a brown study. Alei, 
who was seldom idle, was lying by my side, doing 
nothing, as it happened to be one of their Maho- 
medan fast-days, when they were forbidden to work. 
He was lying on his back with his hands clasped 
behind his head, deep in thought. Suddenly he 
asked me: | 

‘Don’t you feel very sad?’ : 
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I looked at him in amazement; it was so unlike 
Alei, who was always so thoughtful, and so afraid of 
hurting other people’s feelings, to ask such a ques- 
tion. But when I glanced more attentively at his 
face, I saw at once that he had asked that question 
not from idle curiosity, but because his own heart 
was full of swect, sad memories and unspeakably 
bitter grief. I told him so at once. He sighed, 
and smiled sadly. I liked his smile, it was so tender 
and loving. When he smiled he exhibited two rows 
of pearly white teeth, which the greatest beauty in 
the world might have envied him. 

‘Well, Alei, I dare say you have been thinking 
about Dagestan, and how they celebrate the feast 
there to-day ?’ 

‘Yes, replied he, in an enthusiastic tone, and 
his eyes began to sparkle. ‘ How do you know what 
I have been thinking about?’ 

‘It is easy enough to see. Would you not rather 
be there than here to-day?’ 

‘Oh, do not speak of it.’ 

‘I suppose you have beautiful flowers there now. 
It must be like a Paradise.’ 

‘Oh, please do not speak of it.’ The poor lad 
was much excited. 

‘Tell me, Alei, have you a sister?’ 

‘Yes; but why do you want to know?’ 

‘She must be very handsome, if she is at all like 
you.’ . : 

‘Like me! She is the handsomest woman in all 
Dagestan. You never saw such a beauty in your 
life. . My mother was a very handsome woman, 
too.’ 
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‘Did your mother love you ?’ 

Oh, don’t ask me such a question. I was her 
favourite child; she loved me more than my sister 
and my other brothers. I fear that she is dead 
now; she must be dead, for she came to me in my 
sleep last night, and cried over me.’ 

He broke off suddenly, and did not speak again 
that night. But ever since that evening he always 
sought a pretext for speaking to me, although he 
never began the conversation. Perhaps he thought 
it would be taking too great a liberty with me to 
speak first without being spoken to. I liked to ask 
him questions about the Caucasus and his old life. 
His brothers never interfered with our talk, and 
seemed rather to feel flattered that I should take 
such an interest in Alei. In the course of time 
they also grew very affectionate towards me. Alei 
helped me in my outdoor work, and was very atten- 
tive and obliging to me indoors. It was evident that 
he was delighted to be able to do something for me 
and give me pleasure. He was very clever with his 
fingers, and had learned to sew, make boots, and even 
became a tolerably good joiner. His brothers praised 
him, and were proud of him. 

I said one day to him, ‘ Aleil, why don’t you 
learn to read and write Russian? It would be a 
very useful thing for you to know here in Siberia.’ 

‘I should like to learn very much indeed. But 
who is to teach me?’ | 

‘Why, I should think there were men enough 

‘here who can read and write. Would you like me 
to teach you?’ 
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‘Oh, please do.’ And he rose eagerly from his 
pallet, and folded his hands pleadingly. 

We began our lessons the next night. I hada 
Russian translation of the New Testament—the only 
book which is not prohibited in a convict prison. 
In a few weeks Alei had learned to read fluently, 
and in three months he had completely mastered 
his book. He was passionately fond of reading. 
One day, when we were reading the Sermon on the 
Mount together, I noticed that he pronounced cer- 
tain passages with a peculiar emphasis, and asked 
him if he liked what we had just been sesding. He 
looked up and blushed crimson. ‘ Oh yes, said he, 
‘oh yes. Issa is a holy prophet. Issa speaks the 
words of God. How beautiful this is!’ 

‘Tell me what place you like best ?’ 

‘This one, where he says “ Forgive, love, do not 
offend anyone, love your enemies.” How beautifully 
he speaks.’ 

He turned to his brothers, who were listening to 
our conversation, and began to tell them something 
eagerly, They talked long and gravely together, 
nodding their heads as if in approval of what was 
said, Then they turned to me, with the quiet dig- 
nified smile I liked so well, and informed me that 
Issa was a prophet of God and had done great 
miracles, that he had formed a bird of clay, breathed 
on it, and that it had flown away—all which 
was written in their sacred books. I suppose they 
thought that they were giving me great pleasure by 
praising ‘ Issa,’ and poor Alei was overjoyed that his 
brothers should have been so kind to me. 
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I then taught. him to write. He got paper, pens, 
and ink (he would not hear of my buying it), and 
learnt to write beautifully in two months or so. 
His brothers’ pride and joy knew no bounds, and 
they tried to express their gratitude to me by help- 
ing me when and where they could. Alei loved me 
as dearly as if I had been his brother. I shall never 
forget our parting when he left the prison. He had 
asked me to go with him to a secluded spot behind 
the barracks, and there he fell on my neck and wept. 
He had never kissed me before, and [ had never seen 
him ery. - 

‘You have done so much for me,’ said he, 
weeping; ‘more than my father and mother ever 
did; you made a man of me, and God will reward 
you, and I shall never forget you.’ 

I often wonder where he is now, my own sweet 
lad, my Alei ! 

There were also six Poles in our prison, all, or 
nearly all, of them highly educated and refined 
gentlemen, who kept close together and plainly 
showed their aversion to the other convicts, for 
which behaviour the latter hated and detested them 
with all their might and main. They were all mor- 
bidly sensitive and irritable, and I shall have ocea- 
sion to mention them repeatedly hereafter. These 
Poles sometimes lent me books to read during the 
latter period of my imprisonment. I shall. never 
forget the strange impression which the first’ hook I 
read after so many years produced on me. This is 
a subject I shall dwell on more particularly hereafter, 
as it is full of interest to me, though I fear that few 
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will be able to enter fully into my feelings. All I 
am going to say on that subject now is that, mental 
privations are much harder to bear than bodily ones. 
The peasant who is sentenced to penal servitude 
loses, it is true, his home, his family—in short, 
everything that is dear to him—but still he remains 
in his own sphere and goes to live among his own 
class of people; while the educated man who is con- 
demned to the same punishment as the peasant loses 
not only all that the latter has lost, but frequently 
much more. He must at once give up all those 
habits and customs, all those intellectual resources, 
which to him form part of his life, and let his mind 
die the slow death of starvation for want of proper 
food. He is like a fish out of water,. which lies 
gasping on the sand. And thus the punishment 
which according to the law is the same for both 
criminals is ten times more hard for him to bear 
than for the other. - 
The only human being in our cell who found 
favour in the eyes of the Poles was a Jew, perhaps be- 
cause he amused them. Hfe was at once the favourite 
and the laughing-stock of the prison, and the only 
Jew in the place. I cannot now think of him with- 
out laughing—he was so like a plucked chicken. 
Issai Fomitch, for that was his name, was about fifty 
years old, and rather under middle size—a puny, 
weak, miserable-looking creature. His face was all 
puckered, and his cheeks and brows marked with the 
hot iron. I have seldom seen such a mixture of 
shrewdness and simplicity, cowardice and impudence, 
all combined in one person.. ‘When I looked at 
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his puny body I could hardly believe that he had 
ever borne sixty lashes without succumbing on the 
spot. He had come to us for murder, and was look- 
ing forward impatiently to the end of his twelve 
years’ term of imprisonment that he might be sent 
to a convict colony to settle there and marry ; for 
this curious being had a very decided leaning towards 
holy matrimony. One thing was a great drawback 
to him in his prospects—the marks on his face. He 
confided to me with great solemnity that he had a 
prescription hidden away carefully for a miraculous 
salve which was to take away those ugly marks. He 
-did not dare use it while he was in the prison, not- 
withstanding his anxious wich to get rid of his dis- 
figurement, We were great friends. He was always 
in good humour, and no wonder, for he led a com. 
paratively easy life in the prison, being exempt from 
hard labour owing to his being a jeweller by profes- 
sion, and having almost more orders for jewellery 
given him than he could take, as there was no other 
jeweller in the place. He also combined the profit- 
able occupations of usurer and pawnbroker, and half 
the prison was constantly in his debt. He had ar- 
rived at the prison before me, and one of the Poles 
described to me his entrance into the prison, which 
I shall relate later on. 

The other prisoners in our cell were four Ras- 
kol’niks;* two or three Little Russians—sullen, un- 
pleasant fellows; a youth of twenty-three, with a small 
face and sharp thin nose, who had murdered eight 
people; several false-coiners, one of whom was the. 

! A religious sect, 
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buffoon of our cell, and a number of gloomy-looking 
men, with shaven heads and terribly disfigured faces, 
who hardly ever deigned to speak to anyone, and 
scowled at everybody with undisguised hatred. All 
these figures seemed to pass before my eyes like 
phantoms in a dream on that first terrible evening of 
my new life, which was spent amidst foul-mouthed 
abuse and filthy language, the clanking of chains, 
cynical laughter, in a mephitic atmosphere. I 
stretched myself out on the bare boards, put my 
clothes under my head (for I had no pillow), and 
covering myself with my short fur coat, tried, but 
in vain, to forget myself and my new surroundings 
in sleep. 
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CHAPTER V. 
“MY FIRST MONTH IN TIE CONVICT PRISON. 


Tureen days after my arrival in the prison I was 
ordered to go out and work, together with the other 
convicts. How well I remember that day—my first 
day of hard labour—and every little incident that 
occurred! Going out to work with the other pri- 
soners was quite a new experience to me altogether, 
and I still felt a kind of morbid interest in the 
novelty of my situation. I had suffered intensely 
during those last three days. I was broken down, 
my life shattered and crushed, and yet I seemed to 
find a kind of cruel pleasure in repeating to 
myself: ‘I have reached at last the end of my 
journey-—I ama convict! And this wretched place, 
which fills me with sad and dismal forebodings, is 
to be henceforth my home! Home! And yet, who 
knows? Perhaps when I come to leave it after many 
years I may even fecl sorry to go away!’ The 
thought that I might feel sorry to leave this place 
filled me with horror, and then J, for the first time 
in my life, began to realise the full truth of the say- 
ing which I had often heard repeated and never 
fully believed, that man is a being who can accustom 
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himself to everything and anything. But my future 
was still very dark, and my present surroundings 
seemed hardly calculated to make me look forward to 
il with hopeful trust. The undisguised curiosity with 
which my new comrades watched every one of my 
movements, the coarse rough manner in which they 
treated the gentleman who had suddenly been thrown 
into their midst, had nearly driven me wild; and I 
ardently longed for work that I might begin to live as 
they all lived, become as one of them, and drink my 
cup of bitterness to the very dregs. In those days I 
neither saw nor heard many things which took place 
before my eyes, and which it would have been better 
for me to have seen and heard, as they would have 
soothed and calmed my wounded feelings, and taught 
me to look for the sweet kernel beneath the rough 
bitter husk. Two or three kind faces which shone 
out among the many sombre countenances which sur- 
rounded me had cheered and encouraged me greatly. 
Nobody could be kinder and more considerate in his 
behaviour than poor Akim Akimytch, ‘There are 
everywhere bad and good people,’ said I to myself, 
‘and who knows ?—perhaps the people here are not 
even as bad, at least. some of them, as many who 
are notin prison,’ I could not help smiling at my 
own folly that I should try and make myself believe 
that there could be good people in a convict 
prison. I little suspected then that I was right in 
my surmise. | 

Among others there was one prisoner whose 
eharacter I did not learn to,appreciate till many 
years after, and yet we were together almost all the 
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time of my captivity. This was the convict Soushi- 
loff, who waited upon me. I had also another servant, 
the convict Ossip, whom Akim Akimytch had strongly 
recommended to me to engage as cook almost the 
very first day of my arrival, saying that he would 
ccok my dinner for me for thirty copecks a month if 
I did not like the prison diet and could afford to find 
my own dinners, Ossip was one of the four cooks 
who had been appointed by the convicts for the two 
kitchens. They were not obliged to accept the 
situation unless they liked it, and might throw it up 
any time they chose. They were exempt from hard 
labour, and their duties consisted in baking the 
bread and preparing the shtshi, and keeping the 
kitchens clean. Our cooks went by the name of 
‘kitchenmaids.’ This was by no means a term of 
derision, as the cooks were always elected among 
the better class of criminals, but rather a term of 
affection, a pet name for those useful members of 
society. Ossip had been re-elected several times and 
been ‘ kitchenmaid ’ for many years, though he occa~ 
sionally left his situation for a time when the temp- 
tation to smuggle liquor became too strong for him. 
He was a smuggler by profession, and, oddly enough, 
a remarkably steady and honest fellow, of a meek, 
gentle disposition, who never had had a-quarrel with 
any of his fellow-prisoners. All the cooks, including 
Ossip, sold liquor, and, if he had only been less afraid 
of being flogged and more venturesome, Ossip, with 
his passion for smuggling, might in time have made as 
much money as G&sin. We were always great friends, 
Ossip and I. As from my speaking about finding 
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my own dinners the reader might possibly be led to 
suppose that I had a nice little repast prepared for 
me every day, I hasten to dispel any such illusion by 
assuring him that I hardly ever spent more than a 
rouble a month on my food. My dinner consisted for 
many years of one pound of meat which Ossip roasted 
for me every day, and badly enough too. J always ate 
the prison bread, and if I was exceptionally hungry 
I would try and overcome my repugnance to the 
shtshi and eat some. After a while I even began 
to relish them in spite of the black-beetles. Meat was 
cheap enough in Siberia—in winter time it cost only 
one grosh a pound. Our provisions were bought for 
us in the town by the invalided soldiers who lived in 
our cells to maintain order. As these worthies were 
rather afraid of the convicts, and wished to spend 
their last days on earth in peace and quiet, they had 
volunteered their services in going daily to market 
for us without expecting even the slightest remune- 
ration, and thereby conciliated the good graces of 
the convicts. They bought-brick-tea,' tobacco, meat, 
kalatchi—in short, everything except liquor, which 
the prisoners smuggled in themselves, and occa- 
sionally treated their invalided friends to a glassful, 
which was always thankfully accepted. 

For many years Ossip and I never exchanged a 
word together. I made several attempts to draw 
him into a conversation, but he seemed utterly in- 
capable of sustaining his part in it, and confined 

1 The worst kind of tea. It is mixed with sheep’s blood and 


pressed in the shape of bricks. 
| H 
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himself to smiling or answering ‘ yes’ or ‘ no’ to all 
my remarks or questions. 

My other help was Soushiloff, who found me out 
and attached himself to me without the least en- 
eouragement on my part. I cannot even remember 
now when he first joined himself to my staff. He 
took it upon himself to wash my clothes. There was 
no wash-house in the prison, and all the washing had 
to be done in small wooden troughs over a large 
cesspool which was situated behind the barracks. 
Besides being my washerwoman, Soushiloff had a 
knack of making himself generally useful ; he would 
make my tea, run errands for me, find out things 
that I wanted to know, take my jacket to the tailor 
to be mended, and black my boots about four times 
a month. And all these various jobs were performed 
in such a grave business-like way, as if heaven only 
knows what responsibility rested on his shoulders. 
In short, he had completely fused our two destinies 
into one, and taken all my private concerns upon 
himself. Thus, e.g., he would never say, ‘ You have 
so many clean shirts,’ or ‘ Your jacket is torn’; but 
always, ‘ We have so many clean shirts,’ ‘Our jacket 
istorn’! His whole life was devoted to my service. 
He knew no handicraft, and I suppose that all the 
money he ever possessed were the few groshes that I 
gave him occasionally. I really do not think that he 
could have been happy unless he had attached him- 
self to some one, and he probably preferred me to 
other people because I was more civilised and paid 
him better than the rest. Soushfloff belonged to 
that class of people who never could make money, 
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or at least keep it in their pockets when they had 
some. There were many such in the prison, and I 
have spoken of them before. The most prominent 
trait in their character was a strong tendency, or 
rather an intense desire, to keep in the background 
as much as possible whenever there might be any 
occasion for them to come forward. They cannot 
help it—it is their nature to be so. 

Soushiloff was one of the most abject, wretched- 
looking mortals it has ever been my lot to meet. 
He always looked as if everybody’s hand were against 
him, though to my knowledge nobody ever hurt him 
in the prison. I always felt sorry for him, though 
it would have been difficult to assign any reason for 
my sympathy. I had tried in vain to draw him into 
conversation ; he never knew what to say, and seemed 
so painfully conscious of this defect that the only 
way to cheer him up after such unlucky attempts 
at conversation was to ask him to do something for 
me. 

He was of middle stature, neither plain nor 
handsome, neither old nor young, neither clever nor 
stupid, fair-haired and slightly marked with small- 
pox. The convicts often joked him for having 
‘exchanged himself,’ as they called it, on his way to 
Siberia fora silver rouble and a red shirt. To ‘exchange 
oneself’ means in prison slang to exchange names 
and consequently sentences with some one else. How- 
ever incredible this may seem it is true, nevertheless, 
and the custom existed in full vigour during my 
time in Siberia; it was sanctified by old traditions, 
and the transactions were conducted according to 

H2 
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certain forms. I should never have believed such 
a thing to be possible if a similar instance to the 
one I am going to relate had not taken place before 
my own eyes. An ‘exchange’ takes place in the 
following manner. A large party of convicts are on 
their way to Siberia—some are going to the mines, 
others to a convict prison, and the rest to a convict 
colony. On the road one of them—e.g. a certain 
Mikhailoff—expresses a desire to ‘ exchange ’ himself. 
He is sentenced to penal servitude for so many 
years, and does not in the least care about going 
to a convict prison. So he casts his eyes about, 
and finally discovers some poor wretch whose pun- 
ishment is less severe than his own; he may be 
going to the mines for a short time, or to a settle- 
ment, or have been sentenced to penal servitude for 
afew years. We will call this poor wretch Soushi- 
loff. He has been born a serf, and is sent to the 
colonies perhaps for some trifling offence, through 
some caprice of his master, etc. Soushiloff is 
hungry and cold and tired; he has walked 1,500 
versts without a copeck in his pocket, living on the 
coarse food provided by the Government, and not 
being able to afford himself even a cup of tea. His 
convict garb is barely sufficient to protect him from 
the inclemencies of the weather. Mikhailoff makes 
up to Soushiloff; they become friends, and one fine 
day, on arriving at the next stage, where they are to 
rest a day or two, he treats him to as much liquor as 
the other can drink. Finally he proposes to him to 
exchange names. ‘ You see my name is Mikhailoff. 
I am not going to a common prison like the rest of 
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you, but to the ‘ Special Department,” and being 
<‘ Special” it must naturally be better than one of 
your common prisons.’ 

The fact is that few people knew anything about 
this so-called *‘ Special Department.’ It existed some- 
where in an out-of-the-way corner of Siberia, and so 
few convicts had been sent to it—not more than seventy 
in my time—that its whereabouts was by no means 
easy to discover. I have frequently met people who 
were well acquainted with Siberia, and had lived and 
served there for years without having heard any- 
thing about the ‘ Special Department’ till I told them 
about it. It is mentioned in the Penal Code in the 
following terms:—‘ A Special Department will be 
established in the convict prison at for the most 
important criminals, until the necessary steps have 
been taken towards settling the duration of their 
term of exile.’ The convicts who were in that de- 
partment did not know whether they were sentenced 
for lifetime or only foraterm. It is, therefore, not to 
be wondered at that neither Soushiloff nor any of his 
party knew anything about this place, perhaps with 
the exception of Mikhailoff, who had reasons of his 
own for suspecting what it might possibly be. Soushi- 
loff was exiled to one of the convict settlements. 
Was there ever a more fortunate coincidence for 
Mikhailoff? ‘Would you like to exchange names?’ 
Poor Soushfloff is drunk; his simple soul is filled 
with gratitude towards Mikhailoff who has been so 
kind to him; he cannot find it in his heart to say ‘ no.’ 
Besides, he has heard the other convicts talk among 
themselves about exchanging names, and knows that 
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it is frequently done. They agree. Mikhailoff takes 
advantage of Soushiloff’s childlike simplicity, and 
buys his name from him for a silver rouble and.a 
red shirt, both objects being handed over to him on 
the spot in the presence of witnesses. The next 
morning Soushiloff has sufficiently recovered his 
senses to realise that he has pledged himself rashly ; 
but Mikhailoff stands treat again, and when he re- 
fuses to let his victim have any more liquor, why, 
there is the rouble to fall back upon, and the red 
shirt follows the rouble. He has got into a scrape 
now and cannot get out of it again. He must either 
give back the money or keep the false name; and 
where is Soushiloff to get a whole rouble from? In 
vain he asks for mercy. The affair comes before 
the artél, and he is plainly told that he must either 
keep his promise or else the artél will force him to 
give back the rouble. It stands to reason that if the 
artél were to excuse one of its members from keep- 
ing his promise the whole system of exchanging 
names would fall to the ground. The poor fellow 
knows that if he persists in making a fuss about the 
matter and in refusing to keep his promise he will 
be severely beaten, nay, perhaps killed, and with 
a heavy heart he accepts his destiny. The exchange 
of names is made known to the rest of the party. 
Mikhailoff stands treat once more, and the others 
don’t care where Mikhailoff or Soushiloff go to finally, 
especially after the former has treated them so hand- 
somely. At the next stage the roll is called. * Mik- 
hailoff, shouts the officer on duty. ‘ Present,’ 
replies Soushiloff, and vice versa. In Tobélsk the 
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convicts separate to go to their respective places of 
destination. Mikhailoff walks off to the settlements, 
and Soushiloff is sent to the ‘ Special Department’ 
with a double escort. The matter can’t be helped 
now, for the poor fellow has no means of proving his 
identity. Nobody knows where the witnesses are 
now, and even if they could be found they would be 
sure to swear that Soushiloff is Mikhailoff. And this 
is the way in which Soushiloff got into the ‘ Special 
Department’ for a rouble and a red shirt, and was 
laughed at into the bargain by the convicts for 
having exchanged names for such a trifling sum. 
Generally the convict who gives his name to another 
and takes his instead demands a high price, not 
unfrequently thirty or fifty roubles. 

We had been living together for some years, 
Soushiloff and I, and he had really become very 
much attached to me, and I rather liked him. One 
day—I shall always blame myself for my cruelty—he 
had neglected to do something I had asked him to 
do for me. I felt very much vexed about it. As it 
happened, I had just paid him for his services, and 
said sharply: ‘ There, Soushiloff, you are ready 
enough to take my money, yet you don’t take any 
pains to do what I tell you.’ Soushiloff did not 
answer me back, but ran off immediately to see 
about the matter. A few days passed; Soushiloff 
seemed very much out of sorts and cast down about 
something. It never once crossed my mind that my 
careless words might have caused his grief; but 
knowing that another convict, Anton Vassilyeff, was 
worrying him about a trifling debt, I supposed that 
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he was unable to pay him just now, and did not like 
to ask me for more money, and that this pecuniary 
difficulty was the cause of his sadness. On the third 
day, as I was sitting on my pallet and Soushiloff 
standing before me, I said to him, ‘Soushiloff, I 
think you ought to pay Anton Vassilyeff. Here is 
some money for you; pay him, and have the matter 
settled once for all.’ He seemed much astonished at 
my offering him the money, especially as he had rea- 
son to think that he had been sufficiently paid for 
his services, and could hardly expect me to give him 
anything for some time to come. He looked first at 
the money, then at me, and then'rushed out of the 
room. I followed him, and found him leaning against 
the fence behind the prison, his face pressed against 
the planks. ‘What is the matter, Soushiloff?’ I 
asked. He did not look at me, but I saw, to my 
great astonishment, that tears stood in his eyes. 
‘You think, Alexander Petrévitch,’ stammered he, 
trying not to look at me, ‘that I—for the love of 
money—while I—-I—!’ Here he turned again to 
the fence with such vehemence that he hit his head 
against it,and sobbed aloud. That was the first time 
I had ever seen a man weep in the convict prison. 
It cost me not a little trouble to soothe him, and 
although henceforth he served me even with greater 
zeal, if possible, than before, I knew from almost im- 
perceptible signs that in his heart he had never for- 
given me my cruel reproach. Yet he never seemed 
hurt or offended when the other prisoners abused or 
laughed at him. 

My meeting with another convict, called A——, 
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who had arrived at the prison a short time before me, 
rendered almost unbearably hard and bitter the first 
days that I spent in the penal establishment. I was 
prepared to meet him there. He was a striking 
example of the depth of degradation and depravity 
into which a human being can sink after he has once 
stifled every feeling of shame and remorse in his 
heart. A—— was the young man of gentle birth 
whom I have frequently mentioned before as our dela- 
tor, who reported to the Major whatsoever happened 
in the prison, and was an intimate friend of his ser- 
vant Fed’ka. His story is easily told. He left school 
when still very young, quarrelled with his relations 
in Moscow, who were shocked at the life he led and 
tried to rescue him while it was yet time, and came 
to St. Petersburg, where he continued his evil courses. 
Finding himself short of money he joined in an infer- 
nal conspiracy against some innocent people, accusing 
them falsely of high treason, and hoping thereby to 
obtain a great reward. The plot was discovered, the 
conspirators arrested, he among the rest, and he was 
exiled to Siberia for ten years. As I have said be- 
fore, he was still a youug man in the prime of life, 
and it might have been expected that such a terrible 
change in his life would have opened his eyes, and 
perhaps altered him altogether. But this strange 
man accepted his new destiny with the greatest in- 
difference; all he complained of was that he had to 
work, and all he regretted were the haunts of vice 
and the pastrycooks’ shops which he had frequented 
in St. Petersburg. He used to say that when a 
man was once a convict he ought to be as bad as he 
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possibly could be, and that it was ridiculous to try 
and become better. I speak of him as a phenomenon 
of perversity. I have spent many years among mur- 
derers and criminals of the worst possible class, but 
never did I meet with such terrible moral depravity 
and shameless vice as in A How I hated his 
cynical, sardonic smile! Yet he was shrewd, and 
even clever, good-looking, and not without education. 
The convicts were all on good terms with A ; 
although they knew that he was constantly in the 
habit of reporting to the Major what they said or 
did. His having fonnd favour in the eyes of the 
drunken Major greatly raised him in their eyes. 
Among many other lies which he had told his 
protector, he had assured him that he could paint 
portraits, and the worthy officer immediately insisted 
on being painted by him in his own house. Here he 
became intimate with Fed’ka, who ruled over his 
master, and consequently over the prison and the 
convicts. A used to amuse the Major by re- 
peating the gossip of the prison to him, and the 
latter would frequently, when drunk, box his in- 
former’s ears and kick his shins, calling him a cursed 
dog, and many similar sweet names, and then sit 
down and order him to go on with his picture. In 
his eyes, A , though a great painter as he thought, 
was nothing but a convict prisoner, whom he might 
treat as he chose. A went on painting the 
Major’s portrait for a whole year without ever finish- 
ing it, when at last his sitter lost all patience, and 
having come to the conclusion that the portrait, in- 
stead of becoming like him, became more like any- 
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body else, he flew into a great rage, gave the artist 
a sound thrashing, and sent him back to his hard 
labour in the prison. A mourned deeply over 
the change, and frequently sighed for the flesh-pots 
in the Major’s kitchen, and the pleasant days he used 
to spend there in company with his bosom friend, 
Fed’ka. 

It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good. 
We were not long in testing the truth of this 
proverb. A ’s disgrace put an end to the suffer- 
ings of M , another convict whom the Major had 
most cruelly persecuted for the last year, because 
A hated him, and never missed an opportunity 
to set the Major against him. When A came 
to the prison, M was there all by himself, suf- 
fering terribly from his loneliness. He had separated 
himself from the other convicts, who inspired him 
with loathing, and was hated by them. Generally 
speaking, the position of people like M is almost 
unbearable in convict prisons. M did not know 
anything about A ’g previous history, while the 
latter took in the situation at a glance, and at once 
assured M that he had been exiled for some 
political crime like himself. Poor M was de- 
lighted to find a friend, a fellow-sufferer of his own 
class. He tended him carefully, comforted him dur- 
ing the first days, thinking that he too must be suf- 
fering terribly, gave him all the money he had, fed 
and clothed him—in a word, shared everything with 
him. A soon took to hating M , because 
the latter was a noble, generous-minded man and 
unlike himself; and took good care to repeat to the 
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Major what M——— had told him about their tyrant 
(as he called him) in their conversations. The result 
was that the Major took a violent dislike to M ; 
and if the Commandant had not interfered occasion- 
ally, poor M would have had a hard time of it 
in the prison. Of course M soon learned to 
whom he was indebted for all this fresh trouble. It 
gave A great pleasure to meet him, and he never 
failed to look at him with that infernal smile of his. 
Later on, this wretched being ran away with another 
convict and their escort, but I shall have to say more 
of that hereafter. He made up to me at first, 
thinking that I did not know his story, but soon left 
me in peace. 

During the first three days I dragged myself 
wearily from place to place or lay on my pallet. 
Akim Akimytch had recommended to me a trust- 
worthy convict, who made my shirts for me for a 
trifling remuneration (the material was provided by 
the Government). I also followed my kind counsel- 
lor’s advice, and got myself a little mattress, which 
could be folded up and stowed away during the day- 
time—it was made of thick felt, and covered with 
canvas, and no thicker than a pancake—and a pillow 
stuffed with wool, which seemed terribly hard at first 
till I got accustomed to it. Akim Akimytch took a 
great interest in getting all these various articles for 
me, and even made me with his own hands a blanket 
which consisted entirely of small pieces of old jackets 
and trousers which I had bought from the other con- 
victs. The clothes were also provided by the Govern- 
ment, and expected to last a certain time—jackets 
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and trousers one year, and fur coats three years. At 
the expiration of this term, the suit becomes the 
property of the convict, who immediately sells it to 
the highest bidder in the prison. Even the most 
ragged suit of clothes, which a beggar would be 
ashamed to wear, is sure to find a purchaser. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MY FIRST MONTH IN THE CONVICT PRISON (continued). 


I was not altogether without money when I ar- 
rived at the prison. I did not carry a large sum 
about me for fear of its being stolen, but I had a 
few rouble-notes hidden in the lining of the cover of 
my New Testament. Both the book and the money 
had been given me in Tobélsk by fellow-sufferers 
who were dragging out a weary life far from their 
home and those that had been dear to their hearts. 
There are, and ever will be in Siberia, persons who 
have devoted their whole life to doing good to convict 
prisoners. They care for them as they would for 
their own children, and try to lighten their burden 
in every possible way. I cannot help mentioning 
here one instance of the kind which has come under 
my own personal notice. 

In the town where our prison was there lived a 
widowed lady, called Nasst4ssya Ivanovna, whose 
whole life had been devoted to succouring and help- 
ing the exiles. We did not know her personally 
while we were convict prisoners, but she seemed to 
have taken a special fancy to us without even knowing 
us; and many were the kind messages this good soul 
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contrived to send us. I sometimes wondered if 
perhaps a member of her own family, or some other 
person who may have been dear to her, had suffered 
in a similar way, and whether it was for the sake of 
him that she was so good and kind to us. After 
leaving the prison, on the eve of my departure for 
another town, I called on her to express my gratitude 
for all her kindness. She was living somewhere on 
the outskirts of the town in the house of a near 
relative. If I were asked to describe Nasstassya 
Ivanovna—to say if she were young or old, plain or 
handsome, clever or stupid—I am afraid that I could 
not do it, for she belonged to that class of persons of 
whom it is as difficult to say what they are as what 
theyare not. But there was about her an atmosphere 
of love and peace which soothed us and did us good 
after the long years we had spent in a place and 
among people where love and peace were almost 
unknown words. She hardly ever took her eyes from 
us, laughed when we laughed, took the greatest 
interest in all we said, and bustled about to get us 
the best her house could offer, for she was poor. 
Tea was presently brought in, and quite a substantial 
meal provided. When we rose to take leave—a 
former fellow-prisoner had accompanied me in my 
visit—she disappeared for a moment, and reappeared 
with two cigar-cases in her hand. She had made 
them herself of cardboard, poor soul (and very badly 
too), and covered them with coloured paper not 
unlike that which is generally used for the binding 
of arithmetic books in village schools—for aught 
I know she may have used an old arithmetic book 
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for the purpose. Both cases were ornamented with 
a thin border of gilt paper which she had perhaps 
bought on purpose. 

‘I know that you smoke cigarettes, and I thought 

™ that perhaps you might be able to make use of this 
trifle,’ said she timidly, as if she were presuming too 
much in making usa present. I have often heard it 
said, and read too, that the highest love for our neigh- 
bour is in reality nothing but egotism, yet I fail to 
see wherein egotism showed itself in this instance. 

Although I had brought only a small sum of 
money with me, I could not find it in my heart to 
refuse the convicts who, in the course of the first day, 
came repeatedly to borrow small sums of money 
from me. Still I felt vexed with myself for allowing 
them to cheat me in the most barefaced manner, as 
I thought then, and still more for having made 
myself the laughing-stock of the whole prison when 
it was most important that I should at once take my 
position in the place. I suddenly found myself in 
a totally new sphere, among strange people who did 
not know me and whom I did not know, with whom 
I had nothing in common and never could have. 
What were our relations to be? Would I ever meet 
with a congenial spirit among them? Could I hope 
to find a friend? 

With such and similar thoughts haunting my 
brain day and night, it is not to be wondered at that 
I began to feel inexpressibly sad and dejected. In 
vain did I try to rouse myself and shake off my 
sadness by forcing myself to attend to the numerous 
little household arrangements which it was necessary 
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to make in order to make life less hard in the prison 
and in which Akim Akimytch had volunteered to 
help me. ‘I am buried alive,’ I used sometimes to 
say to myself, standing on the steps of our prison | 
in the dusk of the early evening, and watching the ~ 
convicts who had come home from their work and 
were loitering about in the courtyard or hanging 
idly about the kitchens. As I watched them wist- 
fully I tried to read their characters and individual 
dispositions in their features and movements. Some 
looked cross and sullen, while others were merrily 
laughing and cracking jokes with their neighbours. 
These two types, the serious and the merry ones, are 
most commonly met with in the convict prisons. 
Some quarrelled, and others talked quietly with 
each other; some walked up and down apart from 
the rest, looking thoughtful or tired and apathetic, 
while others swaggered about with their caps jauntily 
set on one side and their fur coats thrown loosely over 
their shoulders. ‘So this is to be my world hence- 
forth,’ thought I, ‘in which I must live for many 
years tocome.’ I tried at first to get Akim Akimytch 
to tell me all about the convicts—their dispositions, 
temperaments, etc., at our afternoon tea-parties. 
During the first weeks of my life in the prison I 
lived almost entirely on tea, and frequently invited 
Akim Akimytch to share the contents of my teapot. 
He never refused my invitations, and invariably took 
it upon himself to boil the water in our own funny 
little tin samovar, which had been manufactured in 
the prison and lent me by M When I had 
poured him out his glass of tea (Akim Akimytch was 
I 
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the fortunate possessor of a couple of glasses), he 
always sipped it in deep silence and with great pro- 
priety ; then set the tumbler down and immediately 
. began to stitch away with great vigour at my coun- 
‘derpane. But he could not tell me what I wanted 
to know, nor could he at all understand why I should 
take such an interest in the convicts, and listened to 
my questions with a curious smile which I well 
remember. ‘I see it is of no use asking questions,’ 
thought I, ‘and I suppose I had better try and find 
out for myself what I want to know.’ 

Early on the fourth morning after my arrival in 
the prison the convicts were as usual drawn up in 
two rows in the little square in front of the guard- 
room by the gates. Both facing them and behind 
them stood soldiers with loaded guns. A soldier is 
authorised to fire at a convict if the latter attempts 
to escape or in a case of open mutiny, but is at the 
same time responsible for his shot. The head 
engineer arrived with his staff and the soldiers who 
superintended our work. The roll was called; the 
convict prisoners who worked in the tailors’ workshop 
were sent away first, then the workmen par excellence 
dispersed about the different workshops, and the rest 
were sent to do various little jobs. Twenty men, 
myself included, were sent down to the river which 
flowed behind the fortress to break up two old barges 
which belonged to the Government and were frozen 
in, that the wood might not be wasted. As the 
country was richly wooded, and fuel was sold at a 
nominal price, a few pieces more or less of rotten 
timber could hardly make much difference in the 
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economical arrangements of the prison, and the 
whole job seemed to be merely a pretext to keep us 
busy. This the men knew, and went about their 
work in a listless way, very different from the eager- 
ness with which they worked at a job that offered 
more interest, especially if it was to be finished by 
a certain time. In such cases they seemed to grow 
quite excited over their task, and often would exert 
themselves to their utmost to finish it in a shorter 
time than had been allotted to them, not for the 
sake of the profit, for profit there was none for them, 
but because their self-love was touched. 

It was a mild, foggy winter day; the air was so 
warm that the snow had begun to melt in some places. 
Our chains rattled and jingled as we went down by 
the banks of the river. Two or three men went to fetch 
the necessary tools, and I walked on with the others, 
feeling less low-spirited than I had felt for some time 
past, and wondering what hard labour was like and 
how I was going to do it for the first time in my life. 
I remember every little incident that happened on 
this morning, which was my first day of hard labour, 
On the road we met a tradesman with a long beard, 
who stopped and put his hand in his pocket. A 
convict detached himself from us, and taking off 
his cap ran up to him, gratefully received the charit- 
able contribution, five copecks, and came back to 
us. The man crossed himself and went on his way. 
The five copecks were spent in kalatchi which the 
convicts bought and divided among themselves. 

Some of my comrades walked along in silence, 
looking surly and unhappy, others seemed indifferent 

12 
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to what was going on, and a few chatted among 
themselves. One convict was in very high spirits, 
singing and dancing and jingling his chains at every 
jump. His name was Skour&toff, and he was the 
same man who on the first morning after my arrival 
in the prison had quarrelled with another for daring 
to assert that he, the other one, was a gaol-bird, 
Finally he struck up a ditty the first lines of which 


ran thus, 
They married me while I was away, 
When I had gone to the mill. 


‘There now, what is he howling about ?’ reproach- 
fully remarked one convict, who, by the way, had no 
business to make any remarks whatever. 

‘The wolf knows but one song, and the people ot 
Tota have learnt it from him, remarked another, 
with a strong Little-Russian accent. 

‘There’s no harm in coming from Toila,’ retorted 
Skour&toff, ‘ but I have been told that you were nearly 
choked with dumplings in Poltdva.’ 

‘That’s a cursed lie. Didn’t you eat your shtshi 
with a wooden shoe, you son of a dog?’ 

‘And now he looks as if the devil himself were 
feeding him with cannon-balls, added a third. 

‘ My dear brothers, J have been brought up very 
delicately in my youth,’ answered Skouratoff, with 
a slight sigh, as if his bringing-up were rather a 
grievance to him, and addressing the whole party. 
‘Ever since I was a baby I have been fed on prunes. 
and Prussian rolls; my brothers have a shop in 
Moscow, in Pacaighy Street, and sell wind. aney 
are the richest merchants I know.’ 
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‘And what have you been trading with?’ 

‘Oh, various things. I had two hundred given 
me about that time.’ 

¢Roubles ?’ interrupted an inquisitive listener, 
catching his breath at the mere thought of so much 
money. 

‘No, dear friend, they were lashes, not roubles.’ 

¢Lotika, hallo there—Loika, I say.’ 

‘Others may call me Lotka if they please, but I 
shall be much obliged to you if you will call me 
Lotka Kousmitch,’ retorted rather sharply a thin 
convict with a peaked nose. 

‘Very well, Loika Kousmitch, if you like it 
better, and go to the devil!’ 

‘Tm not Lotika Kousmitch for you. If you want 
to speak to me, you must call me grandfather.’ 

‘Oh, go to the devil with your titles and grand- 
fathers. I shan’t waste any more words on you. I 
wanted to tell you something that would have amused 
you, though, but you put it clean out of my head. 
You see, brethren, it so happened that I did not stay 
long in Moscow. I had fifteen lashes with the knout 
given me, and was sent here, And then : 

‘But what did they send you here for ?’ inter- 
rupted another, who had been listening attentively. 

‘You see, brethren, if you want to get rich ina 
short time you had better not drink and gamble. 
But I did so want to be a rich man, and you see to 
what it has brought me |’ » 

This was said in such a comically plaintive tone 
that some of the men began to laugh. Skourétoff 
evidently belonged to that class of good-humoured 
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fellows who seem to consider it their duty to amuse 
their gloomy fellow-men, and get nothing but abuse 
for their pains. 

‘You had better take care of yourself, and not 
go too near a wood, for you might be mistaken for a 
sable and killed some day,’ observed Lotka Kous- 
mitch ironically. ‘I suppose your coat alone cost as 
much as a hundred roubles.’ 

Skour&toff was attired in a wretched old fur coat 
which was covered with patches of all sizes and 
colours. He examined it attentively, but without 
displaying great emotion. 

‘If my coat is shabby, my head is very precious, 
brothers,’ replied he. ‘ When I left Moscow I felt 
so grateful to know that my poor little head was 
going with me. Farewell, Moscow, many thanks 
for the hot bath you gave me, and the stripes on my 
back. You have no business to be looking at my 
coat, dear friend.’ 

‘Would you like me to look at your head in- 
stead ? ’ 

‘’Tain’t his own head,’ remarked Lotika Kous- 
mitch again. ‘He asked for a head as he marched 
through Tyumén with his party, and some one gave 
him this one for Christ’s sake.’ ! 

‘Did you ever learn a trade, Skouratoff ?’ 

‘Oh, to be sure he did,’ remarked a surly-looking 
fellow in a grutf voice. ‘He knows how to catch 
greenhorns and pick their pockets, depend upon 
that.’ 


* I.e.as he would give to a beggar. Russian beggars always 
ask for alms for ‘ Christ’s sake.’ 
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‘I did try to make a pair of boots once,’ replied 
Skour&toff, without noticing the bitter remark. 

‘Did any one buy them?’ 

‘Oh, yes; there was one man who did not fear 
God and honour his parents. So the Lord punished 
him by sending him to buy the boots that I had 
made.’ 

An explosion of laughter greeted this last sally. 

‘And then I once mended a pair of boots since 
I came here,’ Skourdtoff continued coolly, ‘ for Lieu- 
tenant Stepan Fédorytch Pomértzeff,’ 

‘Was he pleased with them?’ 

‘I am sorry to say, my little brethren, that 
he was not. He swore at me, and even kicked me. 
Bless my soul, what a passion he was in! Alackaday, 
what a queer thing life is after all! 

‘Wait a moment, stop a moment, 
Akoulina’s husband’s coming,’ 
sang he merrily, jumping up and down. 

‘Stupid fool,’ growled the Little-Russian, casting 
at him a look of ineffable disgust. 

‘He is a useless creature, gravely remarked 
another. 

I was rather puzzled why they should be vexed 
with Skourétoff for being merry, and why all the 
men who seemed to be of a more cheerful disposition 
than the rest should be. bullied and abused by them. 
My first thought, naturally enough, was that the 
Little-Russian had a personal grudge against Skour4- 
toff, But I soon convinced myself that there was 
nothing of the kind, and that poor Skourdtoff’s only 
fault lay in a lack of personal dignity which was de 
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rigueur in the prison. That was the reason why 
they called him a ‘ useless creature.’ All those who 
were like Skouratoff, good-humoured and afraid of 
giving offence, were most unmercifully bullied and 
abused by the others, while some who combined 2 
cheerful disposition with a ready tongue, and never 
allowed themselves to be attacked without making 
their adversary smart for it by some cutting answer 
which turned the laugh against him, were sure to be 
respected and perhaps slightly feared by the rest. 

By this time we had reached the banks of the 
river. The old barges which we were to break up 
lay frozen in at our feet. Beyond, on the opposite 
bank, the white steppe stretched far away. It was 
altogether a dreary, desolate view which seemed cal- 
culated to fill the heart with that strange feeling of 
intense yearning which the sight of a vast plain 
always awakens inus. I had expected that the con- 
victs would rush down to their work at once, but was 
mistaken. Some sat down on logs of wood which 
lay about on the ground, and almost every one drew 
from his boots a pouch with Siberian tobacco, which 
was sold at three copecks a pound, and short wooden 
pipes which they had made themselves, and began to 
smoke. The soldiers who escorted us formed a chain 
around us and began to watch us, looking excessively 
bored. 

‘I wonder what they are going to do with this 
rotten timber,’ remarked one of the men in an under- 
tone, as if talking to himself. 

‘They must be badly off for fuel.’ 

‘I expect they are, lazily answered another. 
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‘Where are those peasants going?’ asked the 
first, after a pause. He had not even heard the 
answer to his remark, and was pointing to a party of 
peasants who were walking in single file across the 
snow at some distance. The men turned lazily round 
in that direction, and not having anything better to 
do for the moment began toridicule them. The last 
man in the file walked rather in a peculiar fashion, 
stretching out his arms and holding his head, which 
was adorned bya tall fur cap, very much on one side. 
His whole figure stood out clearly against the white 
snow. 

‘Doesn’t brother Petrévitch look quite a swell,’ 
remarked one of the convicts, mimicking the peasant’s 
dialect. I have often noticed that convicts despise 
the peasants, and look down upon them, although 
more than one-half of them have been peasants them- 
selves. : 

‘The last man looks as if he were going to sow 
horse-radish,’ observed another. 

‘He is bowed down by many cares, for he is rich,’ 
said a third. 

Here all the men laughed lazily. A woman came 
up with a basket of kalatchi for sale. The five 
copecks were immediately invested in the favourite 
delicacy, which was divided and eaten on the spot. 

A young fellow, who sold kalatchi in the prison, 
bought a score of them, and tried to persuade the 
woman to let him have three kalatchi out of ten, 
instead of one. But she remained inflexible. 

‘Let me have that one too,’ pleaded the youth. 

‘Is there anything else you want ?’ retorted she, 
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‘ Yes, all the kalatchi that grow so stale, because 
you can’t sell them, that the mice won’t eat them.’ 

‘Oh, you wretch!’ And the woman shrieked 

“with laughter. 

At last the subaltern officer whose duty it was to 
superintend our work, made his appearance, stick in 
hand. 

‘Hallo there, what do you mean by sitting down 
instead of working? Get up at once!’ shouted he. 

‘Give us a task, if you please, Ivan Matveitch,’ 
said one of the leaders, rising slowly to his feet. 

‘Why did you not ask for a task when you were 
sent here? Pull the barge to pieces, there’s a task 
for you.’ 

After a good deal of hesitation the men at last 
condescended to rise, and went down slowly to the 
river. Two or three men immediately took the lead, 
and began to issue orders right and left which nobody 
obeyed. It had been decided that the barge was not 
to be chopped up into small pieces of wood, but that 
the planks were to be saved as much as possible, 
which gave more work, especially as they were fast- 
ened to the ribs of the boat with large iron nails. 

‘I suppose we had better take this piece of wood 
off first. Come here, boys,’ called out one of the 
convicts who had hitherto remained in the back- 
ground, putting his arms round a large piece of wood 
and waiting for help. But no help came. 

‘Oh, you are going to do it all, are you? You'll 
never do it, and if your grandfather the old bear 
were here, he couldn’t do it either,’ growled some one. 

‘But how am I to begin, brothers? I really don’t 
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know,’ replied the man, letting the piece of wood 
go, and standing up. 

‘You cannot finish the whole job by yourself, and 
you might as well have stayed where you were.’ 

‘He has not wits enough about him to feed three 
hens, and he wants to teach us. The dolt!’ 

‘But what have I done, brothers,’ remonstrated 
the poor wretch ; ‘I only thought——’ 

‘I suppose you had better be wrapped up in brown 
paper and set aside; or would you like me to pickle 
you for next winter?’ shouted the sub, who had been 
standing by while all this bickering was going on, 
and feeling a little bewildered at the sight of twenty 
stalwart men who did not know how to pull a barge 
to pieces. ‘ Be quick, will you.’ 

‘We can’t do anything quicker than quick, Ivan 
Matveitch |’ 

‘You, at any rate, don’t seem to be doing any- 
thing at all! Hallo, there, Savélyeff, what are you 
standing there for, staring as if you wanted to sell 
your eyes to the highest bidder? Set about it at 
once |” 

‘ But I can’t do everything myself.’ 

‘Do give us a task, [van Matveitch.’ 

‘I have said no once, and I am not going to do 
it. Pull the barge to pieces and then go home.’ 

After much further deliberation the men at last 
made up their minds to work, but they set about it 
in such a sleepy, lazy way, that I really felt vexed at 
seeing a crowd of strong healthy men work with so 
little energy. Hardly had they begun to remove the 
first plank when it broke in two. However, they 
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assured the sub that they could not have helped it, 
and that the whole thing must be done in a different 
way altogether. A long consultation then ensued, 
and as the discussion warmed they very nearly came 
to blows. The sub flourished his stick wildly and 
swore at them again, but another plank was smashed. 
‘It was discovered next that we were short of instru- 
ments, and two convicts, escorted by a soldier, went 
off to the fortress in search of them, while the rest 
sat down on the barge, calmly took out their pipes, 
and began to smoke again. 

At last the sub lost all patience. ‘ Well, I don’t 
think that you will ever be short of work—I never 
saw such lazy people in all my life !—-never, never, 
never ;’ and he marched back to the fortress flourish- 
ing his stick and grumbling. 

An hour later the ‘conductor’ arrived. He lis- 
tened quietly to what the convicts had to say, and 
told them that he was going to set them a task. They 
were to take out four more planks without breaking 
them, and pull the greater part of the barge to 
pieces, when they might go home. The task was by 
no means an easy one; but the men set about it with 
wonderful alacrity, and half an hour before the drum 
sounded for going home they were on their way back to 
the prison, tired out with their morning’s labour, but as 
happy as children, having succeeded in gaining half 
an hour. There was one thing which had struck me 
in their behaviour towards me this morning. [I 
seemed to be always getting in their way, and every 
offer to help them was refused with harsh and un- 
kind words. Even a miserable, ragged wretch, who 
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never dared to open his mouth in the presence of 
others who were cleverer than he, abused me when I 
happened to come too near him, under pretext that I 
was in his way. At last one of the men said to me 
in a gruff voice, ‘What do you want here? Go 
away. You have no business to be here.’ 

‘He is in a bag, and does not know how to get 
out of it,’ remarked another. 

‘You had better get a tin cup, added a third, 
‘and go and beg like a blind man’s dog, instead of 
hanging about here.’ 

So I was obliged to step aside and look on while 

they worked ; but their petty persecutions did not 
~ stop even when they had gained their end and driven 
me out of their midst. I had hardly stood aside 
for a moment, when some one cried, pointing to 
me, ‘That’s the kind of workman they send to 
help us! Did you ever see such a pack of lazy 
dogs ?’ 

All this was of course done on purpose, as nothing 
could please them better than to torture and perse- 
cute a gentleman. 

The reader will understand why almost the first 
question that I had ventilated in my mind on enter- 
ing the prison had heen what would be my position 
with regard to the other convicts, and how I should 
behave towards them. I did not know then, nor did 
I learn till a long time after, that if I had prided 
myself on my gentle birth, despised them for being 
plebeians, and given myself airs, they would have 
respected me much more than they did, for then I 
should have been a perfect gentleman, according to 
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their ideas. They would no doubt have sneered at 
me and abused me still, but for all that I should 
have answered to their conception of a gentleman. 
Again, if I had tried to flatter them, to win their 
favour by cringing before them, become hand and glove 
with them, they would have at once suspected me of 
cowardice, and despised me still more. On the other 
hand, I did not like to follow the example of the 
Poles, my fellow-sufferers, who had assumed towards 
them that tone of icy politeness which is so intensely 
galling and irritating. I knew very well that they 
despised me because I wanted to work like one of 
them, and did not give myself airs; and though I 
was sure that in due time they would be obliged to 
change their opinion about me, still I could not help 
feeling grieved at the thought that they almost had 
a right to despise me now, for was I not in their eyes 
trying to curry favour with them by working like 
one of them? 

That same afternoon, when I returned home after 
finishing my task, I felt terribly sad and low-spirited. 
I shuddered at the thought of the long dreary years 
that were in store for me, of the thousands of days 
which would be exactly like one another, and probably 
like the one I had just passed. I was wandering 
about in the yard absorbed in-my gloomy reflec- 
tions, when I suddenly beheld our Sh&rik running to 
meet me. Sh&rik was our prison dog; he had lived 
in the convict. prison since time immemorial, be- 
longed to no one in particular, looked upon every 
one of us individually as his master, and subsisted 
chiefly on broken meat and garbage. He was of 
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common breed, black with white spots, with good 
clever eyes, and had a beautiful bushy tail. Nobody 
had ever petted the poor creature or cared for him 
till I came. I am naturally fond of dogs, and on the 
first day of my arrival I had stroked him and given 
him a piece of bread. The dog stood perfectly still 
while I stroked him, looking at me lovingly with his 
deep brown eyes, softly wagging his tail in sign of 
pleasure. To-night Shdrik had been looking for me 
everywhere, and when at last he caught sight of me in 
my dusky corner behind the prison he came up at full 
speed, whining with joy. I cannot tell how it hap- 
pened, but when I took his head between my hands and 
kissed it. tenderly, the dog put both paws on my shoul- 
ders and began to lick my face. ‘ Heaven has sent me 
a friend,’ thought I; and all through that terrible 
time, when I felt so lonely and wretched, I used to 
look forward every night to our meeting in the yard, 
in the little dark corner behind the prison. I always 
went there as soon as we came in, followed by poor 
Shérik, who was leaping and whining with joy, and 
then, when we were quite alone, I would take his 
head in my hands and kiss it passionately, while at 
the same time a sweet sad feeling filled my heart. 
And I remember that I used to feel even a kind of 
secret exultation at the thought that there was only 
one being left in the whole world who really cared 
for me—my faithful dog Shérik. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
I MAKE NEW FRIENDS.—PETROFF. 


As the time wore on, and days expanded into weeks, 
and weeks into months, I began to feel more at home 
in my newlife. Ino longer wondered at my com- 
panions or my surroundings. I knew that happiness 
was out of the question for me, but I had made up my 
mind to face my fate with resignation, and bear it I 
would, Whatever doubts and misgivings still lurked 
in my heart I tried resolutely to put away from me, 
and I am happy to say I succeeded in my efforts. I 
no longer wandered about the prison absorbed in my 
grief, and unable to think of anything else except 
my misery. The curious looks of the convicts no 
longer followed me wherever I went. To my great 
relief they had at last grown accustomed to seeing 
me there. I felt at home in the convict prison, 
knew my place on the pallet, and had gradually got 
used to things that had appeared to me unbearable 
at first. 

It was the custom in the prison to have one’s head 
shaved regularly once a week,.for which purpose 
we were summoned by turns into the guard-room 
every Saturday afternoon, where the regimental 
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barbers lathered our heads with cold water and soap, 
and scraped them mercilessly with the bluntest of 
razors. The very thought of this torture makes my 
flesh creep while I am writing about it. Happily, 
however, I did not have to suffer long, as Akim 
Akimytch introduced me to a convict who shaved 
with his own razor for a copeck a head, and made 
quite a living out of it. Many of the convicts 
patronised his establishment rather than give them- 
selves up to the barbers, though they were by no 
means very delicate. Our barber had been nick- 
named Major, why I know not, for he was not in the 
least like our Major. While I am writing this the 
image of the Barber-major rises vividly before me—a 
tall, gaunt, stupid fellow, of an exceedingly taciturn 
disposition, whose soul seemed perfectly swallowed up 
in his work. He always carried a strop in his hand, 
on which he kept whetting his razor day and night, 
and evidently considered shaving as the sole object 
and aim of his life. A once got into a terrible 
scrape in one of his conversations with our Major by 
speaking of our barber by his nickname. The Major 
flew into a violent rage. ‘ Don’t you know what a 
major is, you scoundrel?’ roared he, foaming with 
passion, and kicking A , as was his wont on such 
occasions. * Don’t you know what a majoris? You 
cur of a convict, how dare you call a convict a major 
to my very face ?’ 

I do not think that any one except A 
ever have got on with a brute like our Major. 

From the first day that I entered the prison I 
had begun to think of the time when I should agaiu 
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be free, and it was my favourite occupation to 
calculate in different ways when my sentence would 
have expired. In fact I could hardly think of any- 
thing else, and am persuaded that every one in my 
position would have done the same thing. I do not 
know if my fellow-prisoners counted the days as I 
did; still, I must confess that I was much struck by 
the buoyancy and wildness of their hopes. All people 
donot hope alike—e.g. a prisoner in a convict prison 
and a free man. The latter has always a distinct 
object in view, in hoping, e.g., a change in his outward 
circumstances or the fulfilment of some desire; but 
at the same time his mind and body may be actively 
employed, and the very cares of life often prevent 
him from becoming too much absorbed in his hopes. 
The prisoner, it is true, is also actively employed . 
but he works and lives in a prison, and whatever 
his sin may have been, and however well deserved his 
punishment is, he instinctively demurs against accept- 
ing his sentence as his final destiny. The convict 
persists in looking uopn his cell as a temporary abode 
where he is not, and cannot be, at home. Twenty 
years of penal servitude dwindle away into a mere 
nothing in his cyes, and he fully believes that he will 
leave the prison at fifty-five feeling as young and 
strong as he does now at thirty-five. ‘I shall enjoy 
my life yet,’ thinks he, and resolutely puts away 
whatever doubts and unpleasant thoughts about the 
future may arise in his soul. Even those poor 
wretches who were in the ‘Special Department,’ and 
had been sentenced to penal servitude for life, had 
not given up hoping. For might not some day or 
other there come an order from St. Petersburg to 
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send them to the mines in Nertchinsk for a certain 
number of years. Would not that be a delightful 
change. It took nearly six months to get to Nert- 
chinsk, and then it is always more pleasant to travel 
with a large party than to be shut up in the convict 
prison! And when their term had expired in Nert- 
chinsk, why then I have known many an old 
man with grey hairs solace himself with similar 
dreams. I remember seeing once in Tobél’sk some 
prisoners who were chained to the wall by a chain 
seven feet long. This is only done in extreme cases, 
when some horrible crime has been committed, in 
Siberia. Some are chained to their wall for five 
years, others for ten. One among them apparently 
belonged to the upper classes, and had been a Tchi- 
novnik somewhere in his better days. He spoke in a 
soft, low voice with a sweet smile, and showed us his 
chains and how he managed to lie down comfortably 
on his bed. I have often wondered since what crime 
he could have committed. As a rule, prisoners of 
this class behave themselves very well and seem 
satisfied with their position, though they look for- 
ward impatiently to the time when their sentence 
will have expired. Will they regain their liberty 
then? By no means; but they will be allowed to 
leave the dull gloomy prison cell with its low brick 
vaults, and to walk up and down in the prison yard 
and have a little fresh air. That is all. For they 
know full well that they must spend the rest of their 
life in chains and in prison till death sets them free. 
Yet they count the days when they will no longer be 
chained to the wall, for if this punishment were to 
K 2 
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be endless, could they bear it without dying of des- 
pair or going mad ? 
I felt that the terrible moral depression which 
weighed on me day and night, the constant jarring 
to which my nerves were exposed, and the bad air of 
the cells, would irretrievably ruin my health in a 
very short time, unless I used all my energy to 
counteract these evil influences. The only way to do 
this and to strengthen my body was to work hard. 
I resolved to spend as much time in the open air as 
possible, to tire myself out physically every day, and 
to accustom myself to carry heavy weights, so as to 
léave the prison strong and healthy. And I was 
right. Work and exercise saved me from a premature 
old age, and kept me from wasting slowly away like 
one of my comrades, a gentleman by birth like myself. 
We had entered the prison together. He was then a 
handsome young man in the prime of life ; he left it 
‘a grey-haired asthmatic old man who had lost the 
use of his legs. ‘ No,’ said I to myself, looking at him, 
-*J will live, and live I shall.’ For along time my 
passion for working made me the object of endless 
-garcasms and biting remarks from my fellow-prisoners; 
but I resolutely remained deaf to all they said, and 
worked away bravely. Almost the first thing I 
learned to do was to burn and grind alabaster, which 
is very easy work. The director of the engineering 
department did whatever was in his power to spare | 
us. This was by no means a special favour, but 
common justice, as it would be ridiculous to expect 
an individual who is possessed of only half the physical 
strength of a working-man, and has never worked in 
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his life, to get through the same task in the same time 
asthe latter. However, he did not succeed always in 
‘spoiling’ us, and had often to do it as it were by 
stealth, for we were too closely watched, and had 
frequently to work twice as hard as the other work- 
men. Three or four of us, mostly old or weak men, 
were generally sent to burn alabaster under the 
superintendence of a convict who knew the work 
thoroughly. For many years we worked under the 
direction of one AlmAsoff, a bony, gloomy-looking 
man with a very dark complexion. He abhorred 
talking so much that, althongh he despised us from 
the bottom of his soul, he never took the trouble to 
swear at us. The shed where we worked stood in 
a lonely spot by the river-side. Nothing could be 
more dreary, especially on a dark winter’s day, than 
the view of the river and its opposite banks. There 
was something intensely melancholy in that wild 
and desolate landscape. But it seemed still worse on 
a bright day, when the sun shone on the white snow. 
At such times I always felt an irrepressible longing to 
fly away into this boundless steppe, which began on 
the other side of the river and stretched towards the 
south for about fifteen hundred versts. Almasoff 
used to set about his work in a gloomy silence which 
never failed to impress us with a sense of our own 
helplessness and inability to work. He invariably 
declined our offers of help, and made a great show of 
doing everything himself. It is true that all his 
labours consisted in making a fire in the oven where 
the alabaster which we brought in was burned. The 
next day the alabaster was taken out again; we each 
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provided ourselves with a hammer, put come alabas- 
ter into a box, and set to work with a goodwill. Iwas 
very fond of this work. The brittle alabaster turned 
into dazzling white powder under the strokes of our 
hammers, which we swung lustily till we felt hot and 
exhausted. We always felt better at such times; the 
blood seemed to flow more rapidly through our veins. 
Even Almésoff would relent occasionally, and smoke 
his pipe with a more condescending air, though he 
could not help growling at us when he was obliged to 
say something. I must say to his justification that 
it never made any difference with him whether he 
spoke to his equals or to us—he was equally un- 
pleasant to everybody, though after all I do not think 
that he was a bad man. 

Occasionally I used to be sent to the turner’s 
workshop to turn the fly-wheel. This was no easy 
job, and it took a great deal of strength to turn it, 
especially when the turner was working at some 
large object, such as the leg of a table. As one man 
could hardly have managed it by himself, I was sent 
with another gentleman, a certain B——, to do the 
work, and for many a year we turned that wheel 
together. B was a puny, delicate young man, 
who suffered a good deal from his weak lungs. He 
had come a year before me, together with two other 
gentlemen. One was an old man, who spent his 
nights and days in prayer (to the great admiration 
of the other convicts), and who died in my time; 
the other was a youth, almost a boy, who had carried 
B——.on his back for the last seven hundred versts, 
as the latter was too much exhausted to walk. 
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They wére intimate friends. B was a highly- 
educated, noble, generous-minded man, whose beauti- 
ful disposition had unfortunately been much soured 
by ill-health. 

Another kind of work of which-I was very fond 
was shovelling snow. In winter time, when the snow- 
storms: lasted- sometimes for twenty-four hours, it 
frequently happened that the houses were half buried 
in the snow. When the storm was over and the sun 
came out again, we were sent out in large parties*to 
shovel the snow away from the Government build- 
ings. A tremendous task wasappointed us; we each 
had a shovel given us, and we all set to work unani-~- 
mously, thrusting our shovels deep into the soft 
fresh snow, which had hardly had time to freeze on 
its surface, and throwing it over our shoulders in 
huge white lumps, which turned into a silvery dust 
as they fell. The fresh wintry air and the exercise 
always had an exhilarating effect on the men. They 
laughed and shouted, threw snowballs at each other 
till the air grew thick with flying masses of snow, 
and the more sensible members of the party put a 
stop to the proceedings, and the whole ane ended 
in a violent quarrel. 

By this time the circle of my acquaintances had 
gradually increased. To tell the truth, I had done 
very little towards extending it, for I still felt rest- 
Jess and indisposed to talk; but, somehow or other, 
my friends seemed to spring up around me like 
mushrooms. The first who called on me was a con- 
vict named Petréff. I have put a special emphasis 
on the words ‘called on me,’ because Petroff lived ip 
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the Special Department at the other end of the 
prison. There could be very little in common be- 
tween us to all appearances, and still Petréff seemed 
to consider it his duty to pay mea viait nearly every 
night in my cell, or to exchange a few words with me 
during my leisure time, when I used to walk up and 
down behind the prison, trying to escape for a time 
at least the curious glances of my fellow-convicts. 
At first I thought him rather a bore, but he managed 
so cleverly that his visits became quite a pleasant 
diversion to me, although he was not a great talker 
and rather reticent than otherwise. He was below 
middle stature, but of strong build, and very quick 
and even graceful in his movements. His face was 
pale, and might have been called handsome had his 
cheekbones been less high. His eyes had a curiously 
defiant look, his teeth were very small and white, and 
he always had a pinch of snuff between his gums and 
under-lip—putting enuff into their mouths was a 
habit with many convicts. He was forty years old, 
but looked ten years younger. There was some- 
thing excessively refined in his manner towards me; 
if he thought that I wished to be alone, he would 
perhaps talk to me for two or three minutes, when he 
would take his leave, thanking me for my kindness. 
This was, of course, a delicate attention which he 
never paid to anyone else in the prison. We con- 
tinued on the same footing for many years, never 
becoming more intimate, although he was sincerely 
attached to me. I have often wondered since what 
could have attracted him to me so as to make him 
visit me every day. He hardly ever borrowed money 
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from me, and although he subsequently stole several 
of my things, he seemed to do this rather en passant, 
without any premeditated intention on his part. I 
hardly can tell why I always felt as if he did not live 
in the same prison as I, but somewhere else, in 
another house, in the town, and only came in occa- 
sionally to see how we were all getting on and to hear 
the latest news. He always seemed to be ina hurry, 
as if he had made an appointment with somebody 
to meet him somewhere, or had left something un- 
finished, and yet there was nothing bustling about 
him. There was, as I have said before, a curious look 
in his eyes, half-daring and half-sarcastic, but he 
always seemed to be looking at something far beyond 
the object that happened to be nearest to him. This 
peculiarity gave him often an absent expression. I 
sometimes tried to find out whither he hurried off 
after speaking to me, and if anyone expected him 
anywhere. But all I could discover was that he 
rushed away either into another cell or the kitchen, 
and if there happened to be any conversation going 
on he would sit down beside one of the men, listen 
attentively, sometimes even put in a word himeelf, 
get quite excited, and then suddenly stop short and 
lapse into silence. But whether he talked or was 
silent he always seemed to be ready to start up at a 
moment’s notice and run to the place where he was 
wanted. ; 

He never worked for himself after finishing his 
daily task, for he knew no trade, and consequently 
never had any money. What could we two find to 
talk about? His conversation was of as peculiar a 
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type as he himself was. Thus, for instance, he would 
catch sight of me as I was walking about moodily 
behind the prison, and suddenly wheel round and 
come up to me. He always walked very fast, and had 
a ge a eas! habit of turning round sharply. 

‘Good afternoon.’ 

‘Good afternoon.’ 

‘I hope I have not disturbed you ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I wanted to ask you about Napoleon. Is he 
not related to that Napoleon who was here in 
1812?’ Petréff had been educated in a Govern- 
ment school for the sons of soldiers, and could read 
and write. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I want to ask what they mean by calling him 
the President ?’ 

Whenever he asked any questions, he always did 
it in a sharp nervous manner, as if he were bent on 
getting as much information as possible on a highly 
important subject which brooked no delay. 

_I explained to him Napoleon’s position as well as 
I could, adding that he might perhaps some day be- 
come Emperor of the French. 

‘ How is this ?’ 

' [explained thisalso. Petréff listened ane. 
and even inclined his head towards me to show how 
interested he was. 4 

‘H’m, h’m! I want to ale you sumething, Alex: 
ander Petrévitch. Isit true that there are monkeys 
who have such long arms that they touch their heels 
with their hands, and who are as tall as the tallest 
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‘Yes; there are such monkeys.’ 

‘IT should like to know all about them.’ 

I described these interesting animals to him to 
the best of my abilities. 

‘Where do they live?’ 

‘In the hot countries. There are some on the 
Island of Sumatra.’ 

‘That’s in America, is it not? I have been told 
that the people there walk on their heads.’ 

‘I suppose you mean the antipodes.’ I told him 
all I knew about America and the antipodes, while 
he listened as attentively as if he had come only to 
hear about the latter. 

‘ Aha, I read a book last year about the Countess 
Lavalliére. Arefjeff borrowed it from the Aide-de- 
camp. It’s Dumas’s. Can youtell me if it is a true 
story?’ 

‘No; it is fiction.’ 

‘Well, good-bye. Thank you very much.’ And 
Petroff disappeared; and our next conversation was 
the exact repetition of this one. 

I began to feel quite an interest in Petroff, and 
tried to find out more about him. M , hearing 
of our acquaintance, warned me at once not to be- 
come too intimate with him, adding, that although 
he had been afraid of many of the convicts at first, 
still not one of them, not even Gasin, had produced 
on him such a terrible impression as Petréff. ‘ He is 
the most energetic and fearless of all the convicts 
here,’ said he, ‘and is capable of doing anything. 
Nothing can prevent him from carrying out his 
plans. He will cut your throat, should he feel in- 
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clined to do so, and never even feel sorry for it 
afterwards. I sometimes can’t help thinking that 
he must be mad. M ’3 definition of Petrdéff’s 
disposition could not fail to interest me very much, 
though I was rather disappointed when I found that 
he was after all unable to account for his opinion of 
him. Strange to say, although I have known him 
for years, during which hardly a day passed without 
our having a little confabulation together, and 
although I never knew him do anything pusitively 
wrong, yet every time we talked together I could not 
help feeling that after all M was right. I have 
never been able to analyse this feeling clearly myself. 
I must add that Petréff was the convict who, as I 
have related, intended to kill our Major when he was 
being led out to be flogged, and that the former was 
only saved by a miracle, through leaving the prison 
before the execution began. I heard that Petroff 
had been sent to the convict prison for stabbing his 
colonel. The latter had struck him one day while 
they were drilling. Undoubtedly Petréff had been 
struck many a time before; but this happened to 
be once too often, and he killed his officer on the 
spot, in the presence of the whole battalion. Ido not 
know the particulars of his story, for he never told me. 
He seldom quarrelled with anyone, but he never made 
friends, with the exception, perhaps, of Sirétkin, 
though their friendship was by no means a very 
constant one, and only reached its climax when he 
wanted the latter to do something for him. Once, only 
once, I saw him in a passion. He was quarrelling 
about some rags with another convict, called Vassily 
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Anténoff. His antagonist was a civil prisoner, a tall, 
herculean man, with a sarcastic, quarrelsome disposi- 
tion, and no coward. They had been quarrelling for 
some time, and I supposed that if it came to the worst 
they might not unlikely come to blows, knowing that 
Petréff could at times swear and fight like the very 
worst of the convicts. But I was mistaken. Petrdéff 
suddenly turned pale; his lips began to tremble and 
grew white, he breathed with difficulty, and rising 
from his seat, he went slowly up to Antonoff, step- 
ping noiselessly with his bare feet (he always went 
barefoot in summer). The other convicts, who had 
been talking and laughing among themselves, sud- 
denly grew silent; you might have heard a pin fall. 
Everybody was eager to see what would happen. 
Anténoff sprang to his feet, looking as white as a 
sheet. I left the room, expecting every moment to 
hear the shrieks of the murdered man. But the 
affair took an altogether different turn. Before Petréff 
had come up to Antonoff, the latter had flung down 
the object they were quarrelling about without 
saying a word. To do him justice, he did swear a 
little at Petroff a short time after, only just enough 
to clear his conscience, and to show that after all he 
was not afraid of him. But Petrdff never took the 
slightest notice of his imprecations, and did not even 
deign to answer them, but picked up the rags with 
an air of great satisfaction. A quarter of an hour 
after he was, as usual, lounging about the prison in 
search of some interesting conversation in which he 
might join. He often reminded me of an able work- 
man who, while waiting for a job, sits down to play 
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with a baby. I never could understand why he did 
not run away, as nothing would have prevented his 
so doing if he had once set his mind on doing it. A 
nature like his allows itself to be controlled by com- 
mon sense only to a certain point, when some ardent 
desire takes the upper hand and carries everything 
before it. I am quite certain that he would have 
contrived his escape cleverly and deceived us all, had 
he so been minded, and he might even have existed 
without food for a week or more, hiding in the woods 
or in the rushes by the riverside. But evidently the 
possibility of escaping had never entered his mind 
yet, or perhaps he had never ardently longed for 
freedom. People like him are born into this world 
with one idea in their heads, which unconsciously 
drives them hither and thither all their lives till they 
find the work they are fitted for. Another source of 
wonderment to me was the meekness with which a 
man who had stabbed his colonel for striking bim 
submitted to be flogged. He, like many other con- 
victs who had no fixed occupation, used sometimes 
to smuggle liquor into the prison, and was conse- 
quently liable to be detected and punished. But 
whenever he lay down to be flogged he seemed to 
have made up his mind that it must be so, as he had 
deserved it fully. If this had not been the case, I 
doubt if any earthly power could have made him 
submit to punishment. Another curious trait in 
his character was a periodical mania for robbing me, 
which contrasted oddly enough with his professed 
attachment to me. One day, as I have said, he stole 
my Bible, which I had given him to carry. He had 
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only a few steps to go, but managed to sell it on the 
way, and spent the money in drink. I suppose he 
wanted liquor very much just then, and could not 
help it. The very same night he calmly informed 
me of the occurrence without the least feeling of 
contrition or embarrassment, as if it had been the 
most natural thing in the world to do. I tried to 
scold him, for the loss of my Bible was a serious 
matter tome. He listened quietly and patiently to 
my reproaches, fully agreed with me that the Bible 
is a useful book, felt very sorry that I should have 
been deprived of mine, but never expressed any re- 
egret at having stolen it. I cannot help thinking 
that he bore my reproaches so meckly because he 
was conscious of having deserved them, and thought 
it might do me good to vent my wrath on him, but 
that after all he was all the time wondering in his 
heart why I should make such a fuss about a trifle. 
I was in his eyes a mere baby, too innocent to under- 
stand even the most common thing in this world, and 
he took no pains to hide this opinion from me, for 
I frequently noticed that whenever [ tried to lead 
the conversation on some other topic besides books 
and science, he invariably favoured me with the very 
shortest answers. I have often asked myself why he 
should feel such a warm interest in books and other 
learned subjects which generally formed the subject 
of our conversation. I even watched him to see if 
he were making fun of me, but he always listened 
very seriously, except that his face always bore thai, 
absent look which annoyed me sometimes. The ques- 
tions he asked me were all put in a concise, dogma- 
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tical kind of way, yet he never seemed to feel much 
interested in the information he obtained. I suppose 
that he had made up his mind at once, without trou- 
bling himself much about it, that I was altogether 
different from other people, and therefore unable to 
appreciate any conversation which had no reference 
to books; and if so, what was the good of worrying 
me with other things ? 

I am sure that he loved me; but though this 
feeling could not prevent him from robbing me, I 
am certain that it furnished him with a plausible 
excuse for doing so, and even for being sorry for me 
all the time. ‘Queer chap, can’t even take care of 
his own goods!’ I remember he once accidentally 
told me that I was ‘too good-natured.’ ‘You are so 
green—so very green—that one can’t help feeling 
sorry for you.’ ‘Excuse me for saying so, Alexander 
Petrévitch, he added after a short silence; ‘but I 
could not help telling you.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


LOUKAS MISTORY. 


Onz evening, soon after my arrival, I was lying 
wearily on my pallet. The convicts were either busy 
working for themselves or asleep. Two or three 
men were talking together, one of them seemed to be 
telling the other something. I listened involun- 
tarily,and heard a curious tale akout a murder which 
the narrator had committed some time ago. The 
narrator was Lotka Kausmitch, the short, thin, 
sharp-nosed young convict of whom I have already 
spoken. His parents were Russians, but he had been 
born on his master’s estate in Little Russia, and 
prided himself on being a Kkékhol,i.e. Little Russian. 
Ilis face involuntarily reminded one of the proverb, 
‘A small bird has a sharp beak.’ But convict pri- 
soners seem to have a peculiar gift of reading-a man’s 
character, and in spite of Loaika’s sharpness, and the 
pains he took to pass for a terrible criminal with an 
iron will, they despised him cordially, and took no 
pains to disguise their feelings. He was a shirt- 
maker by trade, and on this particular evening was 
busily engaged sewing a shirt. By his side sat 
Kobylin, a large, heavy-Iooking, but good-natured 
L 
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fellow, whom Lotka patronised occasionally, but 
more frequently ordered about and snubbed, and 
scolded, and bullied, as if he were the master and 
Kobylin his serf. The drudge was knitting a worsted 
stocking listening to Lotika, who was narrating some- 
thing in a very loud voice, evidently hoping to attract 
the attention of the rest, although to all appear- 
ance he was talking to his neighbour. 
‘You see, brother,’ he was saying, ‘I was being 
sent to Tch for begging.’ 
‘How long ago is that?” asked Kobylin. 
‘It will be two years by the time the pease are 
ripe, I expect. We passed through K—-— on our 
way to Tch——, and they put me into prison there 
for a short time. I found good company there, I can 
tell you—-twelve Khokhly,! all fine fellows and every 
one of them as strong as a horse. But you never 
saw such milksops in your life—they were as meek 
as lambs, for they were starving. The food was bad, 
-and their Major treated them like brutes and not 
like men. I soon saw through it all, and said to 
them one fine day, “ Why do you give in to such a 
blockhead ? ”. | | 
‘s¢'You had better speak to him yourself,” said 
they, and even laughed at me for daring to think of 
such a thing as opposing their Major. Well, I held 
my peace. There was such a queer Khékhol there, 
my brothers.’ He suddenly interrupted his tale, and 
addressing the rest, went on. ‘ He used to tell us how 
he had remonstrated with the magistrates when they 
sent him -.to prison, and cried while he was telling 
1 Plural of Khokhol. 
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us, for he said he had a wife and children at home, 
poor fellow. He was u large fat old man with grey 
hair,and I think I hear him now repeating his con- 
versation with the clerk; “Says I to him, ‘No, no!’ 
But that son of the devil would go on. writing, 
writing! Says I to myself, May you be struck dead 
on the spot, or choke or die in some other way. But 
he goes on writing, writing, writing, and when he 
had done writing, it was all over with me.” Give me 
another thread, Vassya. What wretched, bad stuff 
this thread is.’ 

‘It was bought in the market,’ replied Vassya, 
handing him a thread. 

‘Our thread is better. I sent the invalided sol- 
dier to buy some for me, and I wonder where he got 
this? I suppose at some wretched old woman’s,’ con- 
tinued Lotka, threading his needle. 

‘I suppose she is an old friend of his.’ 

‘I suppose she is.’ 

‘But what about the Major ?’ interposed Koby- 
lin, who had been forgotten during this dialogue. 

Lotka had long been expecting to be reminded 
that he had not finished his tale. However, as it 
never does to appear too eager to speak about one- 
self, he pretended not to hear Kobylin’s remark, but 
went on sewing in silence for a few minutes; then 
recrossing his legs (he was sitting cross-legged on 
his pallet) he continued his tale leisurely : 

‘At last I succeeded in rousing my Khékhly, and 
they sent for the Major to come and speak to them. 
I took the precaution of borrowing a knife from my 
neighbour, and hid it in my sleeve in case it should 

L2 
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be wanted. We heard that the Major had come, 
and I said to them, “ Don’t be frightened, boys. 
Speak up like men!” But bless them all! their soul 
had gone right down into their heels, and they shook 
with fear. In comes the Major, drunk of course. 

‘<< What do you mean by sending for me! What 
in the devil’s name is going on here?” shouts he. 
‘Don’t you know that I am your God and your 
Czar!” 

‘When he said “I am your God and your Czar,” 
I stepped forward. There was the knife hidden in 
my sleeve. 

‘“¢T beg your pardon, most high-born one,” said I, 
getting nearer and nearer to him as I spoke, “ but 
you cannot be both God and the Czar ?” 

‘So you are the ringleader?” screams the Major. 

‘“No,” says I, coming quite close to him, “ most 
high-born one, I am no mutineer and no ringleader ; 
but I dare say you know yourself that we have but 
one God, and that He is almighty and omnipresent, 
and we have but one Czar, whom God has placed 
over us. He is a monarch, most high-born one; and 
you are only a Major whom it has pleased the Czar 
to set over us.” 

‘<< What, what, what, what,” my Major cackled 
like an old hen. I thought he was going to choke 
with rage. 

‘Take that,” says I, sticking the knife right into 
him He tumbled down all of a heap, kicked a little, 
and it was all over. I threw the knife away, and 
said to the Khékhly, “ Pick him up.”’ 

‘I expect you Bere it,’ coolly remarked Ko- 
bylin. 
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‘Hm! I did catch it, I can tell you, brother. 
Hand me the scissors, Alei. Why is there no maidéin 
going on to-night, brothers ?’ 

‘I suppose they have no money to go on with,’ 
says Wassya. ‘If they had some, we might have 
had one.’ 

‘If{ They give youa hundred roubles in Moscow 
for “ifs”.!’ said Lotka. 

‘How many lashes did you say you got, Lotka ?’ 
began Kobylin again. 

‘Only five hundred, dearest friend.’ ‘I very nearly 
died that time, brethren, added Lotka, again 
ignoring Kobylin’s presence. ‘I had never been 
flogged with the knout before. It was terrible. 
The whole town had come to see how they would 
punish a murdercr. Ugh, what blockheads those 
people were. Timosha! helped me to undress, laid 
me flat on a bench, and called out, “ Look out!” I 
wondered what was going to happen. He struck 
the first blow; I tried to scream and opened my 
mouth, but not a sound could I utter, for I had lost 
my voice. After the second blow I fainted dead 
away, and never heard them even count two. Then 
I remember nothing till I heard seventeen. Why, 
they had to stop four times and let me rest half an 
hour, and pour cold water over me! There I sat 
staring at them all, and thinking that my end had 
come.’ 

‘But it hadn’t come after all?’ asked Kobylin. 

Lotka merely looked contemptuously at him. 
The rest burst out laughing. 


1 Cant for hangman or executioner. 
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‘I fear there must be something very wrong 
here,’ remarked Lotka, tapping his forehead with 
an injured air, as if he regretted having wasted 80 
much time and strength on such a noodle. 

‘He is a queer chap,’ affirmed Vassya. 

TLoika had murdered six people in his life, and 
tried very hard to make the convicts believe that he 
was a terrible fellow, yet nobody feared him in the 
prison. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ISSAY FOMITCH—I TAKE A BATII——BAKLOUSIIN’S TALE. 


Caristuas Day was approaching fast. Seeing my 
fellow-prisoners look forward to it so eagerly, I too 
caught myself hoping that some unforeseen event 
might come to pass. Four days before Christmas 
Day we were ordered to take a bath. In my time, 
and especially during the first years of my imprison- 
ment, a bath was a luxury which we seldom enjoyed, 
and consequently everybody was delighted at the 
prospect, and set at once about making the necessary 
preparations with great glee. In honour of the 
event we had had a half-holiday given us, as we were 
to go down early in the afternoon. The busiest and 
happiest of all was Issai Fomitch Bumstein, a Jewish 
convict, of whom I have already made mention in the 
fourth chapter of my memoirs. He was passionately 
fond of bathing, and used to get up on the highest 
shelf, where the steam was hottest, and bribe some 
one to beat him with birch twigs till he was nearly 
beside himself with the heat and excitement. Every 
time that I remember our bath-room—which, in fact, 
it would be most difficult to forget—the face and 
figure of my most worthy and never-to-be-forgotten 
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room-fellow Issai Fomitch rises before me. I have 
already described him—a shrfvelled, sharp-faced man 
of fifty. There was a curious expression of placid 
self-complacency on his face, which nothing seemed 
ever able to disturb. I often wondered what made 
the convicts treat him so leniently; they never ridi- 
culed or abused him, but contented themselves with 
a few good-humoured jokes and inoffensive witticisms 
at his expense. They even used to say to each other, 
when Issai Fomitch had been more than usually 
teased, ‘Do let our own Issai Fomitch alone—what 
would become of us if he were taken?’ Whereupon 
Issai Fomitch drew himself proudly up and cast a 
triumphant look around him, pretending not to see 
that after all he was the laughing-stock of the prison. 
His arrival there had been as good as a farce—at 
least I was told so, for he had arrived there some 
time before me. One fine evening the rumour had 
suddenly spread that a new-comer, a Jew, was then 
being shaved in the guard-room, and would in a short 
time be brought into the cell. As there happened to 
be no other Jew in the prison at that time, the con- 
victs naturally felt much interested in their new com- 
rade, and crowded round him the moment he crossed 
the threshold. The sergeant-at-arms took him intoa 
cell, and showed him where he was to sleep. Issai 
Fomitch carried in his hand a bag containing his 
clothing, which had just been delivered to him, and 
a few of his own things. He put the bag down on 
the floor, and, scrambling upon his pallet, sat down 
on it cross-legged, feeling far too frightened to look 
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around him, while the convicts indulged in a few 
witty remarks concernidg his birth and nationality. 
Suddenly a young convict pressed through the crowd, 
carrying in his hand g pair of dirty, old, ragged 
summer trousers. He sat down by the new-comer, 
and striking him on the shoulder, said : 

‘Well, dear friend, so you have come at last! I 
have been waiting for you to come these six years. 
How much will you give me for these ?’ he added, 
displaying the aforenamed tattered garment. 

Poor Issai Fomitch—who had been in such a state 
of terror all this time that he had not even dared to 
steal a glance at the hideous repulsive faces which 
surrounded him, and still less to utter a word—sud- 
denly revived at the sight of the trousers. He took 
them, held them up to the light, and examined them 
minutely, while the crowd was waiting breathless with 
curiosity to hear what he would say. 

‘You can’t give less than a rouble for them, you 
know,’ continued the young ome winking at Issai 
Fomitch. 

‘T can’t give you a rouble, but I will let you have 
seven copecks if you like.’ 

These were the first words spoken by Issai Fo- 
mitch in the prison, and they were greeted by a 
shout of laughter. 

‘Seven! All right, hand them over, ’tis your 
luck. But mind you take good care of the things, 
Jew. I shall claim them in good time.’ 

‘Seven, and three per cent., makes ten copecks 
in all,’ continued the Jew, ia a trembling voice, 
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putting his hand in his pocket and glancing furtively 
at the convicts. He was still terribly afraid of them, 
though he could not resist the temptation of doing a 
little business. 

‘You mean three per cent. for a year ?’ 

“No, no, not for a year, but for a month.’ 

‘Dog of a Jew, what's your name?’ 

‘Issai Fomitch.’ 

' © Well, Issat Fomitch, mark my word, you will 
go far in this world. Good-bye.’ 

Issai Fomitch once more carefully examined the 

trousers, then, folding them up, put them into his 
bag amidst roars of laughter from the convicts. 
_ He grew to be quite a favourite in the prison, 
although there was hardly a convict who did not owe 
him money. Lotka, who had had a good deal to do 
with Jews in his time, used to plague and tease him 
cometimes as one would tease a dog or a parrot, 
that is for fun. Issai Fomitch was well aware of 
that, and seemed rather to enjoy being teased than 
otherwise, and was never afraid of answering back. 

‘Look out, Jew; Iam going to give you as sound 
a drubbing as you ever had, one of these days.’ 

‘If you hit me once [I shall hit you back ten 
times,’ answers Issai Fomitch with great composure. 

‘Confounded heap of rags!’ 

*I don’t care if I am a heap of rags.’ 

‘Wretched tatterdemalion of a Jew!’ 

‘°Tis all the same to me, provided I have my 
pockets full of money.’ 

‘You have sold Christ !’ 

‘ Not that I know of.’ 
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‘Hurrah for Issai Fomitch! Leave him alone, 
what should we do if he were taken from us?’ shouted 
the convicts. | 

‘If you don’t beware, Jew, you'll be flogged, and 
sent to Siberia.’ 

‘IT thought I was there now.’ 

‘They'll send you further on, to the very end of it.’ 

¢ Will God be there ?’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

‘Then I don’t care. If God is there, and I have 
plenty of money in my pocket, I shall be all right, 
I dare say!’ 

‘Hurrah for Issai Fomitch!’ roar the others, and 
the Jew looks round triumphantly. He likes being 
praised, and shows his gratification by beginning to 
sing in a high squeaking voice a tune, or rather a 
song, if the constant repetition of the monosyllable 
‘la’ may be termed a song, which, by-the-bye, was the 
only song he ever gave us during the whole time he 
spent in the prison. The tune was also a very pecu- 
liar one, or rather was no tune at all; but when we 
became better acquainted, he assured me upon his 
oath that this was the identical tune which the 
600,000 Israelites had sung when they crossed the 
Red Sea, and that every Jew was bound by their law 
to sing it when he had gained a victory over his 
enemies. 

Every Friday night our cell used to be crowded 
with convicts who came to see Issai Fomitch say his 
prayers—to his great gratification, as he was a very 
vain man. He used to begin his devotions by put- 
ting a white cloth on a very small table in the corner, 
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after which ceremony he produced a book, which he 
opened and laid on the table, lighted two candles, 
and finally put on his ‘robes’ (as he called them), 
muttering certain mysterious words all the time. 
His ‘ robes’ consisted of a cloak made of some coarse, 
striped woollen material, which he always kept care- 
fully locked away in his box. He then proceeded to 
tie a kind of bracelet round his wrists, and contrived 
to fasten to his forehead a curious wooden imple- 
ment, not unlike a box, which made him look rather 
like a unicorn. Having at last completed all these 
preliminaries, he began to say his prayers, or rather 
to chant them, at the top of his voice, spitting and 
writhing himself into queer contortions, and making 
all sorts of ludicrous and uncouth gestures. We all 
knew that this was the prescribed form of prayer, 
and nobody would ever have laughed at it if only 
Issai Fomitch had not exaggerated it so as to make 
it ridiculous. Ata certain moment he covered his 
face with his hands and began to sob violently; the 
sobbing gradually became a howl; he seemed almost 
unable to stand with grief and exhaustion, and, bow- 
ing low, laid his head with its wooden ornament on 
the book. Suddenly, in the very midst of his grief, 
he burst out laughing, and went on chanting his 
prayers in a voice trembling with joy. ‘ What is 
the matter with him now?’ one of the convicts 
would ask in a loud whisper. I once asked him what 
this sudden change from the deepest grief to the 
most exuberant joy meant. Issai Fomitch was de- 
lighted to have me ask him questions about his 
religion. He at once proceeded to explain to me 
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that sobbing and weeping had been prescribed by 
their law to express the grief of the Jews at the fall 
of Jerusalem and their banishment from their native 
land, and that they were commanded to sob as loud 
as possible and even beat their breast at such times. 
But in the midst of his deepest grief he must sud- 
denly, and, as it were, accidentally remember—this 
was also prescribed by the law—that there existed a 
prophecy concerning the return of the Jews to Jéru- 
salem, and all at once manifest his joy by laughing, 
singing, clapping his hands, repeating his prayers 
in a joyful voice, while at the same time his face 
must assume a solemn and noble expression. Issai 
Fomitch was delighted with this sudden change 
from grief to joy, and especially with its being pre- 
scribed by the law, and assured me that it was a 
most difficult thing to do well. Once when he was 
in the midst of his devotions the Major came into 
the cell, accompanied by the officers on duty and 
the warders. The convicts all rose respectfully from 
their pallets, but Issa1 Fomitch screamed louder 
and wriggled about even more frantically than before. 
He knew that no objections could be raised against. 
his saying his prayers, and at the same time dared 
not interrupt them, as all interruptions were strictly 
prohibited by the law. The Major, on hearing those 
dismal shrieks, came up to see what was the matter, 
and stopped in front of him. Issai Fomitch turned 
his back on the table and went on chanting his pro- 
phecy, accompanying his recitative with wild gesti- 
culations. As this happened 'to be the particular mo- 
ment when his countenance was to express happiness 
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and nobility, he grinned, winked with both eyes at 
the Major, and nodded his head violently. The 
latter stared at him for some moments, then burst 
out laughing, called him a fool, and left the room, 
while Issai Fomitch screamed louder than he had 
ever done before. As he was eating his supper an 
hour later, I asked him what he would have done 
if the Major had taken the whole thing ill. 

‘Whom do you mean?’ asked he. 

‘Why, our Major! Did you not see him?’ 

‘No, I did not.’ 

‘Why he stopped right in front of you.’ 

But Issai Fomitch assured me gravely that he 
had not seen the Major, because he always fell into 
a trance when he was saying his prayers, and conse- 
quently neither saw nor heard what was going on. 
about him. I seem to see Issai Fomitch now, wan- 
dering about the prison on Saturdays, and seeking 
to carry out the prescriptions of the law to their full 
extent by doing nothing at all. He would come 
home from the synagogue brimful of all kinds of 
improbable news and rumours from St. Petersburg, 
which he would repeat to me, together with queer 
anecdotes, assuring me solemnly that he had heard . 
them from his friends, who in their turn had been 
told by.some one who knew all about it. 

But I fear I have allowed myself to be led away 
from my subject, and said too much about Issai 
Fomitch. 

There were only two public baths in the town. 
One was kept by a Jew, and had separate rooms, 
which cost fifty copecks cach, and was frequented by 
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the higher classes. The other bath was patronised 
by the poor people. It was very small, could only 
hold a few bathers at a time, and was remarkable 
for its dirt. We were taken there as a matter of 
course. It was a bright, sunny day, and the convicts 
were as happy as children at the idea of walking 
through the town, and laughed and joked all the 
way. A whole battalion of soldiers with loaded 
guns accompanied us, much to the admiration of the 
lookers-on. When we got to the bath we were 
divided into two parties, as the room was too small to 
hold us all. One party went in first, while the rest 
waited in a small ante-room which opened into the 
bath-room and was very cold. DPetréff came up to me, 
and volunteered his services in helping me to undress 
and wash myself. Another convict, Bakloushin, 
joined us, and asked to be allowed to help Petrdéff. 
He was a jolly, good-humoured fellow, and in the 
Special Department, and went by the name of the 
Pioneer. I had seen him once or twice before. 
Petréff even helped me to undress, as I was rather 
long about it, not being yet accustomed to my chains, 
and it was very cold in the little ante-room. I 
gave Petréff a few coins to buy soap and a piece of 
bast! with. We each had had a small piece of soap, 
not bigger than a very thin slice of cheese, given us 
before starting. There was a kind of stall in the 
ante-room, where soap, sbiten,? kalatchi, and hot 


1 A tissue made of strips of bast is much used in Russia for 


scrubbing floors, suucepans, etc., and even human bodies in the 
bath. 


2 A drink made of hot water and molasses. 
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water could be purchased. According to an arrange- 
ment which had previously been made with the owner 
of the bath, each man was to have one can of hot 
water provided for him. Those who wanted more 
water might buy another canful for a mere trifle, the 
water being handed into the room through a small 
window which opened into the ante-room. Having 
at last. succeeded in undressing me, Petréff insisted 
on my taking his arm, and led me carefully into the 
bath-room, remarking that I was not quite accus- 
tomed to walking in my chains yet. ‘ You had better 
pull them over your calves,’ said he, holding me by 
the hand, as if I were a baby and he my nursemaid. 
‘Take care, don’t stumble over the threshold.’ I 
confess that I felt a little annoyed at being taken 
care of in this way, and I hesitated whether I had 
not better tell Petréff that I was quite capable of 
taking care of myself, but he would not have believed 
me. 

When Petréff opened the door of the bath-room 
at last, my first thought was that I must have got into 
hell by mistake. Into a room not more than twelve 
feet long, and as many broad, a crowd of human 
beings had been crowded. A thick cloud of vapour 
hung over the bathers, nearly enveloping them, and 
the floor was so filthy that I did not know where to 
set my foot, and would have turned back at once if 
Petréff had not encouraged me to go on, and piloted . 
me to a bench across the heads of the people who 
were sitting on the floor. This was by no means an 
easy undertaking, and we had repeatedly to ask 
them to make a little room for us. When at last we 
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got to the wall where the bench was, we found that 

every available place on the forms had already been 
taken. fPetréff explained to me that we must buy a 
place, and immediately entered into negotiation with 
a man who was sitting by the window, and who con- 
sented to let me have his place for a copeck. Petréff 
had prudently carried the coin in his fist all the way. 
He handed it over to the man, who immediately dis- 
appeared under the bench, just below my seat, where 
the mud was about two inches deep and it was quite 
dark. Even the space under .the ben’ches was occu- 
pied; the men squatted about on the floor washing 
themselves, while others who had been less fortunate 
in obtaining a place stood upright between them, 
the dirty water trickling down from their bodies on 
the cropped heads of those who sat below. The 
shelves were covered with convicts, who tried to 
screw themselves into the simallest possible space. 
Few, however, of the convicts really washed them- 
selves, as the common people care but little for 
soap and hot water, their idea of a bath consisting in 
getting up to the highest shelf, whipping themselves 
violently with a bundle of birch twigs, and then 
pouring cold water down their backs. About fifty 
birch rods were in constant movement on the shelves, 
water was being continually thrown at the hot oven 
to make more steam, till the heat was almost unbear- 
able. And all this mass of human beings was sway- 
ing backwards and forwards, shouting and yelling, 
and clanking their chains on the floor. Some, in 
trying to cross the floor, were caught in the chains 
of those who were sitting down, and falling on their 
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heads, knocked them down, cursing and swearing. 
The dirt and filth actually flowed in streams every- 
where. The men were perfectly wild with excite- 
ment, and yelled and shrieked like demons. A dense 
crowd had collected round the window where the 
cans of hot water were handed in, and carried by the 
buyers to their respective places, not, however, with- 
out spilling half of it over the heads of the bathers 
who squatted on the floor. From time to time the 
moustached face of a soldier would look in at the 
door or window to see if there were no disorders 
going on. The closely-cropped pates and red-hot 
bodies of the convicts appeared to me more hideous 
than ever. Their backs were covered with scars from 
the lash or the stick, which stood out more vividly 
on the red surface, and looked like so many fresh 
stripes. I could not help shuddering with horror at 
the sight of them. More water is being thrown over 
‘the hot stones, and a thick cloud of vapour rises from 
them and fills the whole bath-room, which resounds 
with maddening shrieks and howls. Here and there 
scarred backs, shaven heads, distorted hands and feet 
loom though the cloud, and over all this Bedlam soars 
the voice of Issai Fomitch, who has climbed.on to the 
highest shelf. He is nearly beside himself with the 
heat and whipping, but it seems as if no earthly heat 
could ever satisfy him. He hires a man for a copeck 
to whip him, but the latter soon finds the heat too 
much for him, throws down the rod, and runs away 
to refresh himself with a cold shower-bath, Issai 
Fomitch, nothing loth, hires another, then a third— 
he can be generous at times, and has as many as five 
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men to whip him to-day. ‘ Hurrah for Issai Fomitch !’ 
shout the convicts from below. Issai Fomitch feels 
that at this moment he is high above everybody else 
and can look down upon us, and triumphantly shrieks 
out his pean ‘la, la, la’ in a sharp, shrill voice like 
a madman’s. It struck me that hell must be not 
at all unlike our bath-room, and I communicated my 
thought to Petréff, who merely looked around in 
silence. 

I had intended to buy him a place next to me, 
but he sat down'at my feet, assuring me that he was 
quite comfortable there. Bakloushin kept us pro- 
vided with hot water, which he bought and brought 
us whenever we required it. Petroff informed me 
that he was going to wash me himself, so that I 
might be ‘ quite clean,’ and tried to persuade me to 
let myself be whipped, which I refused to do. After 
scrubbing me all over with soap and water he re- 
marked, And now I am going to wash your little 
feet.” I felt very much inclined to tell him that 
there was no earthly reason why I should not perform 
this operation myself, but did not choose to contra- 
dict him, and gave myself bodily up to him. There 
was nothing servile in the term ‘little feet.’ I suppose 
Petréff only said so to distinguish them from those 
of other people who had large feet. After I had been 
well washed he conducted me back into the ante-room 
with as many precautions as if I had been a china doll, 
and having helped me to dress, he rushed back -into 
the bath-room, and forthwith proceeded to whip him- 
self. When we got home I offered Petréff a cup of 
tea, which he gratefully accepted. The. tea was fol- 
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lowed by a dram, which he swallowed with evident 
satisfaction, coughed, and, after remarking that I had 
completely revived him, hurried away into the kit- 
chen. Another guest succeeded him—Bakloushin, 
whom I had previously asked to come to tea. 

I have never known a better-tempered, more 
amusing fellow than Bakloushin. It is true that he 
was sometimes rather hard on others, and quarrelled 
frequently with his fellow-prisoners, especially if they 
wanted to meddle with his private affairs; yet, as his 
anger never lasted long, he was a universal favourite, 
and his entrance was always hailed with great de- 
light. He may have been about thirty years old, 
was tall and lithe, with a good-natured, handsome 
face which was disfigured by a wart. He was a 
first-rate mimic, and would sometimes keep the whole 
cell in a roar for hours together by mimicking people 
whom he had met or seen; and he was brimful of 
life and activity, always ready for a bit of fun. We 
became acquainted very soon after my arrival. He 
at once took care to inform me that he had been 
educated 1n a Government school for the sons of 
soldiers ; then served in the army as pioneer, and by 
his good behaviour attracted the notice of his supe- 
riors, and became quite a favourite with them. He 
was also of a literary turn, and very fond of books, 
and had hardly seen me once or twice before he began 
to question me ahout St. Petersburg. 

While he was drinking his tea he first made the 
whole company laugh by relating how Lieutenant 
Sh had snubbed our Major that very morning ; 
then, drawing nearer to me, informed me with an air 
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of great satisfaction that he hoped we wouid have 
private theatricals at Christmas. It appeared from 
what he said that it had for many years past been 
the custom in the prison to get up something of 
that kind during the Christmas holidays. Some of 
the convicts volunteered their services as actors, while 
others prepared the decorations. Some charitable 
persons in the town had promised to lend the neces- 
sary costumes, and they even hoped to get an officer’s 
uniform with epaulets from an officer’s servant. He 
only feared that the Major might take it into his 
head to forbid the theatricals as he had done last 
year, But then he had been in a bad humour, having 
lost a good deal of money at cards, and something 
had gone wrong in the prison, and there was no 
reason why he should interfere this time. In a word, 
Bakloushin was very much excited about the private 
theatricals, and no wonder, seeing that he had exerted 
himself greatly about getting them up. I felt quite 
touched by his childlike joy, and promised myself 
that I would assist at the first representation. As 
we got more intimate, he told me in the course of 
our conversation that he had not served all the time 
in St. Petersburg, but had been sent to the garrison 
at R for some breach of discipline. ‘ And then 
I came here,’ he remarked quietly. 
‘What for?’ asked I. ; 
‘Would you like to guess, Alexander Petr6évitch ? 

Because I was in love.’ 

“Well, that is the first time that I have heard of 
people being sent here for being in love,’ retorted I, 
laughing. 
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_ . "Why, you see, Alexander Petrévitch,’ continued 
he, ‘ the truth of the matter is that I shot a German 
dead at the same time. Though it does seem hard 
to send a fellow here for such a trifle.’ 

‘I should like to hear all about it,’ said J. 

‘It isa very funny story.’ 

‘I shall like it the better for being amusing.’ 

‘Would you really? Very well, then, I will tell 
you.’ 

And he told me a strange, but by no means 
‘funny ’ tale. 

‘ You see,’ began Bakloushin, ‘when I got to R 
I rather liked the town, for it is large and well-built, 
only there are a great many Germans settled there. 
I was a young fellow then, and quite a favourite with 
my superiora, and I thought I would have a good 
time in R So I walked about with my cap on 
one side, winking at the German girls, and, would you 
believe it, one of them quite took my fancy! She 
was living with an old aunt, a perfect dragon of a 
woman ; they were both clear-starchers by trade and 
made a deal of money. I began by parading up and 
down under her window, and at last we became very 
good friends. Louisa spoke Russian very nicely 
indeed, with just the least lisp—and was the prettiest 
creature you ever saw. Well, at first I thought I 
might take a few liberties, you know, but she never 
would let me touch her, saying, “ No, Sdsha,! I want 
to remain innocent and pure, and make you a good 
little wife ;” and. then she would pet me and tease 
me, and laugh so merrily. . . . Yes, she was a good 








1 Abbreviation of Alexander, 
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wench, and so clean! She actually put it into my 
head to marry her; and I had quite made up my 
mind to go to the colonel and ask his leave to marry, 
when that very same day she did nut come out to 
meet me as she had been wont to do. Two days 
‘passed- without my seeing her, and on the third day 
‘[ wrote to'her a letter. No answer came. I won- 
‘dered what could have happened. ' For, you see, if 
she had-been playing false all the time, she would 
have come out to meet me, or answered my letter. 
I said to myself, “That girl cannot lie; it is all the 
‘old aunt’s doing.” You see, I was afraid of the old 
lady, and had never been to her house yet; and we 
‘made believe that she knew nothing about our love, 
‘though she did know all about it. I was quite wild 
with grief and anxiety, and at last wrote her another 
letter to say that if she did not come out to meet me 
at once I should go to her aunt’s. She came, crying 
bitterly, and told me that a rich old German watch- 
‘maker, a distant relative of theirs, wanted her to 
marry him that he might have a wife to take care of 
him in his old age. He was going to make her very 
happy, and had intended to propose to her long ago, 
but had always kept putting it off for some reason 
‘or other. “Sasha,” said she, “he is rich, and [I 
-should be happy ; and I know you would not like to 
‘spoil my prospects in life?” And she cried again, 
and put her arms round my neck quite lovingly. 
Well, I could not help thinking that after all she 
was perhaps right, as I was nothing but a subaltern 
officer at the time. So I said to her, “ Farewell, 
Louisa ; God bless you! I will not interfere with 
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your happiness. But tell me one thing—is he hand- 
some?” ‘ No,” said she, “he is old, and has sucha 
long nose ;” and then she burst out laughing. I 
left her, and went my way, thinking, well, I suppose 
it is all for the best. The next morning I thought I 
would go and take a look at her German, and accord- 
ingly walked past his shop—she had told me the 
name of the street. I looked in at the window as he 
sat at his work-table making watches. He may have 
been forty-five years old or so, and had a hooked 
nose and big staring eyes, and wore a coat with 
swallow-tails and a stiff white collar, looking alto- 
gether very grand. I was just going to smash his 
window, but said to myself, ‘Let well alone. Itis 
all over with me!” It was night when I got back to 
the barracks. I threw myself on my bed, and, would 
you believe it, I cried bitterly. Several days passed, 
during which I saw nothing of Louisa. At last an old 
washerwoman, who knew the girl, told me that the 
German knew all about our love, and that that was 
the reason why he had proposed so soon, else he would 
have waited two years longer. She added that he had 
made Louisa promise that she would never see me 
again, and that he kept both her and her aunt pretty 
strict, and they were afraid that he might change his 
mind, as nothing had been arranged definitively yet. 
She also told me that he had asked them both to 
breakfast on the day after to-morrow, which hap- 
pened to be a Sunday, and that he had also invited 
another relation, an old man who had formerly been 
a merchant, but had lost all his money and had 
got a situation somewhere as overseer. When I 
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heard that perhaps everything was to be decided on 
Sunday, I felt so angry that I hardly knew what to 
do with myself, and could think of nothing else for 
the next two days. I could have eaten that German 
up alive, I hated him so. 

‘Early on Sunday morning I had not yet made up 
my mind what I was going to do; but after church 
I jumped up, put on my overcoat, and went straight 
to the German’s house. I really cannot tell you why 
I went to him, or what I wanted to say to him, for 
I did not know myself. Anyhow, I just popped a 
pistol into my pocket. It was an old-fashioned 
weapon—lI had practised shooting with it when I was 
a boy—and so old that I did not believe that it would 
ever go off. However, I loaded it with a ball, think- 
ing that if the worst came to the worst, and they 
were rude to me or wanted to turn me out of doors, 
I would just take it out and frighten them. When 
I got there I found the shop empty and the whole 
party sitting in the back parlour. There was nobody 
else in the house; a German woman, who did the 
housework and cooked for him, was out, I believe. 
I walked into the shop, and then straight to the 
back parlour—the door was fast. It was an old door, 
and fastened on the inside with a hook. My heart 
beat faster as I stopped to listen to what they were 
gaying; but I could not understand one blessed 
word, as they were talking German, I just gave one 
hearty kick, and the door flew open. The table was 
set for breakfast ; a big coffee-pot was boiling over a 
spirit lamp, aud there was a plate of rusks and a tray 
with a decanter of brandy, a herring and sausages 
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and a bottle of wine all ready on the table. Louisa 
and her aunt were sitting on the sofa dressed in 
their best clothes. The lover was sitting on a chair 
opposite, in his dress-coat and high collar, with 
another German sitting beside him—a fat, grey- 
haired old fellow, who never said a word. Louisa 
turned pale when I burst into the room; her aunt 
started up, and sat down again; and the German 
looked deuced cross. He rose and said angrily 
to me: 

‘« What do you want here?” 

‘I felt a little ashamed of myself at first, but my 
anger got the better of me, and I said: “I have come 
to pay youa visit. Where are your manners? Why 
don’t you ask me what I will take ?” 

‘The German thought a while, and then said, 
“Sit down.” | 

‘I sat down. ‘“ Where is the liquor?” says I. 

‘« Flere is some brandy,” says he. ‘* You may 
drink it if you like.” 

‘“< Why don’t you give me better stuff than 
that ?” said I.—You see I was getting very angry. 

‘+ The liquor is very good,” says he. 

‘I felt annoyed that he should treat me as if I 
were beneath him, especially as Louisa was looking 
on. So I swallowed my giass of spirits, and said, . 
“< Why are you so rude to me, you d-——d German? 
You had better make friends with me. I have come 
for that purpose. I want to be your friend.” 

¢¢¢ T cannot be your alr says he, “for you are 
only -a common soldier.” 

‘Then I could stand it no longer, snd burst safe 
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“You scarecrow, you sausage-maker!' Don’t you 
know I have you in my power? I can shoot you 
dead this very moment.” And with this I whipped 
out my pistol, walked up to him, and held it close 
to his head. They all seemed half-dead with fear, 
and nobody said a word. The old gentleman had 
turned quite pale, and sat there trembling like a leaf. 

‘My German looked astonished at first, but soon 
regained his self-possession, and said, “I am not 
afraid of you. And I beg you to stop this joking if 
you are an honest man. I am not afraid of you!” 

‘ That’s a lie,” says I. And sure enough he was 
perfectly white with fear, and never dared to move 
even his head away, but sat quite still. 

‘6 No,” says he, “ for you dare not kill me.” 

6“ Why not, pray?” 

‘+s Because it is against the laws, and you will be 
severely punished if you do,” says he. 

‘Now if that fool of a German had only held his 
tongue he might be alive yet, but as it was he only 
made me more angry. 

‘« Did you say,” asked I, “that I dare not shoot 
you dead ?” 

‘“«¢ No—o—o!” says he. 

*“ Quite sure ?” 

«6 Yes.” 

‘“ Take that, then, you sausage!” And down he 
tumbled, and the women shrieked. , 

‘I put the pistol back into my pocket and left the 

? ‘Sausago-maker’ is a nickname given by the Russians to the 


Germans, probably because of their great partiality for this article 
of food. 
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house. When I got near our barracks, I threw 
it into the nettles by the gate, and then went in 
and lay down on my bed, expecting every moment 
to see them come in and take me. But the day 
passed away, and no one came. Towards nightfall I 
felt as if I must see Louisa again. On my way to 
her house I passed the watchmaker’s shop—there 
was a large crowd before the house, and a lot of 
policemen. I went straight to the old washerwoman 
and told her to call Louisa. She came running at 
once, put her arms round my neck, and began to 
cry, saying that it was all her doing, and that she 
ought not to have listened to her aunt. She then 
told me that the old lady lai been taken ill with the 
fright and excitement, and never once mentioned what 
had happened, and had forbidden the girl to speak 
of it also. She was terribly afraid of getting mixed 
up in the affair, and told Louisa they had better try 
and keep clear of it. Nobody knew that they had 
been there, as the workmen were out, and he had 
even sent his servant away for fear that she might 
find out that he wanted to marry Louisa. He had 
made the coffee himself, and got all the things ready. 
The old merchant had never been known to saya 
word in his life, if he could help it, and after the 
murder he took his hat and went away. He wassure 
not to speak of it either, said Louisa, And so it 
happened. For a whole fortnight nobody suspected 
me, and, would you believe it, Alexander Petrévitch, 
this was the happiest time of my life. Louisa and 
I met every day, and she had grown so fond of me, 
poor thing, and would say to me, crying bitterly, 
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‘<T will follow you wherever they send you; I will 
leave all and go with you!” I did feel so sorry for 
her. But the aunt and the old gentleman did de- 
nounce me after all, and I was arrested a fortnight ~ 
after 

‘ But stop a moment,’ said I, interrupting Bak- 
loushin. ‘Surely for your crime you could only have 
been sentenced to ten or twelve years’ penal servitude 
in the Civil Department. And yet you are in the 
Special Department. How is this possible ?’ 

‘ Ah, that’s for something else,’ said Bakloushin. 
‘When I was called up before the court-martial my 
captain began to call me names. I could not stand 
that, and said to him, “‘ How dare you call me names ? 
Have you forgotten that you are standing before the 
mirror,' you blackguard?” Then they had to begin it 
all over again, and I was sentenced to four thousand 
strokes, and to be sent to the Special Department. 
But I had the satisfaction to know that my captain 
and myself left the prison at the same time—TI to 
walk down the green street,’ and he to be degraded 
to a common soldier, and sent to the Caucasus. 
Good-bye, Alexander Petrévitch. Don’t forget to 
come and see our play.’ 





1 The mirror (serzalo) is an emblem of the Imperial presence in 
every law-court. It is in shape like a prism, hollow in the middle, 
and surmounted by the imperial cagle, 

* Run the gauntlet. 
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CHAPTER X. 
CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Tue long-expected and long-looked-forward-to day 
broke at last. Very little work had been done on 
Christmas Eve, and such of the convicts as had been 
sent out to work soon came back again, either alone 
or in groups, nor did anyone leave the prison after 
dinner. In the morning several expeditions had 
been made to the town to make some necessary 
purchases for the feast, or to call on some old friends 
who might perhaps be induced to contribute a trifle 
towards the expenses, or to get a few old bills cashed 
that had been standing out for some time. Bak- 
loushin and a few other amateur actors went to call on 
some officers’ servants to try and borrow a few addi- 
tions towards the theatrical wardrobe. Some bustled 
about the prison or looked grave and pre-occupied 
only because others, who were really busy, looked so. 
Some who knew that they could not possibly expect 
any money tried to assume a certain lofty and self- 
satisfied uir, as if they were expecting every moment 
to receive large sums. In short, everybody looked 
as if something unusual were going to happen the 
next day. Towards night the invalided soldiers who 
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had been commissioned by the convicts to make 
certain purchases in the town came back laden with 
eatables—beef, sucking-pigs, and even geese. Many 
of the convicts, even such as were of a saving dis- 
position, and never spent a copeck if they could help 
it, would have thought it very wrong indeed not to 
eat an extra good meal on Christmas Day, which was 
the convicts’ holiday, as there were only three such 
days in the whole year. 

Who knows what memories may have been 
awakened in the hearts of the poor outcasts on such 
a day? A solemn stillness pervaded the prison, and 
if anyone happened to disturb it even by chance he 
was immediately put down and scolded as if he had 
been guilty of some downright bad deed. There is 
to me something touching in this peculiar attitude 
of the convicts towards a holiday. They had been 
taught from their childhood to respect it as a great 
and: holy day, and they seemed instinctively to feel 
that by keeping up their veneration for it they still 
kept up a sort of connection with the world at large. 

Akim Akimytch had made great preparations for 
Christmas Day. There could hardly be any swect 
memories connected with it in his soul, poor fellow, 
as he had lost his parents very early in life and had 
been left to the care of strangers till he was fiftecn, 
when he entered the army. Neither was he ofa 
particularly religious disposition ; there seemed to be 
no room left for religious feelings in his soul, for all 
his wishes, passions, and aspirations, if he ever had 
had any, had been swallowed up by his desire to be a 
thoroughly moral and well-behaved man. He had 
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made all his preparations to spend the great day 
quietly and peacefully, without any bustle or excite- 
ment ; and he was not a great thinker, never troubling 
himself about the meaning of a thing, but careful 
to obey his superiors. If he had been told to do 
one thing one day, and the next day the contrary 
thing, he would have done so without demurring, and 
to all probability without even wondering why he 
should have been told to do two things which were 
diametrically opposed to each other. Once in his 
life he had acted according to his own judgment, and 
had never forgotten the result of hisaction. He had 
nat enough common sense to see wherein he had been 
guilty, but he arrived at the conclusion that he never 
under any circumstances ought to judge for himself. 
The convicts used to say that his brain was not made 
for thinking. He had bought a sucking-pig, stuffed 
and roasted it with his own hands, because it was the 
custom to eat sucking-pig on Christmas Day ; he even 
had a sort of respectful feeling for the animal, as if 
it belonged to a peculiar species which could only be 
eaten on holidays, and not a common pig which might 
be bought and roasted anyday. Perhaps sucking-pig 
on Christmas Days was one of the early associations 
of his boyhood, and he had concluded from that that 
it must form one of the necessary belongings of that 
day, and I am sure that if he had once omitted to 
buy a pig on that occasion, his conscience would have 
troubled him all the rest of his life. He had been 
wearing all the time his old suit of clothes, which 
had begun to look woefully shabby notwithstanding 
the numerous darns and patches, We now found 
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out to our surprise that he had had a new suit given 
him four months ago, but that he had carefully 
stowed it away in his box with the intention of 
wearing it for the first time on Christmas Day. On 
the preceding night he produced it from his box 
spread it out on his pallet, examined it carefully 
brushed it, and, having at last completed these pre 
liminary ceremonies, finally tried it on. It fitted 
him toa nicety, and Akim Akimytch grinned with 
delight as he tried to catch a glimpse of himself in a 
very small bit of looking-glass which he had with his 
own hands framed and adorned with a gilt paper 
border. On more minute inspection it struck him, 
however, that one hook on the collar of his jacket 
was not in its right place, and no sooner had he dis- 
covered this important fact than Akim Akimytch 
resolved to alter it. This done, he tried the jacket 
on once more, and had the satisfaction of finding 
that it now fitted admirably well. He then divested 
bimself of his new clothes, and put them back into 
the box all ready for next day. His bead was suffi- 
ciently shaved, but a look in the glass convinced him 
that it was not smooth enough, as the hair was be- 
ginning to grow just a very little here and there, and 
he immediately betook himself to the ‘Major’ to 
have it cropped according to rules. Although he 
knew that nobody would examine him the next day 
to see if he were shaved and dressed, he strictly ful- 
filled all those small duties for the sake of his cwn 
conscience. Having done with himself, he, being the 
senior of the room, ordered a convict to bring in some 
hay, and directed him how to strew it all over the 
N 
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floor. It was the custom in the convict prison to put 
hay on the floor on Christmas Eve. His day's work 
being thus happily at an end, Akim Akfmytch said: 
his prayers and lay down on his pallet, where he 
soon fell asleep. The others soon followed his ex~ 
ample. There was no more work done that night, 
either were there any card parties. The morning 
dawned at last. Long before the first streak of light 
appeared in the East, the réveille was sounded, the 
doors were unlocked, and the sergeant-at-arms came 
in to count the convicts. He wished us a merry 
Christmas, and all the men answered him civilly and 
eyen cordially. Akim Akimytch did not spend much 
time over his prayers that morning, but hurried off 
to the kitchen, together with several others, to see 
how their geese and pigs were getting on, and to 
superintend the important operation of roasting 
them. We could see from our snow- and ice-covered 
windows the blaze of the kitchen fire as it shone out 
against the dark winter morning. The convicts were 
running about the yard and rushing in and out of 
the kitchens. A very few bad already paid the tap- 
ster a visit, but these were the most impatient ones, 
‘On the whole, they all conducted themselves with 
great propriety, and neither quarrelled nor swore. 

I went out into the courtyard. The day was dawn- 
ing in the sky, the stars were growing paler in the- 
morning light, and a transparent cold mist rose from 
the earth. Clouds of smoke issued from the kitchen 
chimneys. A few convicts whom I happened to meet 
wished me cordially a merry Christmas. I thanked 
themiand reciprocated the wish. One or two of them. 
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had never exchanged a word with me before in the 
course of the whole month. I had just got to the 
kitchen door when a convict, with his fur coat thrown 
loosely over his shoulders, came running after me. 
He had caught sight of me suddenly, and called out, 
‘ Alexander Petrévitch! Alexander Petrévitch!’ I 
stopped to wait for him. He was a young man, with 
a round face and very kind soft eyes, and of a very 
silent and retiring disposition. He had never paid 
the least attention to me yet, and I did not even 
know his name. He rushed up to me, panting for 
breath, and stopped suddenly, pees at me with a 
broad grin on his face. 

‘What is it?’ asked I, rather iad at his pro- 
ceedings, and seeing that he was not going to speak 
after all. 

‘Why, I thought, it is a holiday > mur- 
mured he; and suddenly discovering that he had 
nothing more to say, he left me abruptly and rushed 
into the kitchen. Let me add here that we never 
spoke to each other again till I left the prison. 

A great crowd had collected round the kitchen 
‘fires. Nobody had enten anything, as the Christmas 
fast could not properly be said to be over till the 
priest had said mass, when we might consider our- 
selves authorised to eat meat once more; and every- 
body was keeping his appetite for this solemn occasion. 
It was hardly daylight when a peremptory call for the 
cooks resounded from the corporals, who were outside 
the prison gates. These calls were repeated almost 
every moment in the course of the next two hours, 
and their object was to summon the cooks from the 

N 2 
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kitchen to feceive the contributions and presents 
which were sent to the prison from every corner of 
the town. They consisted chiefly of bread, rolls, 
cheesecakes, creamcakes, pancakes, shortbread, ete. ; 
and I believe that there was not a housewife in the 
town who had not sent a contribution to the prisoners 
in the convict prison. Every trifle, even the small- 
est roll, was gratefully accepted. The cooks took off 
their caps, and, bowing to the ground, wished the 
kind givers a merry Christmas, and carried the bread 
into the kitchen. Whena sufficiently large heap had 
accumulated, the seniors of each cell were called to 
divide the bread among the convicts. This was done 
with the greatest possible equality and justice. The 
seniors carried the portion allotted for each room into 
their respective cells, and divided it among the men. 
Nobody grumbled at the portion he received, or even 
so much as suspected the seniors of partiality. 
Having finished his work in the kitchen, Akim 
Akimytch bethought himself that it might be time 
to dress for mass. He went through this ceremony 
with great solemnity and decency, taking care not to 
leave a hook or a button unfastened, and then knelt 
down to say his prayers properly. Several of the 
other convicts were already on their knees saying 
theirs ; they were mostly old men, as the young fel- 
lows cared litte for prayer, and only crossed them- 
selves in the morning when they got up. After he 
had finished his devotions, Akim Akimytch approached 
me, with a very dignified mien, to wish me a merry 
Christmas. I at once invited him to tea, and-he 
apked me to share his pig. Then Petréff came in to 
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wish me joy; he had evidently been paying sundry 
visits to the tapster this morning, for he ran up to 
me quite out of breath, and after staring at me for 
some time, with an expectant wistful look on his face, 
murmured something, and betook himself to the 
kitchen. 

Meanwhile, great preparations had been made for 
the reception of the Pope in the cell where the mili- 
tary prisoners lived. It was furnished differently 
from ours, the pallets being placed along the walls so 
as to form a kind of settee, instead of occupying the 
centre of the room, as was the case in ourcell. I 
suppose it had been arranged thus with a view to 
assemble the convicts occasionally in it. A table, 
covered with a white towel, was placed in the middle 
of the room, and on it a burning lamp and the image 
of a saint. The Pope came at last, carrying the 
Cross and the holy water. He said mass before the 
little table, then, turning towards the convicts, held 
out the Cross to be kissed; this they all did with 
great respect. He then went through our cells, and 
sprinkled them with holy water. He also honoured 
the kitchen with a visit, and praised our bread—which 
was famous in the town for its sweet taste—upon 
which the convicts, to express their gratitude, begged 
leave to present him with two new loaves which had 
just come out of the oven, and immediately de- 
spatched an invalided soldier to his house with the 
loaves. The convicts followed the Cross, and accom- 
panied it to the gates with great respect. Our next 
visitors were our Major and the Commandant. The 
latter was very much loved and respected by the con- 
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victs. Both went over the whole prison, wished ls a 
merry Christmas, and the Commandant even tasted 
our shtshi in the kitehen. It happened to be very 
good that day, as there was a great deal of meat in it, 
perhaps as much as a pound a head. We also had 
millet-kasha,' with plenty of butter. The Major 
showed the Commandant out, and then returned 
to bid us to sit. down to our dinner. He happened 
to look particularly wicked that day, and the ¢on 
victs tried to get out of his way for fear that he 
might suddenly pounce upon them and spoil their 
holiday. 

_ ‘We sat down to dinner. Akim Akimytch’s suck- 
ing-pig was excellent. And now a strange thing 
happened—so long as the Major was in the prison 
everybody was as sober as sober could be, but hardly 
had the gates shut upon him when one half of the 
convicts appeared to be more or less drunk. There 
were many joyous rubicund faces among the crowd ; 
and the sound of the balalaikas? was heard at inter- 
vals. The Pole with his fiddle had already been hired 
by some reveller for the whole day, and was following 
his patron fiddling merry dances. The conversation 
became more loud and animated as the dinner drew 
towards its end, but no serious disturbances occurred. 
As soon as the meal was over, the elder and more- 
sensible of the lot repaired to their pallets to take a 
nap. Their good example was followed by Akim 


. |! Kasha, a kind of thick porridge, which can be prepared of 
different grains. It is eaten with butter or milk, or cream and 
sugar. 
-_* A sort of guitar with three strings, 
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Akimyteh, who probably thought it his duty to také 
an afternoon nap on a great holiday. The old Ras- 
k6lnik also lay down for a little while; but soon rose and 
climbed upon the stove with his book, and read and 
prayed there till the small hours of the night. He 
said that it pained him to see the ‘shameful rioting,’ 
as he termed it. The Tcherkesses had sat down ina 
heap on the steps, and watched the drunken men with 
curiosity, and perhaps not without a slight feeling of 
disgust. I met Nourra, who shook his head with an 
expression of pious horror, saying, ‘ Won’t Allah be 
angry at this!’ Issai Fomitch lighted a candle in 
his corner with great self-complacency and began to 
work, to show how little he cared for our holiday. A 
few maidaéns were going on in the corners, as nobody 
feared the invalided soldiers who lived in our cells; 
and if the sergeant-at-arms should come in unex- 
pectedly he was sure to pretend not to see what 
was going on ; besides, spies had been placed at the 
door to give the alarm in case he should come. He 
did look in two or three times in the course of the 
day, but as the alarm had been given in time the 
drunken men hid themselves, the cards vanished, and 
he pretended not to see the smaller disturbances— 
as, for instance, a tipsy man reeling about the room. 
Gradually the men began to get more drunk and 
quarrelsome ; and those that were still sober found it 
Katd work to watch over them and keep them com- 
paratively quiet. This was a great day for GAsin, 
who walked: triumphantly up and down before his 
place on the pallets, under which he kept a plentiful 
supply of spirit bottles, which he had managed to 
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hide in the snow behind the prison till it was time 
to bring them in. He seemed very much pleased, 
and chuckled quietly as the crowd of purchasers in- 
creased round his pallet. He was perfectly sober 
himself, not having touched a drop of liquor that 
day, as it was his intention to carouse when the holi- 
days were over, after having previously plundered the 
convicts. Here and there in the rooms singing and 
music were heard ; but the singers had been drinking 
too much, and their songs sounded like wails. Some 
strutted about with their own balalaikas, and their 
fur coats thrown over their shoulders, running their 
fingers along the strings. Eight members of the 
Special Department had formed themselves into a 
choir, and sang beautifully to the accompaniment of 
guitars and balalaikas. A few national airs were 
sung, but the majority preferred singing so-called 
‘convict songs, some of which were exceedingly sad, 
while others were evidently meant for comic songs. 
I remember one of the former kind; it was sung toa 
beautiful tune, and had probably been composed by 
some poor exile. I can only call to memory the first 
two couplets. It began thus :-— 
When will my eye behold the land 
Where I was born ? 


To suffer daily without guilt 
Is now my fate. 


This song was a favourite with the men, and I 
have often heard it since. Sometimes, in the quiet 
evening time, a poor fellow would steal out of the cell 
and go and sit down on the steps outside, lean his head 
on his hand pensively, and strike up the tune ina 
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high falsetto voice. It seemed as if one’s heart 
would break to hear him sing it. There were some 
fine voices amongst the men. Meanwhile it had 
been growing dark, There was an under-current of 
sadness and despair in all the mirth and drunken 
revelry. All had looked forward to spending that 
long-expected day merrily and happily, and what a 
terribly sad and dreary day it had turned out after 
all! It seemed as if they all had been bitterly dis- 
appointed in some cherished hope, they looked so sad 
and wretched. Petréff ran in to see me twice in the 
course of the day; he, too, seemed to have been ex- 
pecting that something would happen at last—I do 
not think he himself knew what it was to be. But 
there was in his eyes a wistful look which spoke too 
plainly of his innermost feelings. He was nearly 
sober, having drunk very little that day, and kept 
rushing in and out of the barracks as if in search 
of something. But he found only drunken men 
swaggering about, hiccoughing and swearing. Sirét- 
kin also wandered restlessly about in a new red shirt, 
looking as handsome as ever, but with the same 
expectant look on his face. Towards nightfall the 
prison became a perfect Pandemonium. True, there 
was no lack of ludicrous incidents, but even these 
failed to amuse me. In one corner two convicts were 
having a serious discussion as to which of them was 
to stand treat. It had been going on for some time, 
and threatened to develop into a fight. One of 
them seemed to owe the other a special grudge, as 
was evident from his trying to prove, in a very shaky 
voice, that he had been shamefully treated by his 
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friend last year, about Easter-time, when he sold a fur 
eoat and kept part of the money back. . Something 
else had also happened about that time, but he was 
not quite sure what it had been.. The-accuser was 4 
tall, strong fellow, by no means stupid, with a marked 
tendency to forming sudden friendships and pouring 
out his grief when drunk. He had evidently begun 
-the quarrel with the intention of making friends with 
his adversary as soon as it was over. The latter was 
short and stout, with a round face, very shrewd and 
clever. He had probably been imbibing more than 
his comrade, though the effects of the liquor hardly 
showed themselves yet. He had the reputation of 
being very rich, and of having a strong will of his 
own. He led his friend towards the tapster, while 
the other kept repeating, in a loud voice, that he 
must treat ee to a glass of liquor, ‘if hi are an 
honest man.’ 

The tapster pours out a glass of liquor aa hands 
it to him. There is the slightest shade of: scorn in 
his behaviour towards the demonstrative friend who 
does not pay for his liquor, and a great deal of Piles 
towards the other one who pays. 

‘Indeed, Stépka, it is your duty,’ says the expan- 
sive friend, seeing that the victory is on ‘his side; 

‘you owe me that.’ 

Qh, I’m not -going to waste my breath - mene ing 
with you,’ says Stépka. - 

‘No, Stépka, that’s a lie aid repeats, the first, 
taking the cup from the tapster ; ‘ you owe me money, 
you know that, don’t you now? But you have no 
conscience, and your eyes are not your own, you 
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have borrowed them somewhere. You area scoundrel, 
Stépka, mark my words.’ 

‘Look out, you are spilling all the fades If 
people are good enough to treat you, you had better 
drink quickly. I can’t stand waiting here till to- 
morrow morning,’ shouts the tapster. 

¢T’m drinking as fast as I can—you needn’t yell 
at me like that. I wish you a merry Christmas, 
Stepin Doroféitch, added he politely, turning with 
a slight bow to Stépka, whom he had called a 
scoundrel only a few minutes ago. ‘May you live a 
hundred years, without counting those you have lived 
already.’ He tossed off the liquor, coughed, cleared 
his throat, and wiped his mouth. ‘There was a 
time, my brothers, when I could drink a good deal 
more than I can now,’ added he gravely, addressing 
the bystanders in general and nobody in particular, 
‘but I fear I am getting old now. Thank you, 
Stepén Doroféitch.’ 

‘Don’t mention it, pray.’ 

©Well, Stépka, I will thank you for it all the 
same. But let me tell you also that you are a great 
rascal, you ‘ 

‘Let me tell. you something, you drunken ass,’ 
interrupts Stépka, who has lost all patience. ‘ Listen, 
and mind every word I say to you. The world is 
large enough for us both—you take one half and I 
will take the other, and never let me see your face 
again. I am tired of seeing you.’ 

‘T want my money.’ 

‘What money do you want, you drunken idiot ?’ 

‘All right. In the next world you will come and 
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ask me to take it back, and I won’t take it then 
We have to work hard enough to earn it—there is 
sweat on that money which you keep from me. But, 
I tell you, my pjatak! will bring trouble on your 
head in the next world.’ 

‘Go to the devil !’ 

‘You need not hurry me, I am going fast enough!’ 

‘Get along with you.’ | 

And they quarrel again more violently than ever. 

Two friends are sitting side by side on a pallet. 
One of them is a tall, strong-built man, with a red 
face, not unlike a butcher in appearance. He is 
nearly crying, something must have affected him 
very much. His friend is a thin, miserable-looking 
individual, with a long nose and small eyes, like a 
pig’s, which he keeps permanently fixed on the 
ground. He is an educated man, has been a clerk 
formerly, and patronises his friend, to the latter’s 
secret annoyance. 

‘He has dared to do it,’ shouts the stout friend. 
He has put his left hand on the clerk’s head, and 
keeps shaking it with all his might. ‘Dared to do 
it’ means that he has been struck. The butcher- 
like looking friend, who has formerly served in the 
army, 1s secretly jealous of the superior education 
which his pale, haggard friend has received, and 
they vie with each other in elegant and refined 
expressions. 

‘I tell you, you are wrong,’ gravely begins the 
clerk, still keeping his eyes fixed on the ground. 

‘He has dared to do it—don’t you hear?’ inter- 


1 Five copecks, 
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rupts the other, shaking his beloved friend’s head 
with greater energy than before. ‘I have nobody 
left in the world except you—don’t you hear? And 
I tell you, and you alone, that he has dared to 

‘ Let me tell you, my dear friend, that your stupid 
justification only brings shame on your head,’ politely 
replies the clerk in alow voice. ‘ You must confess, 
my dear friend, that all this drunkenness is caused 
by your own inconsistency.’ 

The stout friend falls back a little, stares at the 
little clerk, who is delighted with his eloquence, and 
suddenly hits him a blow in the face with his huge 
fist. This puts an end to their friendship for the 
rest of the day, as the dear friend tumbles down 
under the pallet. 

A friend of mine who is in the Special Depart- 
ment comes in. He is very plain-looking, but a good- 
humoured jolly fellow who likes a bit of fun. It is 
the same convict who, on my first day in prison, in- 
quired in the kitchen where the rich man lived, told 
us that he was proud, and drank tea with me. 

He was about forty years old, and had a very 
thick under-lip and a big nose covered with warts. 
In his hands he held a balalaika, and from time to 
time passed his fingers along the cords. At his heels 
followed a very short convict with a remarkably large 
head, whom I hardly knew at all, and to whom no- 
body ever paid the slightest attention. He was 
working in the tailoring department. To-day, being 
drunk, he had taken a violent fancy to Varlémoff, 
and followed him like his shadow in a state of ter- 
rible excitement, gesticulating like a maniac, hitting 
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out right and left and striking the walls and benches 
with his fists, and very nearly crying. Varldmoff 
pretended not to see him. It is a curious fact that 
until that day both men had kept aloof from each 
other, as they had nothing in common. They worked 
in different shops, belonged to different departments, 
and lived in different prisons.. The little convict’s 
name was Boulkin. Varlaémoff grinned with pleasure 
when he beheld me sitting-on my pallet by the stove. 
He stopped short, drew himself up, and staggered 
towards me, trying to assume a dignified and graceful 
gait. When he could go no further, he stopped in 
front of me, and running his fingers along the chords, 
sang, or rather recited, the following verses, slightly 
tapping the floor with his heel: 
My love's face is round, my love’s face is white, 
And she sings like a nightingale in the dark night. 

This innocent song produced rather a remarkable 
effect on Boulkin. He tossed up his arms and 
screamed at the top of his voice, addressing us: 
‘That’s a lie, my brothers. Don’t believe him ever, 
he never speaks the truth—never, never.’ 

‘Allow me, old gentleman, Alexander Petré- 
vitch,’ said Varlimoff, looking at me with a 
cunning smile and coming so near that I began to 
entertain serious fears lest he should take it into his 
head to embrace me. He was quite drunk. The 
expression, *‘ Allow me, old gentleman ’—i.e. to pre- 
sent my respects to you—is frequently used by the 
common people in Siberia. ‘Old gentleman’ is a 
term of affection, sometiines even of flattery. 

‘Well, Varlimoff, how do you do?’ 
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‘Oh, so, so. Excuse me, but I could not help 

getting drunk; it is a holiday, you know.’ 
' He always spoke in a sing-song tone. 

‘It’s a lie, it’s a lie!’ shouted Boulkin in a 
perfect agony of despair, thumping on the pallets 
with his fists. But the other one seemed to have 
made up his mind not to heed him. There was 
something irresistibly comical about the whole thing, 
‘as Boulkin had attached himself to Varlémoff ever 
since the morning, apparently from no other reason 
except that Varlamoff told lies as he seemed to think. 
One might have thought from his beh4viour that he 
was to be held answerable for all Varlamoff’s short- 
comings and faults. And all the time the other one 
never looked at him once. 

‘It’s a lie, a lie, a lie! It’s a lie, every word of 
it!” screamed Boulkin. 

‘What's that to you?’ answered the convicts, 
laughing. 

‘I must tell you, Alexander Petrévitch, that I 
was a very handsome fellow when I was young, and 
all the girls went clean out of their senses about me,’ 
suddenly burst out Varlamoff. 

‘It’s a lie, a lie!’ interrupted Boulkin, with a 
howl. 

The convicts laughed at his despair. 

* And didn’t I show off before them. I tised to 
wear a red shirt and velveteen sharovary,' and lie 
on the sofa like a gentleman, and drink like a 
Swede.’ 


} Wide trousers, in shape not unlike Turkish trousers. They are 
worn with top-boots. 
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‘It’s a lie!’ remarked Boulkin, in a very decided — 
tone. 

‘You see, at that time my father had just died, 
and left me a stone house with two storeys. Well, 
in two years I got rid of both of them, and had 
nothing left except the gates, without any posts to 
hang them on to. Money is like pigeons, and 
comes and goes like them.’ 

‘It isa lie!’ says Boulkin, in a more decided tone 
than before. 

‘Then I thought I would write a dutiful and 
repentant letter to my friends from here, hoping that 
they might send me some money. You see they 
always accused me of being a disrespectful son, and 
not obeying my father. It is now seven years since 
I sent that letter off.’ 

‘ And you never got an answer ?” asked J, laughing. 

‘No, said he, suddenly bursting into a fit of 
laughter, and nearly touching my face with his nose. 
‘Did you know, Alexander Petrévitch, that I hid a 
sweetheart here ?’ 

‘You? A sweetheart ?’ 

‘Yes. Onotfrieff was saying the other day that, 
‘although his sweetheart was plain, yet she had fine 
dresses, while mine was handsome, but a beggar.’ 

‘Ts that true ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, she is a beggar!’ replied he, roaring 
with laughter. | 

It was well known in the prison that he had a 
luaison with a beggar woman, and had only given her 
ten copecks in six months. 
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‘Do you want anything,’ said I, wishing to get 
rid of him at last. | 

He was silent for a moment, then, looking pite- 
ously at me, he said coaxingly, ‘ Won’t you give me a 
trifle to drink your health, Alexander Petrévitch? I 
have tasted nothing but tea to-day,’ added he, with 
great effusion, pocketing the money, ‘and I had so 
much of it that it made me feel quite sick and faint.’ 

During this last scene, Boulkin’s despair seemed 
to have reached its climax. He gesticulated madly, 
and nearly burst into tears. 

‘Good people,’ screamed he, addressing the 
whole room in his agony, ‘look at him. It is a lie. 
Every single word that he has spoken to-day has 
been a lie, a lie, a lie },’ 

‘But what is that to you, you old fool?’ shout 
the convicts, who cannot understand why he should 
be so much distressed at Varl4moff’s lies.’ 

‘He must not tell lies!’ shrieks Boulkin, his 
eyes sparkling with anger, and drumming on the 
pallets with all his might. ‘I will not let him tell 
lies,’ 

They all laughed at him. Varlimoff takes the 
money, thanks me, and, writhing his uncouth body 
into all kinds of grotesque contortions, hastens away 
to the tapster. Suddenly he seems to become aware, 
for the first time, of Boulkin’s presence. 

‘Come with me,’ says he, stopping on the thres- 
hold as if he really needed him. 

‘Little knob,’ adds he scornfully, stepping back 
to let poor little sorrowful Boulkin go past him, and 
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again runs his fingers along the chords of his instru- 
ment. 

But why ‘should I go on describing this Pan- 
demonium? At last the day has come to an end. 
The convicts have fallen asleep on their pallets, but 
they talk more in their sleep to-day than psual. A 
few card-parties are still going on in the corners. 
The long-expected holiday is over, and we go back 
to our work-day life to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
PRIVATE TIEATRICALS. 


Tus first dramatic performance took place on the 
night of December 27. The actors had, undoubtedly, 
had a good deal of trouble in getting everything ready; 
but, as they had taken it all upon themselves and 
kept their own secret, we were quite in the dark as 
to how they were getting on, what they were doing, 
and even what the play was going to be. The greater 
part of the working hours during the last three days 
had been spent in more or less successful attempts to 
beg or borrow the necessary articles of clothing. 
Bakloushin expressed his satisfaction with the present 
state of things by snapping his fingers every time he 
met me. Even our Major was in a more peaceful 
frame of mind than he had been for some time past ; 
and it was a source of deep speculation for us whether 
he knew anything about our dramatic performance, 
and what he was going to do about it. Had the 
actors applied to him formally for leave, and had he 
granted it? or was there a kind of tacit compromise 
between him and the convicts that he would not in- 
terfere with their plans, provided no breach of disci- 
pline was committed? JI, for one, am inclined to 
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think that such was the case, as indeed he could not 
possibly have been ignorant of the preparations ; 
but that he preferred to remain passive, knowing 
from experience that if he had prohibited it the con- 
victs might do something worse. Anyhow, the ser- 
geant-at-arms did not interfere with the preliminary 
arrangements, and that was all the men wanted. I 
must add here that they were so taken up with the 
grand event, and so grateful for its having been per- 
mitted, that not a single serious disturbance or robbery 
took place in the prison during the holidays. Ihave 
frequently seen a quarrel come to an end suddenly, 
and the parties that were concerned in it pacified by 
the simple remark that if the Major heard about it 
he would prohibit the performance. 

The stage could be put up and taken down in 
about a quarter of an hour. The performance did 
not last above an hour and a half, and, if anything 
had happened to prevent it at the last moment, 
everything might have been cleared away in a minute 
or two. The dresses were hidden away out of sight 
in the actors’ boxes. But before I go into any fur- 
ther details about the stage arrangements, the cos- 
tumes, etc., I must say a few words about the pro- 
gramme. 

No playbill had originally been issued, but Bak- 
loushin wrote one out on the third night of the play 
‘for the officers and the gentry who had honoured us 
‘with their presence on the first night. The latter 
consisted of the officer on duty, who generally made 
his appearance, and the head engineer, who had come 
once. It was confidently believed that the fame of 
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our private theatricals would spread far and wide, 
and even excite the curiosity of the town-people, 
who, alas, did not rejoice in a standing theatre. A 
vague rumour, it is true, had reached us once that 
there had been amateur theatricals in the town, but 
that was all we knew about it. The convicts were 
like children, glad and proud of the slightest success. 
‘Who knows,’ they would say to themselves and to 
each other, ‘who knows but the general and the 
other officers may hear about our performance and 
come and see it, and then they will see what the poor 
convicts can do. Our play is not like those vulgar 
soldiers’ plays, with their stuffed dolls and swimming 
boats, and dancing bears and goats. Weare real live 
actors, and we act plays that have been written for 
gentlefolks, and that’s more than they have in their 
town. They say that a play was once acted at 
General Abrossimoff s, and that there is going to be 
another performance there. To be sure, their dresses 
will be better than ours; butas for their talk, it won’t 
bea bit better. And perhaps the Governor of the town 
may hear about it, and wish to come and see our 
play.’ In a word, the imagination of the convicts be- 
came s0 inflamed with their first success that they 
almost began to expect that they would be rewarded 
for their wonderful performance, and perhaps even 
obtain their liberty. At the same time, they were 
fully aware of the incongruity of their hopes, and 
laughed at each other for indulging in them. They 
were children yet in every respect, although some of 
these children were over forty years old. In spite of 
the lack of playbills I knew what plays were going to 
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be acted. The first piece was called ‘The Rivals ; 
or, Fildtka and Meréshka.’ Bakloushin took care to 
inform me, a week before the performance, that he 
had taken the part of Filétka, and that he was going 
to favour us with such a rendering of the character 
as had never been seen even in St. Petersburg. He 
strutted about the prison, talking about himself and 
his accomplishments, in the most bare-faced, and, 
at the same time, good-humoured manner, and occa- 
sionally spouting some favourite passage from his 
part, which never failed to throw his audience into 
convulsions of laughter, whether it was comical or 
not. Still, the majority of the convicts thought it 
beneath their dignity to appear too much interested 
in the performance, and maintained a certain reserve 
on the subject; and only those among them whose 
authority was too well established to be shaken by a 
violation of prison etiquette, and a few of the youngest 
and greenest fellows, dared to show their delight: 
at Bakloushin’s dramatic outbursts and wonderful 
tales about the play. On the eve of the first repre- 
sentation, however, even those who had pretended 
to care least about it suddenly manifested a most 
lively interest in the performance. Bakloushin 
assured me that the cast of the play was an un- 
usually good one, and that we were even going to 
have a curtain! Sirétkin was to be Fil&tka’s be- 
trothed ; ‘and you will see yourself how beautiful he 
looks in his woman’s clothes, added he, winking 
and smacking his lips. ‘The rich and benevolent 
lady has got a dress with flounces, and a cape and a 
parasol; and the rich and benevolent gentleman will 
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appear in an officer’s uniform with epaulets, and a 
walking-stick.’ 

The second piece was named ‘ Kedril the Glut- 
ton.’ The title roused my curiosity, and I tried, but 
in vain, to find out more about it. All I could learn 
about its origin was that it had not been taken from 
a book, but from a manuscript copy which was in the 
possession of an invalided sergeant, who lived some- 
where in the suburbs, and whohad perhaps acted init at - 
some soldiers’ private theatricals. There exist in our 
distant towns and provinces many plays and dramas 
which have never been printed and are perfectly un- 
known to the general public, although they form part 
of the répertoire of the popular theatres in certain 
parts of Russia. They are to be found chiefly in the 
hands of soldiers and factory workers in certain 
manufacturing cities; and perhaps even in many a 
poor little unknown town or village, or in the servant- 
halls of large country houses. I believe that many 
old dramatical pieces owe their existence merely to 
the fact of having been copied and recopied by 
servants. It was the custom in old times for rich 
people, both in Moscow and in the country, to have 
their own private theatres, where the actors were 
serfs. From those stages has sprung our popular 
dramatic art, and the traces of its origin are unmis- 
takable among our population. 

As I have said before, all I could. learn about 
‘ Kedril the Glutton’ was, that demons appear on the 
stage and escort the hero to hell. The last piece 
was to be ‘A Pantomime, with Music.’ 

The actors were about fifteen in number, a good- 
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* 
looking set, who kept a great deal together, and had 
private rehearsals in all sorts of queer out-of-the-way 
nooks and places. 

On week-days the doors were locked early, gene- 
rally at nightfall; but during the Christmas! holidays 
they had been allowed to remain open for a few hours 
longer. Every day towards evening a deputation 
has waited on the officer on duty with the humble 

/"« petition ‘to permit the performance and not to 
lock the doors too early,’ adding that there had been 
a performance the night before, that the doors had 
been left open, and that no disturbances had taken 
place. Upon this I suppose that the officer reasoned 
thus: ‘ After all they have kept their word hitherto 
and behaved well, and why should not they do so 
to-day. And if I forbid the performance, who knows 
but they may play me some nasty trick, and get us 
all into disgrace?’ But the worthy officer had also 
another reason for granting their request. Watching 
convicts is by no means a very amusing occupation, 
and here was a chance of spending a pleasant even- 
ing, and seeing a reul play acted, not by soldiers 
but by convict prisoners, who are queer people after 
all. And the officer on duty goes to the play with 
the rest of us. 

: " Ifa superior officer should come into the guard- 
room unexpectedly during his absence, and ask where 
he was, he would be informed that the officer in 
question had gone into the cells to call the roll and 


’ Christmas holidays last for twelve days in Russia, beginning 
on Christmas Day and ending on Twelfth Night. They are called 
the Svyatki, or ‘little holidays.’ 
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lock the doors, which was true after all. And our 
request was graciously granted, and the doors not 
locked till late. 

About 7 P.M. Petrétf came to fetch me, and we 
started to go. There was hardly a soul left in our 
cell except the old Dissenter and the Poles. The 
latter could not be prevailed upon to come till the 
very last performance, which took place on January 4, 
and not until they had been repeatedly assured 
that the plays were amusing, and that they had 
nothing to fear. When at last they did come, the 
convicts received them very politely, and showed 
them to the best places. The Tcherkesses and Issai 
Fomitch were delighted. The latter had paid three 
copecks each time until the last, when he put ten 
copecks into the plate, and looked round with a face 
beaming with happiness. There were no fixed prices, 
but a collection was made each time to cover the 
expenses and provide refreshments for the actors. 
Petréff told me that I would get one of the best 
places because I was known to have more money than 
the rest, and therefore expected to give a larger con- 
tribution, and also because I was rather a connoisseur 
in the histrionic art. Everything happened as he 
had said; but I must first describe the stage and the’ 
place where the public stood and sat. The stage had 
been erected in our military prison, which was fifteen 
feet long and had two doors—one opened directly 
into a little passage, whence a few steps led into the 
courtyard, the other door led into an adjoining room. 
The middle of the room was empty, as the benches 
ran along the walls. That part of the room which 
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was nearest to the outer door had been allotted to 
the public, and the other part set apart for the stage. 
I was very much struck by the curtain first of all. 
It was about ten feet long, and stretched rignt across 
the room, and had been elaborately painted to re- 
present a conglomeration of trees, bowers, ponds, and 
stars. It had been manufactured partly of old linen 
rags, and partly of new bits of cloth, which had 
been contributed by, or begged from, the convicts. 
Old shirts and linen rags, which served in lieu of 
stockings, had been sewn together to form one large 
sheet, and as this was still too small for the 
room, small bits of paper, which had also been 
begged from divers offices, had been added to make 
it larger. Our painters had done their best, and the 
effect was truly wonderful. Even the most fastidious 
men were delighted with it, and when it came to the 
play they went into ecstasies of rapture. The illu- 
mination consisted of several tallow candles, which 
had been cut in small pieces for the sake of economy. 
In front of the curtain, facing it, stood two benches 
which had been borrowed from the kitchen for the 
occasion, und between them and the curtain three 
or four chairs had been placed in case any of the 
higher officers should come in. The benches were 
occupied by the sergeant, clerks, engineers, and other 
persons who belonged to the Governor’s staff. We 
had a good many visitors—some nights they were 
more numerous and others less so—but on the last 
night of the performance not a place remained un- 
occupied on the benches. The convicts were crowded 
into the space between the benches and the wall, 
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bareheaded, out of respect for their visitors, and 
dressed in their jackets or fur coats, in spite of the 
stifling hot atmosphere. As there was not room 
enough for them to stand, they literally sat upon each 
other, especially in the back rows. Some had climbed 
upon the pallets or squeezed in between the decora- 
tions, and others who had not been fortunate enough 
to obtain even a small place in the room, were enjoy- 
ing the play from behind the stage. The crowd was 
terrific, and could only be compared to the one I had 
lately seen in the bathroom, The door which led 
into the passage was open, and even this was full of 
people, who stood there regardless of the cold. 

Petréff and myself were shown to the front, where 
we gota place just behind the benches, and could 
hear and see well. The reason why we were thus 
honoured was self-evident. They knew that I had 
frequented the theatres a good deal in my time; 
besides, Bakloushin had frequently come to me for 
advice, and listened to my suggestions with defer- 
ence—therefore I deserved a good place. 

The room itself presented a curious sight. Several 
men had brought with them big logs of wood from the 
kitchen, which they leaned against the wall, and, 
perching themselves on the top, grasped with both 
hands the shoulders of some one in the row before 
them to steady themselves, and remained in this 
positien for two hours. Others had managed to get 
on to the narrow ridge which ran along the stove 
and stood there. Another crowd occupied the 
pallets, which were considered first-rate seats. Five 
men had clambered upon the stove, and viewed the 
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play from above. Many who had come too late, or 
been unable to procure a good place, sat on the 
window-sills on the other side of the room. There 
was no rioting or quarrelling, the men were evi- 
dently anxious to show themselves to their best 
before the quality. 

At last something was heard moving on the stage, 
the curtain began to flap, and the band struck up. 
This band consisted of eight performers, who were 
seated on the pallets to the right of the stage—two 
of them played the violin (one fiddle had been bor- 
rowed from somebody in the fortress, the other be- 
longed to a convict prisoner), three the balalaika 
(they had made their instruments themselves), two 
the guitar, and one rattled and jingled and thumped 
on a tambourine; two harmonicas also took part in 
the performance. The fiddles screeched, the guitars 
were wretched, but the balalaikas were first-rate 
instruments. I have never seen anything like the 
rapidity with which the fingers of the players flew 
along the strings. The overture was a national 
dance. In certain places the balalaika players struck 
with their knuckles the woodwork of their instru- 
ments. One of the guitar players played well—it was 
the parricide. To tell the truth, I had never yet had 
the faintest idea of what can be done with simple 
instruments, and was astonished at the execution and 
the spirit of the whole performance. 

At last the curtain rose. There was a general 
stir; the people in the back rows stood on tiptoe; 
some one tumbled down from his log; all mouths 
were opened with expectation, all eyes fixed on the 
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stage, the deepest silence prevailed, and the per- 
formance began. 

My immediate neighbour was Alei. He, his 
brothers, and the other Tcherkesses all stood to- 
gether in a group. They grew to like the theatre 
very much, and ended by going nearly every night. 
I have often noticed how fond Mahomedans are of 
dramatic performances. On the floor by them 
squatted Issai Fomitch, who, from the moment the 
curtain rose, seemed to have lost all senses except 
those of hearing and seeing, and to expect wonderful 
things. I should have been sorry for him if he had 
been disappointed. Alei’s sweet face wore such an 
expression of pure childlike joy that it gave me 
pleasure to look at him. I remember that every 
time some particularly witty repartee was greeted 
with shouts of laughter from the public, I turned 
round to see how he liked it. But he never saw me ! 
At this moment I doubt if he was aware of the very 
fact of my existence. On the left, not far from me, 
stood an old convict who had never been known to 
smile in all the years he had been in the prison. 
He, too, noticed Alei, and I caught him repeatedly 
turning to look at him with the faintest shadow of 
a sinile flitting over his face. He used to call him 
‘Alei Semenytch,’ I know not why. The first piece 
was, as I have said, * Filétka and Merdéshka.’ Bak- 
loushin was indeed a first-rate actor. I had seen the 
piece several times, both in St. Petersburg and Moscow; 
but Bakloushin surpassed the best actors in both 
places in his rendering of Fil4tka. I was even more 
amused in watching the public, whose enthusiasm 
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knew no bounds. Poor fellows! They had nothing 
to look forward to except long years of a life as 
monotonous as the dripping of the rain on a gloomy, 
chilly autumn day, and to-night they had been 
allowed to forget their misery for a moment. They 
had shaken off for an hour or two the heavy stupor 
which paralysed their minds, and were once more 
free human beings, full of life and the enjoyment of 
it. One man nudged his neighbour to attract his 
attention, and without even looking at him, so com- 
pletely was he absorbed in what was goingon. Another, 
in the mydst of a comical scene, suddenly turned 
round and faced the crowd, as if to see whether it had 
duly appreciated the repartee, then, waving his hand, 
turned back eagerly towards the stage. The costumes 
were a source of great interest. It was quite a new 
thing to see'Van’ka Otpétuy or Netzvetéeff or Bak- 
loushin in plain clothes. ‘ He is a convict like us,’ 
some one would suddenly remark about one of the 
actors; ‘you can hear his chains clanking under his 
clothes, and just look at him now. Doesn’t he look 
like a gentleman in his dress-coat and cloak and 
round hat? And he wears a false moustache and a 
wig, actually a wig! And now, look! look! he has 
taken a red pocket-handkerchief from his pocket and 
is fanning himself with it.’ 

The ‘benevolent gentleman’ appeared on the 
stage dressed in a very old aide-de-camp uniform, 
with epaulets and a military-looking cap, and was 
greeted with tremendous applause. There had been 
two candidates for that part, and they quarrelled just 
like boys, as both wished to appear in public in an 
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officer’s uniform with epaulets! The other actors 
had at last been obliged to interfere, and the dispute 
had been decided in favour of Netzvet&eff, not be- 
cause he was better or more gentlemanly-looking than 
his colleague, but because he had promised to carry 
a stick in his hand and flourish it, and draw figures 
on the ground with it like a real gentleman. This 
part of the acting Vain’ka Otpétuy could not do, never 
having seen a real live gentleman in all his born 
days. So when Netzvetéeff came out with his lady 
on his arm, he did little else but draw figures on the 
floor with a small walking-stick which heyhad bor- 
rowed from some one. I suppose that many years 
ago, when he was a ragged, barefooted boy who hung 
about his master’s house, he may have seen a well- 
dressed gentleman flourishing a walking-stick, and 
been greatly impressed by the sight. “He was so 
absorbed in drawing figures on the ground that he 
never once looked up, and all the time he was on 
the stage kept his eyes fixed on the end of the stick. 
The ‘benevolent lady’ also presented a very re- 
markable and striking appearance. She was attired 
in an old draggled muslin gown, rather the worse 
for wear, and had a calico nightcap on her head 
which was tied under her chin. Her neck and arms 
were bare, her face painted pink and white, and she 
carried a parasol in one hand and a fan made of 
coloured paper in the other, with which she kept 
fanning herself with great vehemence. She was 
received with roars of laughter, which evidently upset 
her gravity, as she repeatedly went into fits of 
laughter herself during the performance. She was 
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represented by Ivanoff. Sirétkin looked charming 
in the character of a young girl. The couplets were 
well sung, ‘and the whole piece went off to every- 
body’s satisfaction. 

The overture was repeated in the interval be- 
tween the first and second piece, and the curtain rose 
again. The second piece, according to the pro- 
gramme, was ‘Kedril the Glutton.’ Kedril re- 
minded me a little of Don Juan—that is, the last scene 
or two of it, when both the servant and the master are 
carried bodily off by devils. I suppose that the 
piece w& gw was only a fragment of the original 
farce, as #t’ was impossible to make anything of it. 
The scene is laid in a wretched roadside inn some- 
where in Russia. In the opening scene a gentleman 
in a great-coat and pattered round hat is shown into 
a room by the landlord, He is followed by his 
servant Kedril, who appears carrying his master’s 
portmanteau in one hand and a roast fowl wrapped 
up in brown paper in the other. He wears a short 
fur coat and laced cap, and is the hero of the piece. 
The landlord retires after considerately informing his 
guest that the room he has given him is haunted by 
evil spirits. The gentleman, who seems very much 
pre-occupied with his own thoughts, orders Kedril to 
unpack the portmanteau and get supper ready. The_ 
servant is a coward as well asa glutton, and, having 
heard that the room is haunted, he turns pale with 
fear, trembles like a leaf, and even makes one or two 
attempts to run away, but is prevented from carrying 
out his desire by the sight of the roast fowl and the 
fear lest his master should catch him in the act of 
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decamping. While he is busy unpacking, his master - 
paces the room in a state of great agitation, and 
informs the public that to-night his wanderings have 
reached an end at last. Kedril, who is squatting 
on the floor before the portmanteau, listens to his 
master’s monologue, makes faces, and throws the 
audience into convulsions by his remarks. He does 
not in the least feel sorry for his master, but, having 
heard something about the devils, he would like to 
know more about them, and begins to ask questions 
on the subject. His master tells him finally that 
some time ago, being in great trouble, he had applied 
to the devil for help, and that the latter cume to his 
rescue after making him agree to the usual condi- 
tions. His term had expired to-day, and this very 
night the devil might possibly come for his soul. On 
hearing this Kedril is frightened nearly out of his 
wits; but his master remains calm and self-possessed, 
and commands him to get the supper ready. The 
word ‘ supper” has a wonderful effect on Kedril; he 
takes the fowl out of the brown paper parcel and 
produces a bottle of wine from the portmanteau, but 
cannot resist the temptation to take a little bite out 
of the fowl. The public screams with laughter. 
Suddenly the door begins to creak, the shutters 
swing to and froin the wind, Kedril trembles with 
fear, and almost mechanically puts into his mouth a 
huge piece of fowl which is too big for him to swallow. 
Another burst of laughter greets this marvellous 
feat. ‘Is supper ready?’ asks his master, stopping 
short in his perambulations. ‘Yes, sir—I—am 
just getting it ready,’ says Kedril, sitting down at 
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thé table and helping himself coolly to the fowl, thus 
making a fool of his master, to the infinite delight 
of the audience. He goes on eating greedily, kecy- 
ing all the time an eye on his master, and every time 
the latter turns round he takes the fowl in his hand 
and hides himself under the table. Having at last 
satisfied his own stomach, he begins to think of his 
master. ‘ Kedril, when will supper be ready ?° 
cries the master. ‘It is on the table, sir, answers 
Kedril, and suddenly to his surprise becomes aware 
of the fact that there is nothing left on the plate 
except ene drumstick. Happily his master is tow 
much pre-occupied to notice this little circumstance, 
and sits down to the table, while Kedril, throwing 
napkin over his arm, takes his place behind his 
master’s chair. Each word, each gesture of Kedril, 
as he winks at the audience, pointing to his master, 
evidently rejoicing over his trick, provoke the mirth 
of the audience. No sooner, however, has the gentlc- 
man begun to eat than the devils appear on the 
stage. A side-door opens and admits a white figure 
carrying a lantern on its shoulders instead of a head. 
It is followed by a similar figure, also with a lantern 
on its shoulders and a scythe in its hand. Nobody 
expresses the slightest wonder at this unusual repre- 
sentation of evil spirits. The master bravely tells 
the demons that he is ready to follow them. Not. 
80 Kedril, who disappears under the table, taking the 
bottle of wine with him in his hurry. The devils 
disappear for a moment, Kedril comes out of his 
hiding-place, and his master eats another mouthful 
of fowl, when he is again interrupted by three devils, 
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who suddenly burst into the room and carry him’off 
to the lower regions, ‘ Kedril, save me! oh, save 
me!’ screams the unfortunate man, but the servant. 
is deaf to his entreaties. This time he has taken not 
only the bottle, but also the plate with him in his 
retreat under the table. When everything is quiet, 
he comes out of his hiding-place, looks cautiously 
round, and winks at the audience. Then, sitting 
down in his late master’s place, he says in a 
loud whisper, ‘My master’s gone—I’m all alone 
now !’ 

Everybody laughs because he says he is alone; 
after a pause he adds in another whisper, winking 
at the audience with an expression of great bliss on 
his face, ‘ The devil has taken him!’ 

Here the audience’s delight knows no bounds. 
Besides, these few words wére so well spoken, with 
such a semi-sarcastic, semi-triumphant expression, 
that they fully deserved to be applauded. 

But Kedril’s happiness does not last long. He has 
just poured some wine into his glass, and is in the 
act of raising it to his lips, when the evil spirits re- 
appear, and coming up softly lay hold of him from 
behind. Kedril screams with all his might and 
main, but is too much terrified to look round. 
Neither can he defend himself, for both hands are 
occupied with the bottle and the glass, from which he 
cannot make up his mind to part. There he sits for 
about half a minute, staring at the public with his 
mouth wide open, the very image of terror. The 
piece ends by his being dragged away, clinging to his 
bottle to the last, screaming and kicking. His yells 
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are heard behind the scenes, the curtain drops, the 
audience is delighted, and the pend strikes up the 
Kamarinskaya.! 

It begins pianissimo and very slowly, but gradually 
increasing, both in rapidity and loudness, and the 
audience are breathless with the excitement. I only 
wish Glinka might have heard it. The pantomime 
begins, and the band plays all the time. The stage 
represents the interior of a cottage. In one corner 
sits the miller mending a piece of harness, in the 
other his wife spinning. Sirétkin is the wife, Netz- 
vetéeff is the husband. I must observe here, once 
for all, that our decorations were very primitive, 
and left a wide scope to one’s imagination. Across 
the back of the stage a carpet or horse-rug had been 
hung, a wretched screen was all the decorations on 
the right-hand side, and there was even less on the 
left-hand side, seeing that there was no scenery at 
all, so that the pallets were visible. But the 
audience is unpretending, and quite willing to 
imagine anything they are told to imagine. If they 
say it is a garden, it is one, and if they say it isa 
room, why shouldn’t it be so? Sirdtkin looks a very 
pretty little woman. A few complimentary remarks 
are heard among the audience. The miller, having 
finished his mending, lays it down, takes up his hat. 
and whip, and approaching his wife, gives her to 
understand, by pantomime, that he is going out for 
a short time, but that if she should receive any one 
in his, absence——, and he raises the whip with 
a significant gesture. She nods her head, and is evi- 

‘,,, .  ? A national dance. 
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dently well acquainted with the whip, as she is some- 
what given to flirting. The husband leaves the room, 
and his wife shakes her fist at him behind his back. 
There is a knock at the door presently, and in walks 
a neighbour. He is alsoa miller, and wears a kaftan, 
and has a long beard. He carries a red kerchief in 
his hand, which he presents to the wife. She takes 
it laughingly, but, just as he is going to kiss her, there 
is another knock at the door.. What is to be done ? 
After some deliberation she hides him under the 
table, and again betakes herself to her spinning. 
This time the visitor is a clerk, habited in some old 
regimentals. Hitherto the pantomime had gone on 
beautifully, every movement and gesture being per- 
fectly natural. I could not help admiring the actors, 
and thinking sadly how much talent is wasted and 
crushed and trodden down in Russia. But, unfortu- 
nately, the convict who played the clerk had either 
acted before on some small stage in a provincial 
town, or else in private theatricals, and seemed to 
have somehow or other got hold of the idea that he 
alone had acquired the art of moving about on the 
stage, and that none of our actors knew anything 
about acting. Accordingly he stalked about the 
stage after the fashion of the heroes in old classical 
pieces, as they used to walk fifty years ago—taking 
a long stride, then, without moving the other foot, 
stopping suddenly with his legs wide apart, throwing 
his head and body back, glancing proudly round, and 
then at last taking another step forward and going 
through the same evolutions again. 

Hardly had he managed to get to the middle of 
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the stage when another knock was heard at the door. 
What was to be done with the clerk? Happily there 
stood in a corner an open box, into which he got pre- 
cipitately, the woman closing the lid. The third lover 
is a Braminin full dress. The spectators explode 
with laughter. The Bramin is played by Koshkin, 
and very well too. He expresses his love by lifting 
his hands to heaven, and folding them over his 
heart, but only a short time is given him to express 
all he thinks, <A thundering knock nearly shatters” 
the door. It is the master of the house, who has 
come back. His wife is frightened out of her wits, 
the Bramin rushes frantically about, trying to hide 
himself in all sorts of odd nooks and places. At last 
she pushes him behind a cupboard, and, forgetting in 
her terror to open the door, sits down to her spinning, 
drawing a thread which she does not hold in her 
hand, and turning the distaff which she has not 
picked up from the floor. After repeated knockings 
her husband finally bursts open the door with a 
furious kick, and walks straight up to his wife, 
threatening her with his whip. He has been watching 
her through the window, and tells her, by signs, that 
he knows how many lovers she has hidden in the 
room, after which he proceeds to hunt for them. 
The neighbour is discovered first, and expelled by - 
kicks. The frightened clerk tries to run away, raises 
the lid of the box with his head, and thus attracts 
the attention of the husband, who accelerates his 
departure by sundry applications of the whip, and the 
love-sick swain hops about the stage in a highly un- 
classical manner. Now comes the Bramin’s turn. 
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The infuriated husband looks vainly in every corner 
of the room, till at last he discovers him behind the 
cupboard, when he bows politely to his unbidden 
vuest and proceeds to drag him out by his beard. 
The Bramin struggles, trying to defend himself, 
screaming, ‘You wretch! you rascal!’ (the only 
words that were spoken in the pantomime), but the 
husband goes on pulling and pushing and kicking 
him in spite of his screams. The wife, seeing that 
her turn has come, throws down her spinning and 
runs out of the room, to the delight of the audience. 
Alei shakes me frantically by the hand without 
looking at me, shouting, ‘ Look, look, the Bramin, 
the Bramin!’ and holds his sides with laughter. 
The curtain falls and rises again, and another scene 
begins. 

But why should I go on describing them all? 
‘There were some three or four more, and they were 
all very amusing. I do not know if the convicts 
had arranged and invented all the pantomimes them- 
selves; but, at any rate, each actor improvised some 
slight variations every time, so that on each of the 
following nights the same part was given slightly 
altered, and perhaps improved. 

The last scene ended with a ballet. A funeral 
procession moves across the stage, and is met by a 
Bramin and his suite, who tries to revive the corpse 
hy various exorcisms, but in vain. Suddenly the 
tune of the popular song, ‘The Sun is setting,’ is 
heard behind the scenes—the dead man sits up in his 
coffin, and all dance for joy. The Bramin and the 
corpse execute a Braminical pas de deux. 
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This is the finale of to-night’s performance, Every- 
- body goes away in high good-humour, praising the 
actors and thanking the sergeant-at-arms, and very 
much pleased with their evening. Nobody feels in- 
clined to get up a quarrel to-night, and soon everybody 
is peacefully asleep onhis pallet. I happen to wake up 
in the middle of the night. The old man is still praying 
on the stove, where he will remain till daybreak. Alei 
sleeps quietly by my side. AsI gaze upon his sweet, 
childlike face, I remember how he joked about the 
play with his brothers before lying down on his hard 
bed. I raise my head and look at my sleeping 
comrades by the dim light of a thin candle. I see 
their poor, worn faces, their miserable beds, the 
squalor and wretchedness that surround them, and 
try to persuade myself that I am not dreaming a 
hideous dream. No, I am broad awake; some one 
in the corner over there has groaned in his sleep, 
another has moved his hand—you hear the sound of 
chains ; a third sleeper has started up, and murmurs 
something, and the grandfather on the stove prays 
for ‘all orthodox Christians,’ and I hear him 
repeating, in low, measured tones, ‘ Lord Jesus Christ 
have mercy upon us!’ 

‘I shall only be here a few years after all,’ thought 
I, laying my head once more on the pillow. 


to 
=e 
~} 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE HOSPITAL. 


I FELL ill soon after the Christmas holidays, and was 
taken to our military hospital. It was a long, one- 
storied building, painted yellow, which stood by itself 
half a verst from the prison, in the midst of a large 
courtyard, surrounded by the outhouses, and two or 
three cottages where the medical officers lived. The 
wards were all in the principal building. There were 
several of them, but only two were allotted to the con- 
victs, and were consequently much crowded, especially 
in summer-time when temporary beds had often to be 
erected and squeezed in somehow or other between the 
others. A great number of our patients were military 
prisoners who were awaiting their trial, and soldiers 
from the so-called reformatory battalion—a curious 
institution, where soldiers whose behaviour has been 
unsatisfactory, or who have committed some trifling 
breach of discipline, are sent for two years or more, 
and which they leave as professed criminals. A con- 
vict who wished to be admitted into the hospital re- 
ported himself in the morning to the sergeant-at-arms, 
who put down his name in a book, and sent him with 
the book and accompanied by an escort to the Field- 
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lazaretto, where the men who have applied to see the 
doctor are examined by him, and, if they are really 
ill, have their names put down on the hospital list. 

I went to the hospital about 2 p.m., when all 
the other convicts had gone to their afternoon work. 
The patient generally took with him all the ready 
money he had, a large piece of bread—as neither 
dinner nor supper is provided for him on the day of 
his entering the hospital—a small pipe, a tobacco- 
pouch and tinder-box, the latter articles being care- 
fully hidden away in his boots. 

I must confess that I entered the hospital-yard 
not without a certain feeling of curiosity, as this 
side of convict life was practically unknown to me. 

The day was warm and dull—one of those days 
when a building like a hospital is apt to appear 
more dreary and official-looking than usual. We. 
walked into a kind of reception-room, where two 
other convicts were already waiting with their 
escorts. On one side of the room stood two tin 
baths. After some time had elapsed the feldsheer' 
made his appearance at last, stared at us haughtily, 
and then went off lazily to report us to the doctor. 
The latter came at once, examined us carefully, and, 
after saying a few kind words to each of us, gave us 
each a ticket on which our name was inscribed. All 
the further particulars—viz., the diagnosis, medical 
treatment, and dietary were left to the assistant who 


1 A surgeon who performs the moro menial offices, bloeds and 
lances the patients, ete. There are special schools in Russia where 
the feldshoers are trained. They have a diploma, but no medical 
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was in charge of the convict wards, I knew from 
what I had heard before that the convicts liked their 
doctors. ‘They are fathers to us,’ replied they in 
answer to my questions about the hospital, etc. We 
were then told to undress, the linen and clothes 
which we had worn hitherto were taken away, and we 
put on a kind of hospital uniform, consisting, besides 
the necessary underclothing, of stocking, slippers, 
a cap, and a thick dressing-gown of butf-coloured 
cloth which seemed to me to be lined with sticking- 
plaster. It was inexpressibly dirty, but nevertheless 
I felt grateful even for this small comfort which I 
had been deprived of for so long. These preliminaries 
over, we were conducted into the convict wards, 
which lay at the furthermost end of a very long, 
lofty, and clean passage. Everything looked bright 
and clean, at least outwardly, or perhaps it only 
seemed to me so compared to the convict prison. 
The two other patients entered a door to the left, 
and I stepped before another door to the right. It 
was fastened with an iron bolt, and watched by two 
sentinels with guns. The sergeant-at-arms gave the 
order to let me pass, and I found myself in a Jong 
narrow room with two rows of beds in it. There 
were fourteen beds on each side, and all of them 
occupied with the exception of two or three. The 
bedsteads were of wood and painted green, an omi- 
nous colour which is only too well known to every 
Russian, as, through some mysterious coincidence, 
such beds are invariably inhabited by bugs. I 
took possession of a bed in a corner on that side 
of the room where the windows were. As I have 
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said before, there were convicts from our prison 
in the ward. Some of these knew me personally, 
while others had seen me before, but had never 
spoken to me; but by far the greater number of 
the patients came from the reformatory battalion or 
from other departments. Very few of the men were 
ill enough to be in bed; the rest, who were either 
only indisposed or else reconvalescent, sat about on: 
their beds, or walked up and down in the passage 
between the two rows of beds. A close, nauseous 
smell pervaded the whole room, the air was impreg- 
nated with unpleasant exhalations and the odour of 
drugs, although a fire was kept up in the stove 
nearly all day long. My bed was covered with a 
striped case, which I removed, and beheld a woollen 
counterpane lined with canvas and coarse bedclothes 
of very doubtful cleanliness. A small table stood by. 
the bedside, on which were placed a jug and pewter 
dish, modestly concealed under a diminutive towel. 
There was a shelf under the table where such of the 
prisoners as could afford to drink tea kept their tea- 
pots, and the rest their jugs of kvas, etc. Almost 
everybody in the wards, including the consumptive 
patients, kept a pipe and tobacco-pouch hidden under 
their beds. The doctors and officers on duty never 
searched them, and if by chance they caught a patient 
smoking they pretended not to see it. The patients 
themselves took good care not to be caught, and ge- 
nerally smoked into the stove, except at night, when 
they. indulged in this pleasure lying in their beds, 
but then hardly anybody ever entered the ward at 
night except perhaps occasionally the officer on duty. 
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This was the first time in my life that I was ill in 
a hospital, and i felt interested in the novelty of my 
situation. I soon became aware, however, that I too 
was an object of great interest to my neighbours. 
They had heard about me, and scanned me curiously 
with that air of superiority which senior schoolboys 
are apt to assume towards a new boy who has come 
to school for the first time in his life. The bed on 
my right was occupied by a prisoner who had been 
under trial fur a whole year. He was the natural son 
of a discharged captain, had served in some Govern- 
ment office as clerk, and finally joined a gang of 
coiners, but had succeeded in evading his punish- 
ment by making the doctors believe that he had 
an aneurysm. He actually lay in bed for two whole 
years, although nothing was the matter with him, 
and was then sent to some other hospital in T : 
He was a stout, square-built fellow, about twenty-eight 
years old—a shrewd, impudent, self-conscious wretch, 
who had persuaded himself that he was the most 
honest and truthful being in the world, and perfectly 
innocent of the crime imputed to him. This agree- 
able young man spoke to me at once, and after duly 
informing me that he was the son of a captain, and 
therefore of gentle birth, asked me several questions, 
and initiated me into the internal arrangements of 
the hospital. The next who spoke to’me was a 
grey-haired soldier from the reformatory battalion, 
Tchekdéunoff by name, who told me that he had known 
many of the gentlemen convicts who had been in the 
hospital long before my time, and repeated a whole 
string of names. I could see by his face that he was 
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not speaking the truth, and that he had invented all 
the names with the object of ingratiating himself 
with me, as he supposed that I was not altogether 
without cash. I had brought with me a little parcel 
of tea and sugar, but had no teapot, M having 
promised to send me one the next day by a convict 
who was working in the hospital. Tchekéunoff at 
once offered to get me a teapot and make me some 
tea. He managed to get an iron kettle somewhere 
and a cup, boiled the water, made the tea, and ina 
word waited upon me with great zeal, which imme- 
diately gave rise to a great many sarcastic remarks 
from a patient named Oustidnzeff, whose bed was 
opposite mine. He was the young soldier I men- 
tioned in the first part of these Memoirs as having 
taken brandy in which he had previously soaked 
snuff, and who was now dying of consumption in the 
hospital. He had hitherto remained silent, breathing 
with difficulty, looking fixedly and seriously at me, 
and watching every movement of Tchekéunoff with 
great indignation. At last he could not suppress his 
rage any longer and broke out. 

‘So the serf has found his master,’ said he slowly, 
in a weak voice, gasping for breath. He was dying 
then. 

Tchekéunoff turned round angrily. 

‘Who is the serf?’ asked he scornfully. 

‘You,’ replied the sick man, with the air of one 
who had a right to scold Tchekdéunoff, and had even 
been appointed to do it. 

‘Am [a serf ?’ 

‘“Yes—you, you, you, you! Hear him, good 
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people, he will not believe me when I tell him it is 
so!’ 

‘ Mind your own business. Don’t you see that the 
gentleman is not accustomed to wait upon himself? 
Why should I not help him, you shaggy-faced fool ?’ 

‘Whom did you call a shaggy-faced fool ?’ 

‘You are a shagpy-faced fool!’ 

‘I a shagey-faced fool ?’ 

‘Yes, you—who else? Did you think, perhaps, 
that you are a beauty ?’ 

‘If Iam a shaggy-faced fool, your face is like a 
crow’s egg 

‘I say you are a shaggy-faced fool. Why don’t 
you die quietly now that God has killed you, instead 
of bothering other people? What do you want ?’ 

‘I will tell you what I want. I had rather bow 
to a boot than a wooden shoe. My father always 
said so. JI,I——’ Here he was interrupted by « 
violent fit of coughing, which left him so weak that 
he could only express his indignation by waving his 
hand frantically at us. The cold perspiration stood 
on his narrow forehead; he looked daggers at us, 
but was unable to speak. 

Tchekéunoff shrugged his shoulders and went on 
getting my tea. 

I could not help feeling that I had been in some 
measure the cause of this sudden outbreak of passion. 

Nobody would have found fault with Tchekdéunoff 
for making himself useful to me, and trying to earn 
a copeck ortwo: But there was the old story again— 
they hated me. Oustiinzeff felt insulted by my drink- 
ing tea and giving myself airs, as he thought, pre- 
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tending not to be able to do without a servant, 
although I had never asked anyone to help me. On 
the contrary, I wished to show them that I was not a 
‘ white-handed,’ delicately-nurtured gentleman, and 
even prided myself not a little on having so far 
succeeded in ridding myself of my old aristocratic 
habits. But——-I really cannot say why it should 
always happen thus, but I never could refuse the 
proffered services of all my different helpers who 
attached themselves to me, and ended by ruling so 
completely over me that I was their servant and they 
my masters, while it was generally believed that I was 
their lord and master, and could not do without 
them. I always felt vexed with myself for my weak- 
ness. Perhaps nobody would have even noticed 
Tchekéunoff's sudden zeal if the poor irritable sick 
man had not drawn the attention of the other patients 
to us. Anyhow, they remained silent during the 
altercation between the two, and a few even assumed 
a haughty air, as if they considered this quarrel 
beneath their notice. They all seemed very much 
interested in something which was going to happen, 
and I understood from their conversation that they 
were expecting the arrival of a convict who was at 
that very moment running the gauntlet. Some 
said that he might consider himself rather fortunate | 
to be let off so easily, as he had only been sentenced 
to five hundred strokes. “ 

By this time I had settled myself sufficiently in 
the ward to see that there were two classes of patients 
in it—those who were really ill, and those who were 
well, but had come in to rest. By far the majority 
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of the sick people seemed to be afflicted with scurvy 
and eye disease, both of which affections are endemic 
in that part of the world, and of the rest a few were 
ill with fever; there were two or three cases of con- 
sumption, and some were merely indisposed. No 
care, <a been taken to separate the infectious or con- 
tagious diseases from the rest; the patients were 
huddled together indiscriminately, and even syphi- 
litic affections were not excluded. The doctors never 
refused admittance to the poor fellows who asked to 
come in for a time to rest, especially if there hap- 
pened to be many empty beds. The convicts are so 
badly kept in the prison that the hospital, bad as it 
was, seemed to them a. perfect Paradise, in spite of 
the mephitic air and the locked wards which nobody 
was ever allowed to leave. Some men would gladly 
have spent their whole life lying in bed, if only the 
doctor hadlet them. I examined my new comrades, 
not without interest. On the other side of the room, 
in the bed next but one to Oustidnzeff, lay a convict 
called Mikhailoff, whom I had seen in the prison 
only a fortnight ago. He had been ill for some time, 
and ought to have been in the hospital long ago; but 
he struggled with his disease with a kind of stubborn 
patience till his strength forsook him altogether. 
He was taken to the hospital soon after the Christ- 
mas holidays, and died there of galloping consump- 
tion. I was struck by-the terrible change which sick- 
ness had wrought in his face, which I remembered 
as one of the first that I had noticed in the prison. 
His neighbour was an old soldier from the reforma- 
tory battalion, who was fearfully dirty in his habits. 
Q : 
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But I am not going to speak here of every patient 
in the ward individually. If I have mentioned this 
old gentleman at all it is only because of the impres- 
sion he produced on me. He was suffering from a 
bad cold at that time, and sneezed incessantly day and 
night, even in his sleep. At the moment I am speak- 
ing of, he was sitting on his bed, holding a small 
brown paper parcel with snuff in one hand, which he 
kept stuffing into his nose, to produce more violent 
sneezing. After sneezing into his pocket-handkerchief 
he wiped it on his buff-coloured dressing-gown. This 
he did all the week. Not one of the other patients 
seemed to think it worth his while to protest against 
his putting his dressing-gown to such use, although 
they knew that it might be their lot any time to 
wear the same garment. But then our common 
people are not very particular about such trifles. I 
felt quite sick at the sight, and involuntarily ex- 
amined my dressing-gown witha mixture of loathing 
and curiosity. It had for some time past been 
attracting my attention by its curious smell, which 
reminded me of drugs, plasters, pus, and still more 
unpleasant things, which is not to be wondered at, 
seeing that it had been worn by sick people from 
time immemorial. The lining may perhaps have been 
washed once, but I am not too sure of that. At the 
present moment it bore very visible traces of having 
come into contact with various fluids and salves, 
blood, etc. It often happened that convicts who had 
been flogged were taken to the hospital immediately 
after the execution, and had wet bandages applied 
to their bleeding and bruised backs. The dressing- 
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gown was flung over the wet shirt, and got stained 
naturally enough. I was a frequent inmate of the 
hospital during the many years that I spent in the 
convict prison, but whenever I had to put on a dressing- 
gown I did so with fear and trembling. Among the 
objects of my aversion were the large and remark- 
ably fat lice who inhabited the said garments. Kill- 
ing a louse was an unfailing source of delight and 
amusement to the convicts, and whenever the crea- 
ture expired under the coarse clumsy nail of some 
convict a broad grin of satisfaction illuminated the 
sportsman’s face. Bugs were also held in great 
abomination, and many a long winter evening, which 
would otherwise have been exceedingly dull, was en- 
livened by an animated chase after those insects. So 
far as external appearances went nothing could be 
cleaner than our wards, with the exception of the bad 
smell ; but the internal arrangements left much to 
be desired. True, the patients were accustomed to 
dirt, and even looked upon it as one of the necessaries 
of life; and the hospital arrangements did not do 
much towards developing or fostering a sense of 
cleanliness. More of this hereafter. 

Hardly had Tchekéunoff given me my tea (it had 
been prepared with water which had stood in our. 
ward for the last twenty-four hours, as the pail was 
only filled once a day) when the door was thrown 
open, and the soldier who had just been flogged 
entered with a double escort: This was the first time 
I had ever seen a flogged man, though later on I used 
frequently to see them brought in, or even carried in 
if the punishment had been too severe. The arrival 

Q 2 
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of such a poor wretch was always hailed by the 
patients as a pleasant change in their monotonous 
lives. Yet, as it would have been contrary to prison 
etiquette to show too much interest in them, they 
were generally received with ultra-severe faces and 
exaggerated gravity, except when the new-comer was 
a noted criminal who had been severely flogged, when 
he was treated with great respect and consideration. 
This time, however, the young culprit happened 
to be a poor young recruit who had deserted his 
regiment ; he was received in silence. To their 
praise be it said here, that the men never worried 
their suffering comrade either by useless expressions 
of pity or regret, or by bitter or sarcastic remarks, 
but quietly applied themselves to nurse and tend 
him, especially if he happened to be too weak to do 
anything for himself. The feldsheers never troubled 
themselves much about such a patient, knowing from 
experience that he would be well taken care of in the 
ward. The treatment consisted in laying a shirt or a 
sheet which had been dipped in cold water, and well 
wrung out, on the torn and wounded back, and ex- 
tracting the splinters of wood which frequently remain 
in the flesh from the sticks which have been broken 
on it. This lattér operation is said to be exceedingly 
painful, but I have never seen a patient flinch under 
it, or even utter a groan. Only their faces would 
turn deadly pale, and a curious glitter came into their 
eyes as they glanced restlessly from one to the other 
with trembling lips, which they tried in vain to keep 
still by biting them. The new-comer was a tall, 
good-looking lad, who might have been twenty-three 
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yearsold. His back was much bruised and swollen ; 
he was stripped to the waist, and a wet sheet had 
been flung over his shoulders. He shivered as if he 
were bitterly cold as he walked up and down in the 
ward for nearly an hour and a half. I happened to 
glance at his face as he passed by me; there was a 
wild vacant look in his eyes, which wandered restlessly 
about the room and seemed unable to rest on any- 
thing. I imagined that he glanced wistfully at my 
tea, which was smoking in the cup, while his teeth 
were chattering in his head with cold, so I asked him 
if he would like some. He turned round sharply 
and without saying a word took the proffered cup, 
and swallowed the hot tea without sugar. Then he 
set down the cup, and, without thanking me, left the 
table, and again took up his restless wanderings back- 
wards and forwards through the ward. The other 
convicts left him to himself after rendering him the 
necessary services, and took no further notice of him, 
to his evident satisfaction. It had grown dark mean- 
while; a small night-light was lighted in the ward, 
two or three convicts produced their own candles and 
candlesticks, the doctor paid his evening visit, the 
sergeant-at-arms on duty called the roll, a large 
wooden pail was brought in, and the doors locked for 
the night. During the daytime the convicts were 
allowed to leave the ward for a minute or so, but 
under no circumstance whatever during the night. 

A hospital in a convict prison is a very different 
institution from a common hospital, and a sick con- 
vict must bear his punishment even during his 
illness. I do not know to whom we were indebted 
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for this preposterous arrangement, as well as for 
many others of which I shall speak more hereafter. 
Not to the doctors, for they were good and kind to 
us and had a friendly word for every one, and a poor 
prisoner who is cast off and scorned by all the world 
is very grateful for their kindness. As we were not 
allowed to leave the ward for more than a minute at 
atime it is clear that out-door exercise, or at least 
a walk in the galleries and passages, was quite out of 
the question. Yet the patients in the other wards, 
who were not convicts, were free to take as much 
exercise as was good for them in the passages, and to 
breathe an air which, if not irreproachably pure, was 
at least less impregnated with mephitic exhalations 
than the air in our ward, which was hardly ever re- 
newed day or night. I shudder now when I think of 
the condition of the atmosphere at night in the hot, 
ill-ventilated room whither we came in search of 
health. I have often wondered if our superiors really 
believed that a convict prisoner who applies to the 
doctor for leave to go to the hospital merely shams 
sickness and deceives the doctor in order to profit by 
a moment’s solitude when he goes to the retreat in 
the night, and make his escape. Where is he to 
goto? And how? In what garb? If the convict 
is allowed to leave the ward at all during the day- 
time, surely the same permission might be granted 
him during the night. The door is always guarded 
by two sentinels, one of whom has a loaded gun; the 
retreat is only two steps from the door, neverthe- 
less the convict is accompanied there by the second 
sentinel, who watches him all the time he is there. 
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There is a double window in the closet with an iron 
grating before it, and in the court-yard below another 
sentinel walks up and down all the night. In order 
to get out of the window it would be necessary first 
to smash both the panes and break the grating. 
Would the sentinel look on and let the prisoner do 
it? But, supposing he kills the sentinel before the 
latter has time to give the alarm, he would still have 
to break the windows and the grating, which he could 
hardly do without attracting the attention of the 
warders who sleep at a short distance from the sen- 
tinel. And about ten steps further on two more 
sentinels mount guard at the door of the second con- 
vict ward, and more warders sleep near them. And 
where is a man to run to in the midst of winter in 
stockings and slippers, a dressing-gown and night- 
cap? And if I am right in my surmise as to there 
being so little danger of a convict’s escaping—there 
is none at all in reality—why should the last days 
and hours of sick people, who stand in greater need 
of fresh air than people who are well, be rendered so 
hard by needless cruelty ? 

While I am dwelling on abuses let me mention 
here another which has frequently roused my indig- 
nation. I am speaking of the chains which a sick 
convict is forced to wear until the last moment of his 
life. How is it that nobody, not even the doctors, 
have ever been struck by the cruelty of this proceed- 
ing, and used their influence with the Governors to 
allow a dying man to die without his chains? It may 
be objected here that after all the chains are nota 
great weight, as they hardly weigh more than eight 
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or twelve pounds. A healthy person can easily carry 
ten pounds without inconvenience, although I have 
been repeatedly assured that wearing chains for 
several years causes wasting of the limbs. But what 
must be the sufferings of a person dying of consump- 
tion—who is so weak that a straw seems a burden—to 
have that weight constantly attached to him and 
dragging him down. While I am writing these lines 
there rises in my memory the remembrance of poor 
Mikhailoff’s death-bed, who died a few days after I 
came. I had known him very little during his life- 
time. He was a spare, tall, fine-looking lad, not 
above twenty-five years old, very silent, and with a 
look of intense sadness in his face, which made the 
convicts say that he ‘faded away’ in the prison. He 
was in the Special Department, and much liked by 
his fellow-prisoners, All I remember of his face are - 
his beautiful dark eyes. He died on a clear, frosty 
day at 3 P.M. The sunshine was streaming in through 
the frozen green window-panes, and illuminating the 
pale face of the sufferer. Poor fellow, he passed 
away after a long and painful struggle. It was evi- 
dent in the morning that he no longer recognised us. 
The others tried to help him as well as they coulds 
as he seemed to be in great pain, breathing with 
difficulty and gasping for air. He had thrown off 
one by one his bedclothes and his dressing-gown, and 
was pulling and tugging at his shirt, as if its weight 
were too much for him. They helped him to take 
it off. I could not help shuddering as I gazed upon 
that long thin body, with its skeleton arms and legs, 
sunken abdomen, and protruding ribs. He was per- 
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fectly naked, a wooden cross with a small silk bag 
attached to it was suspended round his neck, and the 
iron rings still hung loosely round his emaciated legs. 
The men were unusually quiet during the last half- 
hour of his life ; they talked to each other below their 
breath, and moved noiselessly about the room. No- 
body seemed inclined to talk much. Occasionally 
some one would make an indifferent remark or cast 
a glance at the dying man, in whose throat the 
ominous rattling had already begun. Suddenly 
raising his trembling hand, he seized the amulet, 
and began to pull at it as if he felt oppressed by the 
tiny silk bag. Some one took it off for him, and he 
expired ten minutes later. One of the men knocked 
at the door and told the sentinel what had happened 
The warder came in, and, after gazing stolidly at the 
corpse, went to call the feldsheer. The latter, a good- 
natured young fellow, who was perhaps a little too 
vain of his personal appearance (which was by no 
means unprepossessing), appeared soon after, walked 
quickly towards the bed, and with a look of profound 
professional wisdom felt the dead man’s pulse, waved 
his hand, and left the room to report the case to the 
officer on duty, as the prisoner had been in the 
Special Department, and certain ceremonies had to 
be fulfilled before his death could be officially recog- 
nised. While we were waiting for the officer, one of 
the men remarked in a low tone that perhaps the 
dead man’s eyes had better be closed, whereupon 
another went quietly up to the corpse and closed its 
eyes. The little wooden cross was lying on the pillow ; 
he took it up, looked at it, hung it again on Mik- 
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hailoff’s neck, and crossed himself. Meanwhile the 
dead face had become rigid. Aray of sunshine played 
on it; the mouth was partly open, showing two 
rows of white teeth which were hardly covered by 
the thin lips. At last the sergeant-at-arms on duty 
came in, in his full uniform, followed by two warders. 
He approached the bed hesitatingly and casting 
doubtful glances at the convicts, who were watch- 
ing his movements in sullen silence. When he had 
nearly reached the bed he stopped suddenly, as if 
struck by something—the naked, emaciated body with 
the heavy chains attached to it, asif in grim mockery, 
evidently produced on him a deep impression, and, 
moved by a sudden impulse, he took off his sword 
and helmet, and crossed himself. He was a middle- 
aged man, with a stern, grey, weather-beaten face. 
Tchekéunoff, also a grey-haired old man, happened 
to be standing near him at that moment. He had 
been watching every one of his movements, looking 
fixedly into his face. Suddenly their eyes met, und 
Tchekdéunoff’s under-lip began to quiver. He made 
a queer grimace, showed his teeth, and said hurriedly 
to the sergeant, moving his head in the direction of the 
corpse, ‘ He had a mother once!’ and walked away. 

I felt as if these simple words had stabbed me to 
the heart. What made him say them, and how had 
they come into his head? By this time the warders 
had taken up the corpse, the straw rustled under 
their hands, and suddenly, in the midst of the 
general silence, the chains fell off. One of the 
warders picked them up, and the body was carried 
out. Everybody began to talk at once. 

But I have strayed from my subject. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE HOSPITAL (continued). 


It was the custom for the doctors to pay their visits 
early in the morning. About 11 a.m. the head phy- 
sician, escorted by his staff, made his appearance, the 
first medical visit having been paid us an hour and 
a half ago by his assistant. The latter was a clever, 
kind-hearted young man. The convicts liked him, 
and used to say that he had but one fault—viz., he 
was too meek; He was not much given to talking, 
at any rate, and gave me the impression of feeling 
ill at ease in our presence. He was always ready to 
alter a patient’s diet if the latter did not like his 
food and begged for a change, and I think he would 
even have changed our medicines if we had asked 
him. 

When he paid his visits he always stopped before 
each bed, examined the patient and listened to his 
complaints with great attention, then prescribed for 
him, and gave him the necessary directions about 
his food. He could not help seeing sometimes that 
the patient was quite well, and had nothing in the 
world the matter with him, but as the poor fellow 
had come to the hospital to rest from his hard work, 
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or to sleep on a mattress instead of bare boards, and 
in a warm room instead of a damp cell where crowd 
of pale, squalid wretches were huddled together 
awaiting their trial, he calmly put him down as a 
febris catarrhalis, and even let him stay in bed for 
a week, This febris catarrhalis was a constant joke 
among us. The convicts knew that this formula had 
been adopted by doctors and patients by a kind of 
tacit understanding to designate shamming illness, 
and they freely translated it by ‘reserve pain.’ It 
happened occasionally that a patient would abuse the 
doctor’s kindness, and remain in bed till he had to 
be summarily dismissed. Those were hard times for 
our assistant, who could never make up his mind to 
tell the man that he must get well and leave the 
hospital. He generally began by dropping sundry 
hints that he—i.e. the patient—seemed pretty well 
now; that the ward was getting crowded, and so on, 
instead of writing ‘sanatus est’ on his ticket and dis- 
missing him without further ceremony. The head 
physician was also a kind-hearted, honest man, but 
much more energetic in his ways than his assistant. 
He was also universally liked and respected. As I 
have said above, he was always accompanied by his 
staff on his rounds. He always examined each patient 
separately, stopping longer with those who were seri- 
ously ill, and never leaving them without saying a 
kind word. I have never known him turn away a 
patient who was suffering from ‘ reserve pain;’ but 
if the man obstinately refused to get better after a 
certain length of time, he dismissed him without 
much ado, saying in a quiet decided tone, ‘ Well, 
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brother, I suppose you have been here long enough 
and got fairly rested. It is time for you to go 
now.’ 

The most obstinate patients were generally either 
those who had a strong objection to work, especially 
in the summer time, or prisoners who had been sen- 
tenced to severe corporal punishment. I remember 
a case where the man could only be induced to leave 
by a most severe, not to say cruel, treatment. He 
had come in with some disease of the eyes; they were 
red and inflamed, and he complained of a violent, 
burning pain in them. He was blistered, dry-cupped, 
had his eyes syringed daily with some sharp liquid, 
etc., but without any effect. At last the doctors 
guessed that he was deceiving them—this constant 
inflammation, which grew neither better nor worse, 
was a suspicious symptom. The other patients had 
known it all along, although he had never told them. 
He was a handsome young fellow, but there was a 
sinister, suspicious expression in his face which re- 
pelled us. He made friends with no one, but watched 
us suspiciously from under his half-closed eyelids as 
if he suspected everybody of evil intentions towards 
him. He had served in the army, been concerned 
in some robbery, which was discovered, and he had 
been sentenced to one thousand strokes, and I do not 
remember now how many years of penal servitude. 

I have said in the first part of my book that a 
convict prisoner will sometimes do a desperate thing 
to escape punishment for the time-being—stab a 
fellow-prisoner or an officer on the night before the 
execution, He is again brought up for trial, and it 
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makes no difference to him that he will still be 
flogged two months hence, and that his punishment 
will be more severe than it would have been now. 
He has gained his end in putting off the dreaded 
-moment for a few days or weeks at the utmost, and 
that is all he wanted. So little moral strength do 
these unfortunates possess! The convicts began to 
whisper among themselves that we ought to be on our 
guard, as he might take it into his head any time to 
murder one of us. But in spite of these dire fore- 
bodings, nobody thought of taking the least precau- 
tion, not even those whose beds were next to his, and 
who were consequently in danger of becoming his 
victims inan evil hour. He had been seen at night to 
rub his eyes with whitewash which he took from the 
wall, and something else, to make them look red and 
inflamed inthe morning. At last the head physician 
lost all patience, and threatened to try a seton. But 
still the poor wretch could not make up his mind to 
get better, whether from obstinacy or pusillanimity 
I know not, for, although a seton is easier to bear 
than one thousand strokes with a stick, it is bad 
enough. The mode of application is as follows :—A 
large piece of skin on the back of the patient’s neck 
is gathered together with one hand, and a knife is 
stuck through it. <A piece of broad linen tape is 
then drawn through the wound. Every day at a 
certain hour the tape is pulled backward and for- 
ward to keep the sore open. The unfortunate suf- 
ferer bore this torture heroically for several days, and 
when at last he could bear it no longer, his eyes got 
suddenly well, and he asked to leave the hospital. 
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As soon as the sore on his neck was healed he left 
us, and was flogged the next day. 

I may be wrong in calling the convicts pusillani- 
mous and cowardly after all, for the last moments 
before the punishment must be terrible. Still, I 
have known men leave the hospital long before their 
back was well to undergo the rest of their punish- 
ment and have done with it altogether, for the life 
of a prisoner committed for trial is a hundred times 
worse than that of a convict prisoner. I have often 
noticed that men who have been much beaten in 
their lives seem to mind corporal punishment less 
than others. Their backs grow hard, and they them- 
selves indifferent, and they begin to look upon flog- 
ging merely as a slight temporary discomfort. I 
know that this is the case from what I have been 
told by a convict prisoner from the Special Depart- 
ment, a Kalmuck by birth, who had been baptised 
late in life by the name of Alexander or Alexandra, 
as the others used to call him sometimes. This 
Alexander was a curious fellow, brave and shrewd, 
and exceedingly good-natured at the same time. He 
told me one day, laughing heartily, that he had been 
sentenced to four thousand strokes, but, suddenly be- 
coming serious, he assured me that he could never 
have borne them if he had not been accustomed to 
blows from his earliest days, and that all the time 
he lived with his tribe he could not remember a time 
when his back had not been scarred and bruised. He 
seemed to be profoundly grateful for the kind of edu- 
cation he had received. ‘They beat me for every- 
thing and anything, Alexander Petrévitch,’ said he 
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to me one evening, as we were sitting on my bed in 
the gloaming, ‘and that for fifteen years. Ever since 
I can remember I have been beaten several times a 
day, till I got so used to it that I did not mrind ita 
bit.” I do not remember now how and when ‘he en- 
listed, although I suppose that he may have told me 
his episode of his life, which had been a very roving 
and unsettled one. All I recollect now is his telling 
me how terribly frightened he felt when he was sen- 
tenced to four thousand strokes for murdering his 
officer. ‘I knew that they were going to punish me 
severely, and I began to fear that this would be the 
end of me. I had been accustomed to be whipped 
every day of my life; still, four thousand strokes is 
no trifle, and the worst of it was that the officers had 
taken a dislike to me. Well, it struck me that 
perhaps if I became a Christian they might let me 
off more easily. My friends told me that my being 
a Christian or a heathen would make no difference ; 
but still I thought that it would do no harm to try. 
So I was baptised and named Alexander, but my 
friends had been right after all, and not a word was 
said about my being pardoned. That was too bad, 
wasn’t it now? Says I to myself, “ Very well, you'll 
be sorry for that some time.” And so they were, 
Alexander Petrévitch, for I gave them no end of. 
trouble. You see, I can pretend to be dead—I mean 
not quite dead, but dying. Well, I was flogged, my 
back felt as if it were on fire. I screamed; but it 
was all in vain. When they began the second thou- 
sand I felt that it was all over with me, my head 
swam round, my legs gave way under me, and I 
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tumbled down flat. My face was purple; I foamed 
at the mouth, breathed no more, and pretended to 
‘be dead, The doctor came and looked at me, and 
said, ‘‘ He is dying.” They took me to the hospital, 
where I revived quick enough. Thus they flogged 
me twice, and I deceived them each time, and died 
after the third thousand; but when it came to the 
fourth thousand, they were so angry, and beat so 
hard, that each blow seemed to count for three. Oh, 
how they beat me! That cursed last thousand was 
worse than all the other three together, and if I had 
not died just before the end, when there were only 
two hundred strokes left, they would have killed me 
on the spot. But I was no such fool as to let them 
kill me; I knew better. I died again, and did it so 
well that they all thought, even the doctor, that it 
was all over with me this time. But when it came 
to the last two hundred strokes, they had their re- 
venge. And why could they not kill me now? [ll 
tell you why—because I have been beaten all my 
life and got accustomed to it, else I would have been 
dead long ago. O—oh, I have been beaten all my 
life, he repeated thoughtfully, as if trying to remem- 
ber how many times he had been beaten. ‘ No, no,’ 
added he, after a moment’s silence; ‘it’s no use, I 
cannot count the times I have been beaten—TI could 
not, even if I tried hard.’ Here he glanced at me, 
and burst out into a good-humoured laugh. I could 
not help smiling. ‘I'll tell you something, Alexander 
Petrévitch—whenever I dream at night it is always 
about a beating; I never dream about anything 
else.’ I suppose that these dreams must have troubled 
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his slumbers considerably, as he often used to scream 
in his sleep, to the great indignation of his fellow- 
prisoners, who immediately awakened him by sundry 
kicks and blows, and asked him, ‘ What are you yell- 
ing for, you devil?’ He was a healthy, square-built 
fellow, about forty-five years old, with a jovial dis- 
position. He lived in peace with every one, although 
he was a great thief and got many a drubbing for 
his thievish propensities; but I do not think that . 
there were many convicts who did not steal, or who 
did not get beaten for it. . 

Let me add one remark here. I have often won- 
dered at the total absence of all feelings of ill-will 
with which these poor fellows used to talk about 
their punishment and those who punished them. 
Tales of cruelty which would make my heart throb 
with indignation were told by the sufferers without 
the slightest shade of anger or hatred; not un- 
frequently they would laugh like children while 
relating their sufferings. I remember M once 
telling me how he had been beaten. Not being of 
gentle birth he had been sentenced to five hundred 
strokes with a birch rod. Some one else had told me 
about it, and I asked him whether it was true, and 
how he had felt at the moment. He answered me 
curtly, like a man who is suffering from some internal 
- pain, and without looking at me, but I could see the 
colour rise in his cheeks, Suddenly he looked up 
with an expression of wild hatred in his eyes such aa 
I have seldom seen in a human face, while his lips 
trembled with indignation. I knew that he would 
never forget that part of his life’s history. 
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There was a certain Lieutenant Jerebjftnikoff 
among our officers about whom I heard many a tale 
during my stay in the hospital. He was, I think, 
the only other officer besides the Major whom the 
convicts hated and disliked for his cruelty. He was 
a large, tall man, about thirty years old, with fat 
rosy cheeks, white teeth, and a coarse, loud laugh. 
Even the most superficial observer would have been 
struck by the thoughtless, vacant expression of his 
face. This Lieutenant Jerebj&tnikoff had a passion 
for whipping and flogging, and nothing afforded him 
greater delight than to superintend an execution. 
He looked upon punishing as an art, which he culti- 
vated for its own sake, trying to invent all kinds of 
variations and new modes of punishment. I shall 
merely give one instance out of a thousand which 
have been told me, to convey to the reader a faint 
idea of the cruelty which is sometimes practised in a 
convict prison. A prisoner is led out to run the 
gauntlet. Jerebjatnikoff has been appointed to 
superintend the execution. One glance at the long 
row of men armed with thick sticks suffices to kindle 
the fire of enthusiasm in his breast. He walks down 
the ranks, exhorting the soldiers with a significant 
look to be sure and do their duty, else——. The 
poor fellows know too well the meaning of those 
words. The culprit appears on the scene of action, 
and if by chance he happens to be unacquainted with 
Jerebjitnikoff’s ways the latter is sure to play him 
some trick. It is the custom for a convict—while he 
is stripped and has his hands tied to the butt-ends 
of guns preparatory to being dragged along the 
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‘green street’ by two corporals, who take hold of the 
barrels of the guns, and advance slowly, pulling 
the shrieking, shrinking, half-naked wretch after 
them—-to implore the officer who superintends the 
execution to have mercy on him and not punish him 
too severely. ‘ Most high-born one! have pity on me, 
do not let them beat me toohard. Bea father to me, 
_and I shall pray God for you every day of my life! 
do not kill me; have mercy on me!’ and so on. 
That was all that Jerebjatnikoff wanted; he imme- 
diately made a sign to the corporals to cease their 
preparations, and the following conversation took 
place :— 

‘My dear friend, what can I do for you? You 
know very well that I must obey the law.’ 

‘Most high-born one! it is all in your hands—be 
merciful !’ 

‘Do you think that I do not feel sorry for you? 
It is not pleasant for me to stand by and see them 
beat you. I am not a bad man, you know. Or 
maybe you think I am!’ 

‘Most high-born one, we know that you are 
our father, and we your children! Bea father to 
me!’ cries the convict, beginning to feel hopeful 
about his future. _ 

‘Look here, my friend; I know that you have 
enough good sense to understand that it is not 
I who punishes you. Humanity commands that I 
should be merciful to you, you poor sinner !’ 

‘You are pleased to speak the truth, most high- 
born one!’ 

‘Yes, I ought to be merciful to you, even if you 
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were the greatest sinner on the face of the earth. 
But what can I do against the law? I must serve 


God and my country; and it would be wrong in me 
to disobey the laws.’ 


‘Most high-born one!’ 

‘Well, I will be merciful to you for once. I 
know that I am sinning against the law, but I shall 
do it just this one time, and not be too hard upon you. 
Stop a moment. Suppose I harm you by my kind- 
ness, instead of helping you to become a better man ? 
For aught I know you may take it into your head to 
think that you'll be let off as easily every time, and 
go and do something worse; and then I shall have 
to answer for it all.’ 

‘Most high-born one! I will try and keep my 
friends and foes from sinning! I swear before the 
throne of the Creator : 

‘Well, well. Promise me that you will sin no 
more.’ 

‘May the Lord Almighty strike me down dead ; 
and may I, when I go to that other world : 

‘Hush, do not swear. Your word is quite suffi- 
cient. Will you promise me?’ 

‘Most high~born one |’ 

‘I forgive you for the sake of your tears, and 
because you are an orphan, are you not ?’ 

‘I am, most high-born one! Iam quite alone 
-in this world—my father and mother are both 
dead !’ 

‘I forgive you because you are an orphan; but, 
mind, it is for the last time. Take him away,’ adds 
he, in such a kind voice that the convict does 
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not know how to thank God for such a kind-hearted 
officer. The drum sounds; the terrible procession 
starts at last; the first soldiers lift their sticks. 

‘ Beat him !’ shouts Jerebjtnikoff, at the top of 
his voice. ‘Flog him; strike him harder, harder, 
harder! Faster, faster! Flog the orphan; flog the 
scoundrel! Go at it; go at i! More, more, more! 
Faster, faster!’ The blows rain down on the unfor- 
tunate wretch; he shrieks and staggers with the pain, 
while Jerebjétnikoff runs down the line behind him, 
holding his sides and nearly bent double with laugh- 
ing. The tears run down his face, and you almost 
feel sorry for him, poor fellow! He is delighted with 
his trick ; and when he can stop laughing for a few 
seconds, he roars again: ‘Flog him; beat him 
soundly! Flog the orphan; beat the scoundrel!’ 

Occasionally he would vary his mode of action. 
The convict begins as usual to plead for mercy. 
Jerebj&tnikoff listens gravely to him, and says at 
last : 

‘ Look here, my friend, [ shall punish you severely, 
for you deserve it. But I will not let them tie you 
to the butt-ends of their guns. Run down the line 
as fast as you can, and you will get through it in a 
shorter time. What do you think? Would you 
like to try ?’ 

The convict hesitates a moment. He does not 
quite like this novel method of being punished ; 
but he says to himself, ‘ After all he may be right. 
I shall run down-the line as fast as I can, and get 
through the whole thing in a much shorter time, 
and perhaps even escape a few blows.’ 
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‘I think I will try it, most high-born one.’ 

‘Very well. Off with you!’ ‘Look sharp!’ shouts 
he to the soldiers, knowing very well that the victim 
will not escape a single blow; for woe betide the 
soldier who misses his aim. The convict starts at 
full speed, hoping to reach the end of the ‘ green 
street’ before the soldjers have well lifted their sticks, 
but suddenly falls shrieking to the ground—all the 
sticks seem to fall on his back at once. ‘ No, most 
high-born one; I had rather be punished according to 
the law,’ says he, rising slowly to his feet, and looking 
pale and scared; while Jerebj&tnikoff, who has been 
looking forward eagerly to this finale, shrieks with 
laughter. But it would take too long to repeat all 
the stories which circulated about him in the prison. 

Similar stories, only perhaps of a less revolting 
character, were related about a certain Lieutenant 
Smekéloff, who had been Governor of our prison 
before the time of our Major. If the convicts spoke 
about Jerebjétnikoff in an indifferent tone, without 
manifesting either much hatred or much admiration 
for his deeds, and even with a certain air of scorn, they 
remembered the reign of Smekaloff with unfeigned 
delight. The difference between these two men con- 
sisted merely in the different view which they each 
took of flogging. Jerebj4tnikoff revelled in the sen- 
sual pleasure which it gave him, while Smek4loff, 
though by no means an adversary of corporal punish- 
mert, did not care particularly whether a man was 
flogged or not. But he possessed to such a degree the 
art of ingratiating himself with the convicts that they 
looked back with deep regret to the bygone days when 
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he whipped them. ‘He was like a father to ‘us!’ 
they used to say with a sigh, comparing him with 
the actual Governor. ‘ What a kind soul he was!’ 
Smekéloff was a simple-minded, unpretending 
creature, good-natured enough in his way, who had 
tact enough to know where to draw the line in his 
behaviour towards the convicts, so as to make them 
feel that, while in some respects he was their equal, 
he still remained their superior in others. Those 
who possess this peculiar art of making themselves 
liked by their inferiors are not always conscious of 
it. I think that the secret of it lies inthe familiar 
way in which they treat them; there is nothing 
about themselves that reminds one of a well-bred, 
dainty gentleman—on the contrary, there is a flavour 
of vulgarity about them, which attracts the lower 
classes, who will gladly exchange the best and kindest 
person in the world for the most wicked and cruel 
one if he only happens to be their equal in morality ; 
and if this latter individual should be really good- 
natured in his own way they will even worship him. 
Only a very few of Lieutenant Smekéloff’s tricks had 
been handed down to posterity, perhaps because there 
were 80 few of them, as the good Lieutenant sorely 
lacked the creative faculty. One of these will suffice. 
A convict is going to be whipped. Smekdéloff appears 
on the scene, smiling and joking ; he at once enters 
into a lively conversation with the man, asks him all 
kinds of questions about his parents, his private affairs, 
his life in the prison, etc.; not with any peculiar pur- 
pose, but simply because he likes to know all about 
him. The rods are brought, and a chair for Smeké- 
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loff, ‘who sits down and lights his pipe. He always 
smoked a long pipe. The convict begins his usual 
invocations for mercy,“which Smekéloff cuts short 
by a peremptory, ‘ No, no, brother; stop that and lie 
down!’ The culprit obeys with a sigh. ‘Do you 
know such a prayer?’ asks Smek&loff. ‘To be sure, 
most high-born one! I am not a heathen, and was 
taught to pray when I was a boy.’ ‘ Let’s hear it, 
then.’ The convict has got his cue; he knows from 
experience what prayer to repeat and how it will all 
end, for has not the same thing been done perhaps 
thirty or forty times before. Smeké4loff knows that 
the convict knows it all, and that the soldiers who 
stand with lifted rods beside their victim have wit- 
nessed the performance many and many a time, but 
he will repeat it because it is his own invention, 
and he is not a little proud of his poetical talent. 
The convict begins to pray, the soldiers stand by 
waiting, while Smek4loff has half risen from his 
chair, and with lifted hand watches for the cue. The 
culprit repeats the first lines of a well-known prayer, 
and, when he comes to the words ‘in heaven,’ ‘Stop!’ 
shouts Smekéloff, and, turning to the soldier who 
stands there with his rod lifted, he adds, ‘ Give 
him one, two, three, four, five, six, seven!’ and 
roaring with laughter sinks back into his chair. 
The soldiers grin, and the sufferer all but smiles too, 
although he has heard the well-known word of com- 
mand, and knows that in the next moment the rod 
will fall on his bare back. Smekdéloff is enraptured 
with his poetical talent, for he has composed the 
line and thought of the rhyme, and goes home after 
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the execution in high spirits, So is the culprit, and 
half an hour afterwards you may hear him telling 
his comrades about the thirty-first repetition of a 
trick which has been played thirty times before. 
‘What a good fellow he is! and so jolly tool’ And 
the memory of their good Lieutenant would awaken 
in their hearts a longing for those bygone times 
when he flogged them. 

‘How well I remember him now,’ some veteran 
would say, grinning at the remembrance, ‘sitting by 
the window in his dressing-gown, drinking tea and 
smoking his pipe. I take off my cap, “ Where are 
you going to, Aksenoff?” “To work, Mikhail 
Vassilyevitch;” and he would smile. What a good 
man he was!’ 

‘Ave, aye, we shall never have another like him,’ 
remarks one of the listeners, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE HOSPITAL (continucd),' ; 


THE reason why I have not touched before on the 
subject of punishments and the executors of these 
interesting duties is simply this—I knew very little 
about it before I came to stay in the hospital, and 
the little I knew was only from hearsay. 

It was the custom to send all the military pri- 
soners, both from the town and the whole district, 
who had been sentenced to severe corporal punish- 
ment to our two wards, and it seems natural that 
at that early epoch of my captivity, when the novelty 
of my surroundings had not yet worn off, the aspect 
of all those unfortunate wretches who were either 
awaiting their punishment, or who had just suffered 
it, should produce upon me a terrible impression. I 
well remember the eagerness with which I listened 
to the other convicts whenever the conversation 
turned on the subject of punishments, asking them 
questions, and trying to solve the many ‘problems 
which seemed to be springing up on every side. I 
wanted especially to know the different grades of 


1 I have heard since that a great many alterations have taken 
place in the discipline of convict prisons,—Author's remark. 
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punishment, the manner in which the sentence was 
carried out, what the convicts thought about it all; 
and I tried to picture to myself the moral condition 
of those who were going to be flogged. I have al- 
ready remarked elsewhere that few men look forward 
to their punishment calmly—not even those who have 
been repeatedly flogged before. It seems as if, at 
such times, an involuntary and invincible sensation 
of physical terror took possession of the whole being 
of the delinquent and paralysed all his faculties. 

In after years, when I had grown accustomed to 
many things, I still liked to watch those criminals 
who, not having been able to bear the number of 
strokes to which they had been sentenced at once, 
had been sent to the hospital, to stay there till their 
backs were healed, when they left it to undergo the 
rest of their sentence. It is the duty of the prison 
doctor to be present at every execution, and to stop 
it if there is reason to fear that the patient might 
die under the blows. As a rule, a man can bear five 
hundred, one thousand, or even one thousand five 
hundred, strokes, without any serious injury; but if 
he is sentenced to two or even three thousand strokes 
or more, the sentence is divided into two or three 
parts of a thousand strokes each. Both on the day 
previous to their leaving the hospital, as well as on 
the ominous day itself, these unfortunates were sullen, 
morose, disinclined to talk. They wandered about 
the ward with an absent look in their eyes. Their 
room-fellows generally took no notice whatever of 
them, but left them entirely to themselves, without 
even trying to offer a word of consolation; and in 
doing so they showed tact and good sense. There 
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are, of course, exceptions to this as to everything 
else, as, for instance, the robber Orloff, whom I men- 
tioned in the fourth chapter of this volume. The 
reader will remember how anxious he was to get 
well so as to be able to undergo the rest of his 
sentence, start for Nertchinsk, and escape on the 
road. But then he was a man of a remarkably 
passionate nature, who thirsted for life; and at the 
same time he was overjoyed to find himself still alive 
after receiving one-half of the strokes he had been 
sentenced to. It seems that while he was in prison 
awaiting his trial, various rumours had reached him 
to the effect that this time he would be punished 
according to the utmost rigour of the law, and he 
had fully expected to die under the blows. But 
when, after all, he did survive the first part of his 
punishment he became more hopeful. True, he was 
more dead than alive when he was taken to the hos- 
pital, his back was in a fearful condition, but he 
wanted to live, he thirsted for life—they had not 
killed him after all, and there was no reason to be- 
lieve that the rumours were true; and he might be 
free once more, and roam about in the woods and 
fields if he succeeded in escaping on the road. Two 
days after he left the hospital he came back to it to 
die in the same bed he had occupied during his pre- 
vious stay there. 

And yet the same men who dreaded the very 
thought of punishment bore their sufferings heroic- 
ally. I seldom heard them groan or complain of 
pain, not even on the first night after the flogging; 
but then our common people are used to pain, and 
know how to bear it. 
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By the way, I remember asking repeatedly what 
the pain was like, and whether it was really as bad 
as was generally assumed. I do not think that I 
asked such questions from idle curiosity, though I 
really do not know now what made me ask them at 
the time. But I never got any satisfactory answer— 
all they could tell me about it was that the pain was 
of a burning character. I once put the same ques- 
tion to M when we had become more intimate. 
‘The pain is intense,’ said he, ‘and I felt at the same 
time as if my back were being roasted over a large 
fire.’ 

The convicts unanimously assured me that they 
preferred flogging to whipping, as the latter is the 
more painful operation of the two. Four or five 
hundred strokes with a birch rod are almost sure to 
kill a man, and a thousand strokes will kill even the 
strongest man; while the same number of strokes 
with a cane will hardly injure a man of medium con- 
stitution. I suppose that whipping has a more irri- 
tating effect on the nerves than flogging, and for 
that reason gives more pain. 

The convict prisoners and criminals in general are 
whipped by the executioner. There are two classes 
of executioners—free men who do it for a living, and 
convicts who are first apprenticed to another execu- 
tioner four a certain time, till they have learnt his 
art, when they are sent to some prison, where they 
remain for life. The first class of executioners 
is naturally of a much lower moral standard than 
the latter, and yet the former are much more 
respected, and even liked, than the latter, who are 
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universally despised and feared by the common 
people. I have often wondered why one executioner 
should be the object of a superstitious fear, while 
the other is treated like any ordinary mortal. I 
have heard many curious stories about these men, 
and known them do strange and apparently cruel 
things. Thus, I have seen executioners who were 
by no means cruel or ill-natured men fly into a 
rage because their victim would not scream and 
ask for mercy, thereby infringing an ancient cus- 
tom, which demands that every culprit who is being 
whipped should scream as loud as he can, and ask 
for mercy. JI remember that one of them whom I 
knew personally, and who was considered even a 
good-natured man, grew so angry at his victim’s 
stubbornness, that he actually gave him fifty strokes 
or so over and above his due. He had at first in- 
tended to be very merciful to him, but not hearing 
the usual piteous cries of ‘Most high-born one! be 
a father to me! Have mercy on me, and I shall 
pray God for you all the rest of my life!’ he went 
on beating till he gained his end, and made his vic- 
tim scream. ‘I cannot abide impudence,’ said he to 
me when I remonstrated with him about his cruelty. 
The convict executioner lives in the prison in a room 
by himself, and lives very well too, but is never 
allowed to go out without an escort. He is an artist 
in his way, and likes to show off. It is not impos- 
sible that his peculiar position may tend to foster 
.-and develop in him any latent tendency to brutality ; 
but it seems also to develop in him a feeling of pride. 
Nearly all the executioners that I have met were 
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clever, thoughtful men, very ambitious, and exces- 
sively proud. 

I had the chance once of observing an executigner 
for some length of time. He was a man of medium 
size—about forty, I should think—with a muscular, 
sinewy body, a pleasant, clever face, and curly hair. 
He was always scrupulously clean and neat in his dress, 
and remarkably calm and dignified in his behaviour. 
When spoken to he would answer briefly and with 
an air of patronising kindness, as if he were doing 
me a favour. The officers would occasionally enter 
into conversation with him, and, curiously enough, 
they never treated him with the same familiarity 
with which they spoke to other convicts. It was 
amusing to me to watch him grow more dignified, 
polite, and reserved in his manner towards them the 
more kindly they spoke to him. At such times it 
was clearly written in his face that he considered 
himself far superior to his officer. 

On hot summer days he used sometimes to be 
sent with an escort, and armed with a thin, long 
pole to destroy the dogs in the town. There were a 
great many stray dogs in the place, who increased 
with remarkable rapidity and became positively dan- 
gerous in the hot weather. It was really worth while 
to mark the dignified way in which he marched about 
the streets followed by his weary escort, frightening 
the women and children, and scanning the passers-by 
with an air of quiet contempt. 

Tt is the custom for a civil criminal who has been 
sentenced to corporal punishment to bribe the execu- 
tioner previous to the execution. If the culprit 
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happens to be rich, the former demands a certain 
sum, thirty or more roubles, according to the means 
of the latter; sometimes he will name a most exor- 
bitant sum. He dares not punish his victim too 
Jeniently, as in such a case he would have to pay for 
his indulgence wit his own back; but he promises 
_ him that,he will not beat him too severely if he is 
paid a certain sum. The victim, as a rule, gladly 
accepts the conditions, knowing that if he should 
demur he will be beaten half-dead. But it some- 
times happens that the executioner demands a very 
high sum of a very poor delinquent, who has not the 
means of satisfying his covetousness. In such cases 
the friends and relatives of the criminal almost go 
down on their knees before the executioner, implor- 
ing him to take less, and trying to soften his heart, 
but generally in vain, and woe betide the victim if 
his torturer has not been satisfied. Of course, in 
such cases the power of the executioner is greatly 
overrated by the terrified victim and his friends. It 
is universally believed, and the convicts repeatedly 
assured me, that he is able to kill his victim at the 
first stroke. I cannot vouch for the truth of this 
assertion, never having had the occasion of verifying 
it; but the executioner himself told me that it was 
true. Another of the current stories about him is 
that he can strike an apparently heavy blow without, 
inflicting the least pain or leaving the slightest trace 
on his victim’s back. 

It is the custom among executioners, even heh 
they have been bribed into punishing the victim less 
severely, to strike the first blow with all their strength, 
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while the others are less sharp. The first stroke is 
theirs, par excellence, and they have a right to do 
with it as they please. Ido not know whether this 
is done with a view to accustom the victim at once 
to the pain, so as to make the succeeding blows seem 
less sharp, or whether the executioner wants to 
impress the criminal with a sense of his superior 
power and strength—to show off, in short. The exe- 
cutioner is always much excited before he goes to 
the execution; he knows that in such a moment he, 
the outcast, is lord and master. He acts a part be- 
fore the assembled crowd, who look on in breathless 
admiration ; and it is not without a feeling of plea- 
sure, or rather satisfaction, that he shouts the tradi- 
tional words to his victim, ‘Look out! I’m going 
to burn you !’ 

I heard these tales, and many more of the same 
kind, during my. first stay in the hospital. Never in 
all my life have I suffered more from ennui than in 
those days when I lay in my bed in the ward. 

True, in the morning there was the doctor’s visit 
to look forward to, and then the dinner, which was 
always the most important event of the day. The 
dietary was varied according to the patient’s condi- 
tion. Some only had soup or gruel given them, 
and others semola pudding, which was a favourite 
dish among the convicts, who were apt to become 
exceedingly dainty and fastidious in their food. The 
convalescents had a piece of boiled beef—‘ ox,’ as it 
was called—for their dinner, but we all preferred the 
diet which was prescribed in cases.of scurvy, and 
which consisted of a piece of beef, with onions, horse- 
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radish, and greens, and occasionally a glass of brandy. 
The bread was good, and we had either brown or 
white given us, according to the condition of our 
stomachs. All these precautions were a source of 
infinite amusement to the convicts, who were inclined 
to look upon them as mere pedantic formalism, and 
ate what they liked. Dinners were continually bought 
and sold; some, who were forbidden to eat anything 
but soup and pudding, bought beef kvas and hospital 
beer: of those who had been put on a more nourishing 
diet. There are some large eaters who would even 
buy two dinners. A meat dinner was rather an ex- 
pensive luxury, as it cost five copecks. If nobody 
could be prevailed upon to sell his dinner in our 
ward, the warder was despatched into the other ward 
to see if perchance the patients were more obliging 
theré, or even into the military wards. The vendors 
had dry bread for their dinner on such days, but were 
perfectly satisfied with their bargain. The convicts 
were all more or less very poor ; but those who hap- 
pened to be a little better off than the rest frequently 
bought kalatchi, or even goodies and sweets. Our 
warders were very good about going into the town 
and buying anything we wanted without expecting 
any remuneration. 

Dinner over, there was the long, dull afternoon 
before us.‘ How endless it seemed! Some tried to 
kill the time by sleeping, others chatted together, or 
quarrelled, or told stories. .The arrival of a fresh 
patient was hailed as a most welcome diversion, 
especially if he happened to be a stranger. He was 
scanned from head to foot, and asked where he came 
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from, what he had been doing there, etc. If the new- 
comer had been sent to us from some other convict 
prison, he was sure to become an object of great in- 
terest, as he might have something to relate about 
his journey, his companions, the road, and the place 
of his final destination. They seldom spoke of their 
own affairs, and nobody asked them any questions on 
that subject. Sometimes the men would compare 
notes about their journeys, officers, and so forth, and 
the conversation would become quite animated. 
Military criminals who had been flogged also gene- 
rally made their appearance towards night, but they 
did not come every day ; and somehow or other we 
always seemed to feel the tedium of the afternoon 
more on such days, when nocriminals had been brought 
in. Another source of amusement were the lunatics, 
who were not unfrequently taken to the hospital till 
it could be decided whether their minds were really 
affected, or whether they were only simulating mad- 
ness. Prisoners who are under trial will sometimes 
resort to this last expediency to save themselves from 
punishment; but they seldom have patience enough 
to carry on their simulation for more than two or 
three days, when the raving madman would at once 
become quiet and docile, and ask suddenly to be dis- 
charged. Neither the doctors nor the other patients.. 
ever remonstrated with them about their previous 
behaviour ; they were allowed to depart in peace, 
and generally came back to us two or three days later 
to recover from the effects of their flogging. Real 
maniacs, who were sent to us on trial, were a terrible 
infliction. At first, when they came in shouting, 
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laughing, dancing, and singing, the convicts would 
be delighted with their contortions, and gaze at them 
rapturously for hours; but after a while the constant 
shouting and gesticulating became terribly weari- 
some, and before two days had passed they would 
have given anything to get rid of their troublesome 
inmate. Once—I think it must have been in my 
third year in the prison—we had two of these unfor- 
tunate wretcbes in our ward at the same time, One 
of them had been there for three weeks when the 
other arrived. His was a peculiar case. In the first 
year, or rather in the first spring, that I spent in the 
prison, I had been sent with several others to work 
in the brick-kilns. On the first day M and 
B introduced me to the overseer of the kilns, 
Sergeant Ostréshsky, who lived there. He was a 
Pole by birth; a tall, spare old man of sixty, who 
presented a grand and truly imposing appearance. 
He had served for many years in Siberia, having 
been there since 1830, I think, and M and B 
liked and even respected him, in spite of his low 
birth. I suppose his father had been a peasant. 
He spent all his spare time reading the Bible. I 
entered into conversation with him, and was much 
pleased with his kind, cheerful manner. He told us 
some interesting stories about himself, and looked 
the very picture of honesty and benevolence. I lost 
sight of him for two years, when some one told me 
casually that he had been brought up before a court- 
martial for something he had done, I know not what, 
and now he was brought into our ward a raving mad- 
man. He entered the room shrieking and laughing, 
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and began to dance and jump about with the most 
uncouth, not to say indecent, gestures. The convicts 
were delighted with their new inmate, but I felt: in- 
expressibly sad. Before three days were over we did 
not know what to do with him. He quarrelled and 
fought with everybody, shrieked, yelled, sang day 
and night, and behaved altogether in such an inde- 
cent way that even the convicts were disgusted. He 
was put into a strait-jacket, but that made matters 
only worse. Once or twice we begged the head 
physician to have him removed to the other ward ; 
but hardly had he been there two days when 
they begged to have him removed to his former 
quarters. As the other lunatic happened to be also 
of a quarrelsome disposition, we finally hit upon the 
expediency of exchanging maniacs with the other 
ward, so that we might each have our share of both. 
We all breathed more freely when they were at last 
. removed from the hospital altogether. 

I remember another curious case of lunacy. One 
summer day a new patient was brought into the 
ward, and put into the bed next to mine. He 
was a healthy-looking, uncouth fellow, about forty- 
five years old, terribly marked with small-pox, with 
remarkably small eyes and a sombre sullen expres- 
sion. For some time he remained still on his bed, 
apparently lost in thought, and without speaking to 
any one. Suddenly, towards dusk, he turned to me, 
and, without any further preamble, but with an air 
of. profound mystery, informed me that he had been 
sentenced to twe thousand strokes, but that. he 
was going to be pardoned because the daughter of 
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Colonel G had interceded for him. I was rather 
puzzled, for he had come in as an ordinary patient, 
not as a maniac, and replied that I did not think 
that the lady in question, even if she were a colonel’s 
daughter, could have attained his pardon. I asked 
him what was the matter with him. He answered 
that he was ‘quite well, and did not know why. he 
had been sent to the hospital, but that the Colonel’s 
daughter had fallen in love with him. A fortnight 
ago she was driving past the guardhouse, when he 
suddenly happened to look out of the window, upon 
which she fell in love with him immediately, and 
had already come three times under various pretexts 
to the guardhouse to see him. The first time she 
had come with her father to speak to her brother, 
who was on duty in the guardhouse ; another time she 
had come with her mother to distribute alms among 
the prisoners, and had whispered to him that she 
loved him and would save him. It was strange to 
hear him tell this story, which had originated in his 
poor diseased brain. He was fully persuaded of 
having been pardoned, and talked in a quiet con- 
fident manner about the young lady's passionate love 
for him. It was singular to hear a man of his age, 
and with such an unprepossessing appearance, tell a 
romantic love story. I suppose the poor fellow may 
have seen some one from the window of his cell at a 
time when the fear of the impending punishment 
had already begun to work upon his brain; the 
thought that he might perhaps be pardoned if some 
one would only try and intercede for him may have 
flashed through his mind and started a whole train of 
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delusions. I listened to him in silence, and then told 
the other prisoners what he had been saying; but 
when they in their turn began to question him 
he refused to answer and relapsed into silence. The 
next day the doctor came and examined him care- 
fully; but as there seemed to be nothing the matter 
with him, and he repeatedly told the doctor himself 
that he was quite well, he was discharged at once. 
Perhaps if we had known that the doctor had written 
‘sanat.’ on his ticket we might have told him what 
was the matter, but we did not find it out till the 
doctor had left the ward and it was too late to say 
anything. It turned out afterwards that he had been 
sent to us by mistake, through some misunderstand- 
ing or other; or perhaps those who sent bim to the 
hospital thought that he was feigning madness and 
wanted to ascertain if this were really so. On the 
second day he was flogged. We heard afterwards 
that he had seemed very much surprised that he 
should have been punished after all, and had even 
screamed for the police. When he came back to the 
hospital he was put into the other ward, as there was 
no room in ours. I asked how he was, and they told 
me that he had not spoken a word during the whole of 
the time which he spent there, and had seemed very 
much cast down and puzzled. He was sent away - 
somewhere when his back was healed, and I lost sight 
of him entirely. 

I noticed that the patients who were only slightly 
indisposed, or, at least, not seriously ill, hardly ever 
carried out the doctor’s prescriptions, and did not 
take medicine; while those who were seriously ill, 
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on the contrary, took their mixtures and powders 
regularly. All external remedies and applications 
were in great favour with the convicts, who believed 
blindly in the efficacy of dry-cupping, bleeding, blis- 
tering, poulticing, ete. I was much struck with one 
curious fact—the very same men who only a short 
time before had borne the most excruciating pains 
without uttering a groan, writhed about and com- 
plained bitterly of the pain when they were cupped. I 
do not know whether they had grown all at once so sen- 
sitive to pain, or whether they were merely pretending 
to suffer. To tell the truth, the method of cupping 
as it was practised in our hospital was by no means 
a painless proceeding. The cupping glass had been 
lost or spoiled since time immemorial, so that the 
feldsheer was obliged to make the necessary incisions 
with a lancet. Cupping with a scarificator is a 
comparatively painless process, the instrument cuts 
through the skin at once; but it is no joke to have 
perhaps one hundred and twenty incisions made slowly 
with a lancet in lieu of ten cupping glasses applied 
at once. I speak from experience; but though the 
pain was bad enough, still I found that I could bear it 
without groaning. Ifa patient made too much fuss, 
or complained too bitterly of the pain, the others were 
sure to sneer at him for being so delicate, or would 
even occasionally give him a good scolding, which in- 
variably had the effect of silencing him effectually. 
Oustyanzeff had a special dislike to such milksops, 
and never missed an opportunity of taking them 
severely to task for their effeminate ways and lack 
of fortitude. I suppose he could not have existed 
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without scolding. Sometimes he would look seriously 
and fixedly at us for some time without speaking, as 
if trying to collect his ideas or preparing a speech, 
and then begin to lecture us in a calm, confident 
‘voice as if he had been placed there to watch over 
‘os and look after our morals, 

‘He pokes his nose into everything,’ the convicts | 
would ‘say, laughing. They were very good and for- 
bearing, and never swore at him, but only joked good- 
humouredly about his passion for lecturing. 

©There, now! I suppose there must be at least 
three cartloads of words! ’ 

“Hold your tongue! Nobody takes off his hat to 
a blockhead. Why does he make such a fuss about 
cupping? If you have eaten the honey you must eat 
the gall too, and learn to bear pain.’ : 

‘It’s none of your business ! ’: 

‘Ay, ay, brothers!’ interrupted one of the pa- 
tients, ‘ cupping 1s not so bad after all; but let me 
tell you that there is nothing worse than having one’s 
ears nearly wrenched off.’ 

The other patients burst out laughing. 

‘Did they pull your ears ?’ 

‘To be sure they did, and with a vengeance too !’ 

‘That’s what has made Ma ears stand off your 
head, I expect |’ 

The first speaker, the convict prisoner Shépkin, 
boasted, in fact, of remarkably long ears, which stood 
almost straight off from his head. He was a young 
man yet, and had been sent to us for vagabonding. 
" He'was a clever, quiet fellow, with a great deal of 
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quiet humour, which sometimes rendered his stories 
irresistibly comical. 

- ST never thought of your ears, I declare ! Why 
should I think of your ears, you blockhead?’ burst 
out Oustyanzeff, looking angrily at Sb&pkin, although 
the latter had not spoken to him; but Shapkin paid 
no attention to him. 

© Who pulled you by the ears?’ asked some one. 

*.©Who else but the Ispravnik. You see, brethren, 
there are two of us, I and another tramp—they called 
him Jefim ; and we were wandering about the land. 
Well, we got to a village called Télmina, and rested 
there a short time. When we entered it, we looked 
round; it was a nice place enough to rest in, and 
besides we always preferred the country to the town. 
You are free to do what you like in the country, you 
know, but a town is a wretched shut-up place. First 
of all we went to the kAback ! to take a drop of some- 
thing. Allat once there comes up to us a ragged 
beggar dressed in an old dress-coat, and begins to talk 
to us. Says he: ‘“ May I ask you whether you have 
any documents?”? ‘ We have not,” said we. “Just 
so,” says he, “we have none either. There are three 
of us here,” says he, ‘‘and we all serve under General 
Koukotshkine. We have been spending all our 
tin, and not yet been able to get any more—would 
you be kind enough to treat us to some more liquor ?” 

¢“ With great pleasure,” said we. So-we sat down 
all together, and drank the liquor. They told us 


1 A tavern. * Cant for passport. 
? Le. in the wood where the cuckoo sings. 
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about a house somewhere on the outskirts of the 
town, where a rich tradesman lived all by himself; 
and we all agreed to pay hima visit that same night 
in a body. But unfortunately we were all caught 
that same night in his house, and locked up till the 
morning, when they took us before the Ispravnik. 

‘He wanted to examine us himself. We waited 
a while, and then he comes in with his pipe; he was 
a large man with whiskers, and his man brought in a 
cup of tea for him. He sits down in front of us. 
There were three other tramps besides our own party. 
Queer chaps, those tramps, my brothers; they never 
remember anything, but seem to have forgotten every 
blessed thing they knew in their lives. The Ispravnik 
turns tome. “ What’s your name?” roars he. So, 
naturally enough, I answered him like the rest: “I 
have forgotten it, most high-born one!” 

‘6 Very well,” says he, “I shall talk to you more 
by and by. I know your face,” and he stares at me till 
I thought his eyes would drop out of his head. I 
had never set eyes on him in my life before. He 
turns to another : “ And what’s your name ?” 

*¢ Run-quickly, most high-born one!” 

‘Ts your name Run-quickly ?” 

‘Tt is, most high-born one.” 

‘Very well, Mr. Run-quickly. And you?” to 
the third. 

‘s¢ And-I-run-after-him, most high-born one.” 

‘“ ]T want to know your name.” 

«<¢That is my name, And-I-run-after-him, most 
high-born one.” 

‘“ Who gave you that name, you scoundrel ?” 
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‘<¢@ood people, most high-born one. There are 
many good people in this world, most high-born one.” 

‘“¢ Who are these good people ?” 

‘“JT have forgotten all about them, most high- 
born one, if you will kindly excuse me.” 

‘« Have you forgotten them, too?” 

‘< T have, most high-born one.” 

‘But you must have had a father and mother, 
surely ? Don’t you remember them ? ” 

‘« T suppose I must have had them sometime, most 
high-born one; but I could not tell you for certain. 
I suppose I have had them, most high-born one.” 

‘«¢ Where have you heen all this time?” 

‘Tn the wood, most high-born one.” 

' €6 All this time ?” 

‘¢¢ All this time.” 

‘«“ But surely not in the winter ?” 

‘«“T don’t know what that is, most high-born one. 

«« What is your name?” 

‘ « The-hatchet, most high-born one.” 

‘“ And you?” 

‘ «¢ Sharpen-the-knives, most high-born one.” 

‘« And your” 

‘“ Wait-a-bit, most highborn one.” 

‘« So you have forgotten everything, hey?” 

‘<< Just so, most high-born one.” 

‘ There he stood laughing, and we all laughed too. 
We were not always let off so cheaply. I have known 
him strike us in the face if he did not like our answers. 
We did not look as if we had been starving, anyhow. 
“Take them away,” says he, “and lock them up in 
the gaol. And you will stay here,” says he to me. 
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“Come here, sit down.” There was a table -with 
paper and pens on it in the room. Says I to myself, 
‘‘ What can he be about?” “Sit down,” says he, “ on 
this chair. Take a pen and write;” and takes hold 
of my ear, and pulls away at it as hard as he can pull. 
I stare at him like the devil when he looked at the 
priest. ‘I can’t write, I don’t know how, most high- 
born one,” says I. 

‘<< Write,” says he. 

«6 Have pity on me, most high-born one.’ 

‘ « Write,” roars he, and pulls away at my ear, and 
nearly wrenches it off my head. 

‘I tell you, brothers, I would rather fas been 
whipped than have my ears pulled like that.’ 

‘Had he gone mad?’ 

‘No, not he. It seems that just oud that time 
a beggar of a clerk in T had been embezzling 
some money which belonged to the Government, and 
run away with it; and he had ears like mine. So I 
was taken for him; and he wanted to find out if I 
could write, and what my writing was like.’ 

‘Clever chap! Did you say he hurt you ? 

‘I expect he did.’ 

The convicts laugh. . 

‘Did you write after all?’ 

‘Oh, I just scratched the paper all over with my 
pen, and then he let me go, naturally. .-He boxed 
my ears first, and then sent me to gaol.’ 

“Can you write ?’ 

-¢T used to be able to write a ‘little once; but: I 
have forgotten now, since people have been pases 
with steel ‘pens.’ ) 
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With. similar conversations we beguiled those 
long, endless days, every one of which wag the exact 
counterpart of the other. If only we might have 
had books to read! But if the days seemed endless, 
the nights were worse still. We all went. to bed 
early. A night-light burns dimly by the door, and 
looks like a bright spot in the darkness. The air 
begins to get oppressive. Sometimes a patient cannot 
sleep, and, after tossing about for awhile, he gets up 
and sits on his bed for an hour or more, resting his 
night-capped head on his hand asif he were absorbed 
in thought. I used to watch such patients sometimes 
for hours together, wondering what they could be 
thinking about. At other times I would remember 
my past life. Little details which I would probably 
never have thought of at other times rose before my 
mind’s eye almost with painful vividness. Or my 
thoughts would stray away into the future. When 
should I leave the prison? How? And where would 
I go to then? Would I ever go back to my old 
home? And sometimes a faint ray of hope would 
dawn in my soul. At other times I tried to send 
myself to sleep by counting one, two, three; and 
many a time have I counted up to three thousand 
before I fell asleep. At last some one is moving rest- 
lessly on his bed. Oustyanzeff is coughing, poor 
fellow. I can hear him moan with the pain, and say, 
‘Oh, Lord, I have sinned!’ How strange his plain- 
tive voice sounds in the dark, quiet night! Two men 
are talking together in that-corner; one of them is 
telling the other about his past life, his wanderings, 
his wife and children, and the good old times. And 
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as you listen to the distant whisper you cannot help 
feeling that he is talking about times and things 
which will never come back to him any more, and 
that he himself is an outcast. The other listens im- 
passively, All you can hear is the soft monotonous 
sound, like the murmur of the water on the distant 
beach. 

Once during a long winter’s night I heard one of 
these tales, and while I was listening to it I felt as 
if I were in a dream—a feverish dream. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
AKOUL’KA’S IIUSBAND (A TALE). 


OnE night, it may have been about midnight, I had 
been asleep for some time, and woke up suddenly. 
Nearly all the patients were asleep; the ward was 
dimly lighted by a small night-light, which stood on 
a table at the furthest end of the room. I could 
hear in the distance the heavy steps of the soldiers 
who were coming down the passage to relieve the 
guard at our door, and a moment after the butt-ends 
of their guns striking against the floor. Presently 
the door of the ward was cautiously opened, and the 
corporal entered on tiptoe to count the patients and 
see that everybody was in his proper place. The 
door was bolted again, a new guard placed before it, 
and the steps of the soldiers grew fainter as they 
marched down the long passage. Silence reigned 
once more. 

Suddenly my attention was attracted by the 
sound of whispering not far from me, as of two 
people talking together in undertones. Sometimes 
people will lie side by sid#for days, even months, 
without ever exchanging a word, when all at once in 
the stillness of the night their tongues are loosed, 
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and each will tell the other the story of his life. 
These two had evidently been talking for some time, 
so that I lost the beginning of their conversation. 
I could at first only catch a word here and there ; 
but as my ear grew more accustomed to their subdued 
tones I heard the end of the story. Was it wrong in 
me to listen? I could not sleep; and what else was 
there for me to do in the long dull hours of the 
night? One of them had half raised himself on his 
clbow ; he was talking in a wild, excited way, looking 
eagerly into his hearer’s face. The other was sitting 
up in his bed, and evidently only listening because 
he could not help it, judging from the bored expres- 
sion of his face. From time to time he uttered a 
low growl of assent or sympathy, solacing himself at 
intervals with frequent pinches of snuff, which he 
took from a horn snuff-box. He was a military 
prisoner from the reformatory battalion, called 
Tcherévin, a disagreeable pedantic fellow and a 
terrible controversialist. The narrator’s name was 
Shishk6ff; he was a tailor by trade, about thirty years 
old. I had paid but little attention to him hitherto, 
as he had failed to interest me. He was an empty- 
headed, capricious fellow, who would sometimes not 
speak a word for weeks together, then suddenly, 
without any apparent reason, grow exceedingly talka- 
tive and restless; rush about in the prison, tale-bearing, 
gossiping, quarrelling, and working himself up to such 
a pitch of excitement that he hardly knew what he 
did, till he got a sound beating for his pains, when 
he subsided again into one of his silent moods. He 
was below middle stature, with a strange, restless. 
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look in his eyes. Ihave known him frequently begin 
to talk about something, or relate something or 
other, grow even excited about it, then suddenly 
break off or forget what he was talking about and 
begin to speak of something quite different, which 
had not the least reference to what he had been 
saying. 

At first I could not make out what he was talking 
about; he seemed to me to be as usual always stray- 
ing from his subject. Perhaps he was a little 
annoyed at Tcherévin’s indifference, and tried to 
persuade himself that he was listening to him after 
all. 

‘When he went to market,’ he was saying, ‘ every- 
body took off his hat to him and bowed low, for he 
was rich.’ 

‘Did you say he was a tradesman ?’ 

‘Yes. You see, oursis a very poor country—oh, 
very poor! The women have to fetch the water a 
great way from the river, and work hard day and 
night in their kitchen-garden; and then they don’t 
even grow cabbage enough for shtshi in winter. 
Well, as I was saying, he was a rich man, and had a 
farm and three labourers to work it, and a goodish 
bit of wood, and sold cattle and honey, and made a 
mint of money, and was much respected in our town. 
He was very old, about eceventy or 80; a large, tall 
man, with a long grey beard and grey hair. When 
he went out in his fur coat, lined with foxskin, they 
all took off their hats to him, saying, “ How do you 
do, Father Ankoudim Trofimytch ¢” ‘* Thank you,” 
he would reply. You see he was always polite to 

t 2 
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every one. ‘May you live many years, Ankoudim 
Trofimytch.” ‘How are you getting on in the 
world?” he would ask. ‘ Times are hard, father ; 
we are getting on poorly enough—and you?” “ Pretty 
well,” says he; “ but the smoke of our sins rises to 
heaven and darkensthe sun.” ‘May you Jive many 
years, Ankoudim Trofimytch.” He was always kind 
and polite, and spoke slowly, as if each word were a 
rouble and had to be considered before it could be 
given away. He could read and write, and was 
always reading his Bible. He would-sometimes call 
his wife, tell her to sit down and listen, and explain 
the Scriptures to her. She was his second wife; he had 
married her because he had had no children from his 
first wife. Marya Stepainovna had two sons—the 
younger, Vassya, was born when his father was sixty 
years old—and a daughter, Akoulina, who was then 
eighteen. She was their eldest child.’ 

‘That’s your wife.’ 

‘Wait a bit. Filka Mordésoff comes in first. He 
says to Ankoudim, says Filka, “ Give me my four 
hundred roubles. I am not your servant, that you 
should be higyling and haggling with me and telling | 
me to work, and I don’t care to marry your Akoulina. 
My parents are both dead, and I am a rich man now, 
and when I have spent all my money I shall enlist 
as a soldier, and come back to you in ten years as 
field-marshal general.” His father and Ankoudim 
had been partners, you see, and he claimed his share 
of the capital. ‘Take care, you will come to a bad 
end,” says the old man. ‘“That’s none of your 
business, you grey-haired dotard,” says Filka, “I 
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am not such a miser as you. Why, you would like 
to eat milk with a needle if you could,” says he; “ and 
you are gathering up the dirt in the street to see if 
you can’t make it do for kasha. I tell you, you save 
money to buy the devil with. And when you see me 
marrying your Akowl’ka, you'll know it. Why she 
has been my mistress all this time!” ‘* How dare 
you dishonour an honest father and his daughter ?” 
says Ankoudim, trembling with rage. ‘“ When did 
she become your mistress, you blood of a dog, you 
fat of a snake ? "—You see, Filka told me the whole 
story himself.—* Don’t you call me names,” says 
Filka, * or Pll take care that she gets no husband at 
all, Nobody will want to marry her now, not even 
Mikita Grigérytch. She has been my mistress since 
last autumn; and I should not take her now, not if 
you paid me a hundred roubles on the spot.” 

‘Well, the lad did lead a gay life, as he had said 
he would. He had no end of friends, and in three 
months all his money was clean gone. He would 
laugh and say: “ When my money’s gone [ shall 
sell my house and all I have, and when that’s gone [ 
shall enlist or turn vagabond.” He was drunk from 
morning’ till night, and would drive about in a 
teléga with two horses and such sweet bells. All the 
wenches fell in love with him. He also played well 
on the torba.’ 

‘Was it all true about Akoulina ?’ 

‘Stop a bit, and you'll see. My father had just 
died about that time, and we were left very badly off. 
My mother did chores for Ankoudim, and made 
gingerbread for sale, and tried to earn something one 
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way or the other. We had had a bit of land on the 
other side of the wood which my father had left us, 
but we sold it, brother, for I wanted to lead a gay 
life too. The old woman thought at first she would 
not let me have any tin, but I beat her till she did.’ 

‘You did very wrong; it is a great sin to beat 
one’s mother.’ 

‘I used to drink from morning till night, my 
brother. Our house was so old and rotten that I 
expected every day it would come tumbling about 
our ears, and the walls were so full of holes that 
you might have hunted a hare in the rooms. Not 
a pleasant place to live in at any time, and still 
less so when one’s belly is empty and calling out for 
food. I was so hungry sometimes that I could have 
eaten rags, and been thankful for that. Then there 
was the old woman; she kept a-nagging, nagging at 
me for being idle, till she drove me clean out of the 
house, and where should I go to but to Filka 
Morésoff. He used to lie on his bed and say to me, 
‘“* Play on the guitar and dance before me, and I will 
throw money at you, for I am a rich man now.” Oh 
dear, oh dear, what a time we had together; 
and what tricks he played! But he never would 
have anything to do with stolen things, * for,” says 
he, “I am no thief, but an honest man.” One day 
he says to me: “Let us go and tar the gates! of 
Akotl’ka’s house, for I do not want her to marry 
Mikita Grigorytch.” You see, her father had wanted 
to marry her to Mikita Grigorytch—he was an old 


: Tarring the gates is the greatest insult which can be done to 
&@ woman among the lower classes. 
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man too, and wore spectacles, and kept a shop ; but 
when he heard what was being said about her, he 
drew back, and said to her father that such a mar- 
riage would only dishonour him, and that, besides, he 
was really too old to think of marrying at his time 
of life. So we went and tarred the gates of her 
house. They made a fine row about it, I tell you! 
Marya Stepfnovna would have killed her on the spot 
if she could, and the old man said: “In the times 
of the old patriarchs I would have cut her to pieces 
with my own hands and burnt her body to ashes; 
but nowadays the world is full of sin and darkness.” 
The girl was whipped morning, noon, and night ; 
and the people in the next street could hear her 
screams. Filditka didn’t hold his tongue either, but 
would wink and say: “She’s a nice girl, Akoulfna 
is. I know her, and her clean white frocks! They'll 
not forget me in a hurry,” says he. One day I met. 
Akoulina; she had been down to the river to fetch 
water, and was coming up the riverside with two 
pails. I called out: ‘“‘Good morning to you, 
Akoulina Koudimovna. Allow me to present my 
respects to your honour. May I ask who 1s the lover 
now?” That was all I said, and she never answered 
me, but looked at me with her large sad eyes—they 
looked much larger than they were in reality, for she 
had grown terribly thin of late. Her mother, who 
was watching her from the doorway, thought that she 
was flirting with me when she saw her look at me, 
and cried, “ What are you grinning at him for, you 
shameless hussy;” and fell to beating her again. 
Why, I have heard that she used to beat her for an 
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hour by the time, and say, “I should like to kill 
her—she is no longer daughter of mine.”’ 

‘I dare say she deserved it?’ 

‘Wait a bit, grandfather, and you will see. One 
day I was lying on the stove when my mother came 
into the room, and began to scold me as usual. *“ What 
are you lying down for, you ruffian, you blackguard ? 
Why don’t you marry Akoulina? They will be only 
too glad to give her to you, and pay you three hun- 
dred roubles into the bargain.” “ Why,” says IT, 
‘don’t you know that she isa badwoman?” “ You 
are a fool,” says she; “it will all be forgotten when 
she is your wife. Besides, if she really is what people 
say about her, why, the better it is for you. We have 
been talking it over with M4rya Stepd4novna, and she 
is not at all opposed to the marriage.” ‘+ Very well,” 
says I; “tell. the old man to pay me down fifty 
roubles this very moment, and I don’t care if I marry 
her afterwards.” I got the money, and I dont think 
I was sober for one hour till my wedding-day. Then 
there.was that brute ofa Filka Moroésoff always threat- 
ening me, and saying, “ You are to be Akoil’ka’s 
husband. Take care, I shall break every bone in your 
body!” Says I to him, ‘ You lie, you dog’s-flesh ! ” 
Then he called me such names in the street that I 
came home mad with anger, and told the old woman 
that I would not marry her unless they gave me 
fifty roubles more.’ 

‘So they did not mind your marrying her ?’ 

‘Bless you, not they! We were as good as they— 
my father had been even richer than Ankoudim, only 
he lost nearly all he had ina fire, and never recovered 
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from the blow. Says Ankoudim to me, “ Why, you 
are as poor as church mice.” Says I to him, “ Just 
80; we cannot afford to waste tar on our gates.” 
Says he, ‘Don’t crow over us yet ‘till you have 
proofs sufficient that she is not an honest girl. You 
cannot stop every mouth with a kerchief.” ‘ Look 
here,” says he; “here is God! and here is the 
threshold—you are not obliged to marry her if you 
don’t want to doit; but first give me back my money.” 
Then I sent Mitry Buykoff to Filatka to tell him that 
he would be sorry for what he had done, and never left 
off drinking till my wedding-day, when I just had 
enough of my wits left to get married. When we 
came home from church we all sat down at the table, 
and Mitrofan Stepinytch—that is, her uncle—said to 
me: * You have not married an honest woman, but I 
hope she will make you a good wife, and it will be all 
right now.” Ankoudim was also drunk, and burst out 
crying; and there he sat, with the tears running 
down his beard. Well, brother, I had put a whip in 
my pocket before I went to church, thinking that I 
would show the people, and her too, who was the 
master.’ 

‘Quite right. It’s always better to settle those 
matters beforehand.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, grandfather. It is the cus- 
tom in our place to leave the newly-married couple 
by themselves in a little room, while the rest drink 
in the large room. So we were left alone, Akoulina 
and I: She sat down, as pale as death. Her hair 


1 The ikéna, or image of a saint, is often called God. The 
phrase means, ‘ You may either stay or go, at your pleasure.’ 
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was as white as flax, and she looked at me with her 
large eyes without speaking. She always spoke very 
little, so little that one might think she was dumb. 
I never could make out why I pulled the whip out 
of my pocket and laid it on the bed; but just a 
brother, she was innocent after all!’ 

‘You don’t say so?’ 

‘She was, brother mine. And that poor girl had 
suffered and been tormented, and been innocent all 
the time. Why did Filitka dishonour and insult her 
before all the world ?’ , 

‘Hm!’ 

‘I knelt down before her, folded my hands and 
said: “ Mother Akoulina Koudimovna, can you forgive 
me for being such a fool and believing what they 
said about you?” There she sat on the bed, looking 
me full in the face; and at last she put her arms 
round my neck and laughed and cried with joy. I 
rushed into the next room shouting, “ Filétka Moro- 
soff had better keep out of my way now, or he may 
find his days very much shortened upon earth.” The 
old people were quite aghast at the news—the mother 
nearly fell down at her feet, and such a wail as she 
struck up! The old man said, ‘ If we had known that 
before, we would have found you a better husband, 
my beloved daughter.” And when we went to church 
the next Sunday—I in my fur cap and a new kaftan 
of the finest broadcloth and velveteen sharovary,! and 
she in her new jacket lined with hareskin, with a silk 
handkerchief on her head—I tell you the people in 
the street stopped to look at us. Iwas not bad-look- 

1 Wide trousers, gathered at the bottom, and worn in top-boots. 
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ing, and though there were better-looking women 
than Akoulina, she was handsome enough.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Now listen. The day after the wedding I stole 
out of the house and ran down the street, shouting, 
“ Where is that blackguard, Filka Mordsoff ? Let me 
speak to him, let me see him—the scoundrel!” I 
was drunk, you see. They caught me at last, and 
took me home, not without some trouble, I tell you. 
The news spread in the town that Akodl’ka had been 
irnocent after all, One day whom should I meet but 
Filka Morésoff, with a lot of his friends. ‘ Why don’t 
you sell your wife, and buy brandy with money ? ” says 
he. “I know a soldier who did it, and was drunk 
for three years.” Says I to him, “ You are a black- 
guard.” Says he to me, “And you are a fool. How 
can you tell if she was innocent or not, when you 
were drunk on your wedding-day?” I went straight 
to them and told them that they bad made me drunk 
on purpose. My mother tried to kick up a row, but I 
pushed her out of my way, and said, ** Your ears are 
stuffed with gold, mother! Where is Akodl’ka?” And 
I beat her for two whole hours till I was too tired to 
lift my arm. She lay in bed after that for three 
weeks.’ 

‘Just so,’ remarked Tcherévin coolly. ‘A wife 
will never turn out well unless you beat her. But 
did you ever find her with her lover ?’ 

‘N—n—no!’ replied Shishkéff after a pause, 
slowly and with an effort. ‘But I had become 
quite a by-word in the place, and all through that 
accursed Filka. He used to say to me, “ You have 
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got a pattern of a wife, and you ought to cxhibit her 
in public that all might admire her.” One day he 
gave a great feast, and asked me to it. All at once 
he get$ up and says: “ His wife is so good and kind 
to everybody, and so well-behaved and ready to 
oblige. Have you forgotten, old boy, how you helped 
me to tar her gate, one fine night?” Then he came up 
to me and took me by the hair, and nearly bowed me 
down to the ground, saying, “ Dance now, Akoal’ka’s 
husband, dance while I hold you by the hair, just to 
please me.” ‘ You are a scoundrel,” cries I. And 
he says, ‘‘I shall take all my friends and come to 
your house and whip your wife, Akoul’ka, in their 
presence and yours.” Then—would you believe me?— 
I never stirred from home for a whole month after that, 
for fear that he might carry out his threat and dis- 
honour me? And so I began to beat her.’ 

‘What did you beat her for? You can tie 
people’s hands, but not their tongues. It’s no good 
to be always beating and beating. When you have 
beaten your wife once, you must be kind to her after- 
wards. That’s what she is your wife for,’ 

Shishk6éff was silent for a few moments. 

‘You see,’ said he, after awhile, ‘I had got some- 
how or other in the way of beating her. Some days 
I would keep at it from morning till night. I did not 
know what to do with myself when I was not a-beat- 
ing of her. She used to be sitting in her corner by 
the window, crying softly to herself, and never say- 
ing a word. I could not help feeling sorry for her, 
and so I beat her! My mother, she tried to stop me 
by scolding, but she made matters only worse. ‘I 
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have aright to kill her if I choose,” says I; ‘ and you 
just hold your tongue, for I have been shamefully ill- 
used when you made me marry her.” At first old 
Ankoudim took her part, and threatened me with the 
law and what not; but, bless his soul, I soon put a 
stop to his coming to my house. Marya Stepénovna 
was as meek asa lamb. One day she came to meall 
in tears, and bowed to the ground, and begged me 
to be kind to her daughter, saying: “ Listen to my 
prayer, Ivan Semenytch ; it isa small thing I ask of 
you, but a great thing for me. Let her see the light 
once more, my father; have pity on her—forgive her. 
You know yourself she was an honest woman when 
you married her.” “No,” says I; “I will not hear 
another word.” ‘Iam your lord and master,” says 
T, “and I can do with you whatever I please, or 
rather what Filka Mordsoff pleases, for he is my best 
friend,” says I.’ 

‘So you got intimate again?’ 

‘Bless your eyes, no! Nobody was good enough 
for him now. He had squandered all his money and 
property and enlisted. Thatisto say, he had not en- 
listed, properly speaking, Lut a wealthy tradesman in 
the place had paid him a large sum to go as a sub- 
stitute for his son, who ought to have gone. It is 
the custom with us for the substitute to live in the 
house of the man who has hired him till he joins his 
regiment; and he is the lord and master there. The 
money is paid down at once, and a fine life he leads 
his people sometimes I can tell you—living in the 
man’s house for six months or so, and turning every- 
thing upside down, so that you might carry the 
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saints! away. For, you see, he is considered the 
benefactor of the family; and if they won’t do what 
he wants them to do, he just says, “I won’t go in 
your son’s stead.” Well, Filatka did his best to turn 
everything upside down ; pulling the master of the 
house by the beard after dinner every day, and ordering 
them all about right and left. He had a bath every 
day, and made them throw brandy on the hot stones 
instead of water; and all the women in the house had 
to carry him into the bath-room in their arms. One 
day he had been drinking with some friends, and 
when he came home he stopped in the street in front 
of their house and shouted, “ Pull the fence down ; 
I will not go in through the gate.” So they had to 
make an opening in the fence to get himin. At 
last the time came for him to join his regiment. All 
the people ran out into the street to see Fildtka 
Morédsoff leave the town. There he sat in his teléga, 
bowing right and left. Akoulina happened to be 
coming out of our kitchen-garden just as he was pass- 
ing through our street and by our house. “Stop!” 
shouted he, and jumping down from the teléga, he 
bowed to the ground before her and said, ‘ My soul, 
my red berry, I have loved you these two years, and 
now I am going away tomy regiment. Forgive me 
all the harm I have done you, virtuous daughter of a 
virtuous father, Iam a miserable wretch!” And 
he bowed again to the ground. Akotl’ka seemed 
startled. at first, but she soon recovered, and said, 
bowing low, “Forgive me also if I have done any- 


1 Te, the ikénas, who ought not to look upon his disgraceful 
conduct, 
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thing to harm you. I bear you no grudge.” Iran 
after her into the isba. ‘* What did you say to him, 
you flesh of a dog?” And—would you believe it ?>— 
she louked me full in the face, and said, “ Yes, I love 
him better than all the world!”’ 

‘Oh, oh!’ 

‘J did not speak to her again that day till night- 
fall, when I said to her, ‘ Akowl’ka, I will kill you!” 
I did not sleep a wink that night, and got up to- 
wards morning and went into the passage to drink 
some kvas. The day was dawning; I went back into 
the room and said to her, “ Akotl’ka, get yourself 
ready and come with me to our field.” I had spoken 
before of my intention of going there, and my mother 
knew all about it. ‘Iam glad you are going to look 
after things a little,” says she. “ It’s reaping-time, and 
I hear the labourer has been in bed for the last three 
days.” I got the teléga ready without saying a word. 
You must know that our town is built near a big 
pine wood, about fifteen versts long, and our field was 
on the other side of the wood. When we had driven 
for about three versts through the wood, I stopped 
the horse, and said to my wife, “‘ Get out, Akotl’ka, 
your last hour has come.” She obeyed, trembling 
with terror, and stood there before me without 
saying a word. “I am sick and tired of you,” said I; 
“say your prayers.” She had beautiful thick hair; I 
grasped her plaits, and wound them round and round 
my hand, and pulled her down, took her between 
my knees, bent her head back, and drew the knife 
across her throat. When I heard her shriek and saw 
the red blood gush out of the wound, I threw down 
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my knife, laid her on the ground, put my arms 
round her, and there we lay—I wailing and weeping, 
and she shrieking and struggling to get away from 
me, while her warm blood was flowing over my hands 
and face. At last I got so frightened that I got up 
and ran away, and never stopped. running till I got 
home, and there I hid myself in our old bath-house. 
It was a ruined place, and nobody came near it now. 
There I crept under a shelf and sat there till night.’ 

‘And Akotl’ka ?’ 

‘It seems that she got up and tried to go home 
after I left her, but never got there after all, for they 
found her not far from the place where ‘ 

‘So you did not kill her quite ?’ 

‘Yes.’ Shishk6ff hesitated. 

‘There is a certain vein,’ remarked Tcherévin, 
and they say that if you don’t cut it through at once 
the person will never die, even if they should lose 
every drop of blood in their body.’ 

* But she did die; they found her dead at night. 
The police were informed of it, and they searched for 
me and found me in the bath-house. I have been 
here four years,’ he added, after a pause. 

‘H’m, no woman ever turns out well except you 
beat her,’ remarked Tcherévin coolly, helping himself 
to another pinch of snuff. ‘ After all, my friend,’ 
continued he, ‘you made a fool of yourself. I re- 
member once finding my wife with her lover. So I 
took a thick leather thong, and called her into the 
barn and beat her, asking her at every stroke to whom 
she had sworn to be true when she was married, till 
she cried out, “I will wash your feet and drink the 
water.” Her name was Avdotya.’ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
SUMMER-TIME. 


Arrit bad come with its warm sunny days and a 
sweet perfume of spring in the air. We were within 
a week or two of Easter. I have frequently noticed 
the peculiarly irritating and exciting effect which 
spring weather has on prisoners. It seems as if the 
memory of the old times when they too were free 
like the bird who sings over their heads in the blue 
sky, is more vivid within their souls on a warm spring 
day than on a bleak and dreary day in autumn and 
winter. Yet they look forward to the fine days 
eagerly, only to grow more restless and impatient 
when they have come at last. Even the more peace- 
able and patient convicts, who seldom grumbled with 
their lot and quarrelled with their comrades, seemed 
to find the restraint which life in a prison must 
necessarily impose more irksome at such seasons than 
at any other times. Hardly a day passed without 
brawls or quarrels; at times the prison seemed to 
have been turned into a Bedlam. Many a time 
when we were out at work on the banks of the 
Irtysh have I watched some poor fellow looking 
wistfully across the river towards the immense 
Kirghise steppe, which begins on the other bank and 
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stretches far away towards the south—farther than the 
eye can reach. Manya time have I seen their breasts 
heaving and heard a deep sigh, as if they too longed 
to breathe once more the free air of the steppe. 
‘Ekhma!’! sighs the convict prisoner; and with a 
sudden movement, as if he wanted to shake off the 
thoughts and dreams which trouble him, he thrusts 
his spade deep into the earth or snatches up the load 
of bricks which lies by his side ready to be carried 
away. 

How heavy the chains seem on such days! This 
is the time when not only in Siberia but all over 
Russia also, those who are known as God’s people 
escape from their gloomy dungeons and hide them- 
selves in the woods and forests. The long dreary 
winter-time lies behind them, and they wander about 
the land eating and drinking what they find, what it 
pleases God to send them, and at night lying dowa 
to sleep in the fields or woods, looking up to the 
bright stars above them, without care for the morrow, 
like the birds of the forest. Yet those who want to 
enlist in the army of General Koukoushkine must 
make up their minds to rough it occasionally. Food 
is often very scanty—sometimes they have to go 
without for days altogether ; then there is the con- 
stant danger of being discovered and brought back 
to the prison ; and, tortured by hunger and fear, they 
will often rob, steal, and even murder. There is a 
Siberian proverb which says, ‘The convict is like a 
baby—he cries for what he sees.’ 

There are some men who are born tramps. I 


1 An interjection. 
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have frequently heard of convicts who, after their 
term of imprisonment had expired, had been com- 
fortably settled for five or six years in a convict 
colony, got murried and had several children, 
disappearing one fine morning, to the grief of 
their family and the amazement of their neigh- 
bours. Their heart yearns for the wild, lonely 
life in the Siberian forests; it is to them the em- 
hodiment of earthly happiness, for it is a free life. 
There was one such tramp in our prison. He had 
spent his whole life wandering about from one end 
of Russia to the other, and escaping from prison. I 
think he had been as far south as the Danube and 
the Caucasian mountains, and as far east as Eastern 
Siberia, not far from Okhotzk. Perhaps if he had 
lived in different circumstances he might have turned 
out a second Rvubinson Crusoe. I never heard that 
he had committed any crime, and am quite at a loss 
to say why he should have been sent to a convict 
prison. He was a small, wiry man, about fifty years 
old I should think, with a remarkably placid—I 
might almost say stolid—-face. In summer-time he 
liked to bask in the sun, singing softly to himself. He 
spoke very little, and ate still less, living principally 
on bread. I do not think that he ever bought a 
kalétch or a glass of liquor in all his life, for he 
never seemed to have a copeck in his pocket, and 
besides, if he had had money, I do not think he 
could have counted it. Nothing ever seemed to ex- 
cite him or put him out of temper. He was the 
only one beside myself who fed our prison dogs, for 
dogs are reputed unclean in Russia, and a Russian 
u 2 
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peasant would no more feed a dog from his hand than 
he would eat a hare. The man told me that he had 
been married twice, and had children in some remote 
spot in Russia. It was generally thought that he 
would run away again ere long, and everybody was 
wondering how he would manage it this time; but 
he either felt that he was too old to expose himself 
to the hardships of a vagrant life, or else his time 
had not yet come, and he went on living quietly in 
the new sphere in which it had pleased Providence 
to place him. There are but few who, having once 
made up their mind to escape, are able to carry out 
their design—perhaps not one in a hundred—yet the 
other ninety-nine solace themselves in their captivity 
by imagining various ways of escaping, and thinking 
of all the places where they might have been in 
safety if they only could have got there. But those 
who have served perhaps once or twice in General 
Koukoushkine’s army remember that time with mixed 
pride and regret, and live over in memory every 
moment of that wild life of freedom. The technical 
term for escaping is, in prison slang, ‘to change 
one’s lot in life.’ It is a remarkably well-chosen one, 
for the convict knows when he makes up his mind 
to escape that he will never, or hardly ever, retain 
the freedom which he may succeed in obtaining for 
a time at least. The chances are ten to one that he 
will be caught, and perhaps be sentenced to another 
long term of penal servitude if during his wanderings 
he has been guilty of some fresh crime; but he hopes 
that wherever he may be sent it may be a new prison 
or colony, as by this time he has grown heartily tired 
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of the old one. And a new prison is rather a pleasant 
change after all. It is by no means an unusual sight 
to see crowds of these runaways come back to the 
towns when the cold weather sets in, and ask to be 
admitted to the gaols, if they have not succeeded on 
their wanderings in finding a place where they may 
winter in safety. They cheerfully spend the cold 
season in gaol, hoping to escape again when the 
warm weather comes. 

We had been divided into seven groups of thirty 
men each, according to the number of weeks in Lent, 
and each group regularly attended daily services for 
a whole week, as is the custom in the Greek Church 
previous to taking the holy communion. My turn 
came in the sixth week. We did not go out to 
work, but attended service two or three times daily 
in a church which was not very far from the prison. 
I had not been inside a church for a long time, and 
the Lenten Service, with its solemn prayers and the 
beautiful ceremonies by which the Greek Church 
prepares its faithful believers to meet the glad Easter- 
tide, seemed to take me back to my boyhood and my 
old home, and evoked a host of old memories in my 
heart, I liked the walk to church in the early 
morning when the ground was crisp and hard with 
last night’s frost. Our escort never came into the 
church with us, but remained outside. We always 
stood near the door at the furthermost end of the 
building, where we could occasionally catch a glimpse 
of the priest’s black robe or his bald head, and hear 
the voice of the deacon repeating the prayers. I 
remembered how when I was a boy I had liked to 
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watch the poor people who were huddled together at 
the church door give way respectfully to some stout 
gentleman or a well-dressed pious lady. I used 
to think that poor people prayed in altogether a 
different manner from what we did. They seemed 
to bow down to the ground more frequently, and to 
pray with more humility and fervour than we, as if 
they were conscious of their lowliness. Little did I 
think then that it would be my fate one day to stand 
in those places-—aye, in still lower places than they 
ever stood in, for they were honest people and we 
were felons in chains, from whom the people recoiled 
instinctively as they passed by us. I always had a 
strange pleasure in accepting the alms which charit- 
able souls bestowed freely upon us. The convicts 
prayed with great fervour, and never failed to bring 
their mite to buy a taper with, or to put it into the 
church fund. Perhaps in doing so they said to 
themselves, ‘I, too, am a human being still, and 
after all we are all alike in God’s eyes!’ We took 
the communion at early service. When the priest, 
holding the cup in his hand, spoke the words, ‘ but 
they received me as a robber,’ all the men prostrated 
themselves, as if those words had been addressed to 
them. 2 
Easter Day was a repetition of Christmas Day, ex- 
cept that we had an egg and a slice of wheaten bread 
apiece allotted us over and above our usual meals, and 
that the day was warm and bright, so that instead of 
sitting in a stifling hot room we sat out in the yard. 
Loads of bread and other eatables were again sent 
from the town, the priest and the Governor paid their 
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customary visits, the shtshi was remarkably good, 
and the convicts got drunk, and fought and quarrelled 
with each other. 

During the summer-time the men were princi- 
pally employed in building, or in painting, white- 
washing, and cleaning the Government buildings in 
the town. The worst workmen, and the convicts who 
knew no trade, were sent to the brick-kiln to make 
bricks. This was considered the hardest work. The 
brick-kiln was three or four versts distant from 
the fortress, and every morning a party of fifty or 
more convicts used to start for the kiln at 6 a.m. 
They took some bread with them, as it would have 
taken too much time to come home for dinner, and 
did not dine till late at night, when they returned 
from their work tired and exhausted with their labour. 
They always made a point of telling us that they 
were the hardest-worked men in the prison; never- 
theless, they seemed rather to like going to the kilns, 
as they were situated on the banks of the Irtysh, at 
some distance from the town, where they could 
breathe the fresh air and smoke freely, and occasion- 
ally lie down on the grass for half an hour or so and 
take a nap. I worked either in the turner’s shop, as 
before, or ground alabaster, and was occasionally 
employed in carrying bricks. I liked this kind of 
work, because I found that it developed my muscular 
power. I began by carrying eight bricks, weighing ~ 
12 lbs. each, across the rampart to a building which 
was about two hundred feet distant from the kiln, but 
gradually got so strong as to be able to carry twelve 
bricks ata time. I have said that I liked carrying 
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bricks because I found that the exercise did me good ; 
but the principal reason for my liking this work, such as 
it was, was that the kilns were situated, as I have said 
before, on the banks of the Irtysh. I frequently men- 
tion this spot, because it was the only place where we 
might turn our back on the prison, and for the moment 
forget that it had ever existed. How I hated the very 
sight of the prison and the buildings which surrounded 
it, especially the house where our Major lived, and 
which to me was anaccursed spot. The banks of the 
river were the only place where I could forget my 
misery, and gaze upon the immeasurable desert. Every 
object seemed precious to me; the warm, bright sun 
in the deep blue sky, and the distant song of the Kir- 
ghise which was wafted to us from the opposite bank. 
Sometimes I could see a light cloud of smoke rising 
slowly in the air, and distinguish the miserable hut of 
some nomad of the steppe, and a woman watching a 
couple of sheep near it. Presently a bird would fly 
up in the clear transparent air, then, sinking rapidly, 
skim along the surface of the water to dip its wings 
in it, rise again, and disappear in the bluesky. How 
wistfully I watched its flight till I could hardly dis- 
tinguish the black speck. Even a poor little flower, 
which I found one day in early spring in a crevice of... 
a stone on the banks of my beloved river, had a pecu- 
liar interest forme. Oh! the bitter grief and the 
loneliness of my first summer in the prison! I shall 
never, never forget it ! 

The evenings were lovely when the sun, which 
had been shining on the yard all day long, set at last, 
and the short, cool night of the steppe came on. The 
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men either lounged abcut in the yard, enjoying the 
cool of the evening, or else assembled in the kitchen 
to gossip or talk over the events of the day. One day 
suddenly the rumour spread that our Major was going 
to be discharged. Convicts are like children, they 
will believe almost anything that is told them; and 
although the news had been brought by Kvassoff, 
who had the reputation of being the greatest gossip 
and blockhead in the prison, and who told a lie every 
time he opened his mouth, they discussed it eagerly, 
till they felt vexed with themselves and each other 
for having believed it. 

‘I should like to see the man who'will put him 
down,’ cries one. ‘His back is broad enough; he'll 
weather any storm, I warrant you.’ 

‘But there are bigger chaps than he in this 
world, I dare say,’ replies another, a smart young 
Hotspur, who has seen something of the world, 
and who is the greatest arguer the world has ever 
seen. | 

‘Birds of a feather,’ remarks in an undertone 
a third, a grey-haired old man who is eating shtshi 
in a corner by himself. 

‘I suppose you expect those bigger chaps to come 
and ask your advice whether they had better remove 
him or not ?’ asks a fourth, running his fingers along 
the strings of his balalaika. 

‘And why should they not, pray ?’ retorts young 
Hotspur, angrily. ‘Instead of squabbling about it 
now and then, drawing back when the time comes to 
act, you had better all stand up and say your say if 
they should ask us.’ 
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‘And get into a scrape,’ quietly remarks the man 
with the balalaika. 

‘The other day ’—continued Hotspur, not heeding 
the interruption—‘ the other day we had saved a little 
flour—scraped it together, my brethren, every particle 
of it. °T'was our own, and we wanted to sell it. Of 
course he heard all about it directly—the artél’sht- 
shik told him—and he took it away. I should like 
to know what you call this. Was he right or wrong ?’ 

‘It can’t be helped.’ 

‘Can’t be helped! I tell you I shall complain to 
the Government Inspector, and then you will see if 
it can’t be helped.’ 

‘ What’s that about a Government Inspector ?’ 

‘He is quite right, boys. There is a Government 
Inspector coming to look after things a bit,’ remarks 
another young fellow, who was much respected by 
the rest for his shrewdness and literary tastes. He 
had received a tolerable education, been clerk in 
some government office, and had read the ‘ Duchess 
of Lavalliére’ and similar books. A perfect storm of 
questions and exclamations broke out; but he pre- 
tended not to notice it, and turning to the cook 
asked him coolly if he had any liver left. Our cooks 
frequently used to buy a large piece of liver or some 
other delicacy of that kind, roast it, and cut it up 
into small pieces, which they sold to the convicts. 

‘How much do you want?’ asks the cook. ‘For 
a grosh or for two groshes ?’ 

‘For two; that will make other people’s mouths 
water,’ answered the convict. ‘It is quite true, boys ; 
a general is coming all the way from St. Petersburg 
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to make a tour of inspection through Siberia. I 
heard it myself from the Commandant’s servants.’ 

This intelligence creates great excitement. Every- 
body wants to know who it is, and whether it is a real 
general! or not; and if so, if he is a more important 
personage than our generals. Convicts take a great 
interest in their superiors, and will often quarrel about 
who is of the higher rank or who has the greater 
influence. They pride themselves in showing off 
their knowledge of the world and the minute dif- 
ferences of rank and station, as a convict who talks 
glibly about generals, officers, and decorations is 
considered as having moved in good society before 
he became a prisoner. 

‘Then it is true, after all, brothers, that we are 
to have a new governor, remarks Kvaéssoff, who had 
been the first to bring the news about the impending 
change. He is a short, red-faced man, easily excited 
and rather stupid. 

‘He'll bribe him,’ remarks the gloomy grey- 
haired convict from his corner. He has finished his 
shtshi by this time. 

“Won't he, though !’ says another. ‘ He has stolen 
money enough to go.and bribe a general now. They 
say he proposed to the protopop’s daughter.’ 

‘But they wouldn’t have him—he is not rich 
enough for them. Bless you, he carries all his for- 
tune on his back. He’s gambled away every copeck 
at Easter. Fed’ka told me so.’ 


1 There are military as well as civil genera!s in Russia. Any 
Tchinovnik who has obtained the predicate ‘your excellency’ is 
equal in rank to a general, and is commonly called so. 
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‘ Aye, aye-—the boy’s no spendthrift, but there’s 
a hole in his pocket where the money slips through. 

‘I have been married myself, my brothers; and 
let me tell you it is a bad job for a poor man,’ ob- 
serves Skouratoff, who has just appeared on the 
scene. 

‘Oh, here you are at last ! We have been expect- 
ing you this last half-hour,’ politely replies the clerk. 
‘You are a cursed fool, Kvassoff! Do you think 
that the Major will dare to offer a bribe to a general ; 
and that the general has come all the way from St. 
Petersburg to look after the Major’s doings? You 
are an ass, KvAssoff, let me tell you that.’ 

‘As if a general would refuse a bribe!’ remarks a 
sceptic in the crowd. 

‘He'll take it readily enough, if it’s only a good 
big one, I warrant you.’ 

‘To be sure, it must be a good big one. The 
bigger the chap the bigger the bribe.’ 

‘A general will always take a bribe,’ says Kvds- 
soff, decisively. 

‘Did you ever offer him one?’ sneeringly asks 
Bakloushin, who has just come into the kitchen, ‘I 
dare say you have never even seen a general in your 
life.’ = 

‘To be sure I have.’ 

‘ That’s a lie!’ 

‘ Take care that I don’t catch you telling lies!” 

‘ Boys, make him tell us what general he knows. 
Out with it, for I know them all.’ 

‘IT have seen General Siebert,’ answers Kv&ssoff, 
hesitatingly. 
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‘Siebert ? There is no such general in the army. 
There may have been a JLieutenant Siebert for aught 
I know, and I dare say he has examined your back 
pretty close once or twice, and you took him for a 
general in your fright.’ 

‘ Hear me,’ cries Skourdatoff, ‘for I am a married 
man. There used to be a General Siebert in the 
army, and he lived in Moscow, and was a Russian in 
spite of his German name. He always went to con- 
fession once a year to the Russian priest, and drank 
water like a duck. Every blessed morning he 
swallowed forty tumblers of water from the river 
Moskva—his own servant told me so. They said 
the doctors had ordered him to do so for his health.’ 

‘I suppose he must have had quite a fishpond in 
his belly,’ remarks the convict with the balalaika. 

‘Hold your tongue! This is a serious matter, 
and you chatter like a parcel of old women. Tell me 
all about the Government Inspector, my brother,’ 
anxiously asks Martynoff, an old military prisoner. 

‘I don’t believe it,’ says another sceptic. ‘I 
wonder where they get all their news from. It’s all 
nonsense.’ 

‘No, ’taint this time!’ emphatically remarks 
Koulikoff, who has not spoken yet. Koulikoff is a 
dignified-looking, middle-aged man—a veterinary 
surgeon by profession, but does not object to selling 
spirits in the prison. His manners are haughty and 
supercilious, and he is proud of them. He is a clever 
fellow who has seen a good deal of the world; he 
speaks slowly, weighing each word as if it were a 
rouble. ‘It’s quite true, brother,’ he continues 
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calmly, ‘I heard last week that a general has been 
sent by the Government on an inspection tour through 
Siberia. They will take good care to make him see 
only what he should see, and nothing more, and they 
will bribe him, but it won't be Eight-eyes this time 
—he knows better than that. There are different 
kinds of generals, my brother—good ones and bad 
ones, great ones and little ones. Only, mark my 
words, there is no chance of our getting rid of our 
precious Major. For we are dumb folks, and the 
officers are not going to complain of each other, 
that’s certain. The Inspector will just see what he 
is expected to see, and go away and report that he 
found everything in apple-pie order.’ 

‘They say the Major is much frightened; he 
has been drinking hard this morning.’ 

‘And is drinking now. Fed’ka said so.’ 

‘You will never wash a black dog white. This 
isn’t the first time in his life that he has been 
drinking.’ 

‘What’s to become of us if even a general can’t 
do anything to help us? We must help ourselves, 
and let them see that we won’t stand this tomfoolery 
any longer,’ cried the convicts. | 

The news that a Government Inspector was 
coming spreads like wildfire in the prison. Groups 
of men are standing in the yard, talking and gesticu- 
lating excitedly. Others maintain a dignified silence ; 
some remain indifferent. Several men are sitting 
on the steps with their balalaikas, chatting or singing. 
In short, we are all ina highly excited state that 
night. 
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At 10 ru. the roll was called, and we were 
locked in for the night. We never got much sleep 
during the short summer nights, as we were roused 
at five in the morning, and it was always past eleven 
o'clock before the convicts settled down to sleep. 
There were frequent card-parties at night, the same 
as in winter. And, even if the men had lain down 
quietly at ten o'clock, the heat and stuffiness of the 
room was so great, in spite of the open window, and 
the fleas so numerous, that sleep was out of the 
question. The convicts tossed about on their pallets 
like patients in a fever, gasping for air and trying 
vainly to protect themselves from the bites of 
our tormentors. We were never free from fleas, 
not even in winter, but they increased and mul- 
tiplied in summer so that everything was literally 
covered with them. Yet it is possible to get ac- 
customed even to fleabites, as I know from personal 
experience. They bit and plagued me till I was 
nearly frantic with the constant irritation, and when 
towards morning they seemed to have exhausted 
their energy at last and I was just sinking into 
slumber, the réveil was sounded at the gate, and 
the roll of the drum roused me from my short 
sleep. How often have I listened to those sounds, 
drawing my fur coat tighter round me, and cursing 
them from my heart at the thought that this 
would go on to-morrow, and the day after, and so 
on for many years till I was free again. And 
then I wondered if that time would ever come at all. 
By this time everybody was up and dressing, and I 
had to jump up burriedly and follow their example, 
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to be in time for the roll-call. After all, we might 
always have a nap in the afternoon. 

The rumour about the Government Inspector was 
confirmed. An officer of very high rank had been 
sent from St. Petersburg on a tour of inspection 
through Siberia, and had arrived in Tobdl’sk. We 
heard that tbe inhabitants of our town were in a 
state of great excitement. There were to be balls, 
dinners, and receptions given in honour of the In- 
spector. Numbers of convicts were hard at work in 
the fortress, repairing the roads, painting the fences 
and posts, whitewashing the walls, etc. The men 
were even more excited than our officers, and one or 
two of the more energetic proposed even that 
complaints should be made in case the Inspector 
should ask if we were satisfied. Our Major was 
worse than ever; he paid us frequent visits, found 
fault with everybody and everything, and hardly a 
day passed that some poor fellow was not flogged for 
some slight offence which, at other times, would 
have been unnoticed. At that same time a little 
incident happened in the prison which, however, 
rather pleased the Major instead of annoying him, as 
might have reasonably been expected. There had 
been a quarrel between two convicts, Sémoff and 
Gavrila; and Sdmoff had, in a fit of passion, stabbed 
his opponent with an awl in the breast, just below 
the heart. Gavrila, or Gavrilka as he was commonly 
called—indeed, I do not think he had any other name 
—was a tramp and vagabond. Sdmoff belonged toa 
family of wealthy Siberian peasants. It had con- 
sisted originally of five members—the father, three 
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sons, and an uncle. They were large landed pro. 
prietors, had several shops, and carried on an extensive 
trade in furs and leather, but it was generally 
said that they had made most of their money (they 
had a capital of 300,000 roubles) by usury and by 
buying and selling stolen goods, etc. More than half 
of the peasants of their district were their debtors, or 
depended on them for their subsistence by working 
for them. They were shrewd, clever fellows, and all 
went well with them for a time, till, unfortunately 
for them, a personage of high rank happening to stop 
at their house on a journey through that part of the 
country, took such a fancy to the old father that he 
always made a point of stopping with them whenever 
he had business in that part of the country, which 
was often the case. This sudden favour turned their 
heads completely; they grew more insolent and 
overbearing in their behaviour, both towards their 
superiors and their inferiors, openly defied the law, 
and made themselves universally hated and feared. 
But their hour came at last. They hada large farm 
about ten versts from the town. One year, towards 
the beginning of autumn, they had sent six Kirghises 
who had been in their employment for a long time 
to work on the farm, and one night all the six men 
were murdered. The suspicion fell on the Sémoffs— 
it was said that they owed the men more money than 
they cared to pay, being very avaricious in spite of 
their immense fortune, and that they had murdered 
them to get rid of them altogether. They were 
arrested, tried, and found guilty. During the trial 
many of their other crimes and misdeeds were 
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revealed. The old father died, their large fortune 
was confiscated, and the sons and their uncle were 
sentenced to penal servitude for twelve years. One of 
the young men and the uncle had been sent to our 
prison. And after all they were innocent of the 
murder. The real murderer turned out to be the 
same Gavrilka, a deserter and vagabond, who, with 
three other ruffians, had murdered the Kirghises, 
He and his companions had broken into the farm- 
house with the intention of robbing it on that 
autumn nigat. Ido not know whether he ever con- 
fessed his crime, but the convicts firmly believed 
that he was guilty. He had known the Sémoffs 
formerly, and had been useful to them in many 
ways, and was now in the prison for a short time for 
deserting his regiment. 

The Sdmoffs were not liked in the prison, for 
what reason I cannot tell. The nephew wasa clever, 
pleasant young man, who got on well with everybody, 
but his uncle—the same who stabbed Gavrilka with 
the awl—was a tiresome, stupid fellow. He was 
always squabbling and quarrelling with one or the 
other of his fellow-prisoners, and had already got 
many a good drubbing for his pains. Gavrilka, on 
the contrary, was a great favourite with everybody 
for his jovial, easy-going disposition. He had never 
had any quarrel before with the Sdmoffs, although 
they knew very well that they were suffering for his 
crime ; but, somehow or other, they had always held 
aloof from each other, and he had never taken the 
slightest notice of them, when one fine day he began 
to brag about the favours which had been shown him 
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by some girl. The old man grew jealous and stabbed 
him. 

Though the Sémoffs had lost all their fortune 
they were the richest people in the prison, had 
a samovar, and drank tea whenever they liked. Our 
Major knew it, and hated them both with a vengeance. 
It was visibly his great aim and object to catch 
them tripping that he might wreak his anger upon 
them. The Sdmoffs ascribed this hatred to his 
disappointment at not having received any present 
from them. 

If Sémoff had pushed the awl a little further he 
would have killed Gavrilka, but as it was the wound 
turned out to be a mere scratch. The case was at. 
once reported to the Major, who arrived breathless 
with excitement and not at all displeased at having 
at last succeeded in catching one of his enemies 
flagrante delicto. He treated Gavrilka with as much 
tenderness as if he had been his own,son. 

‘Do you think you will be able to walk as far as 
the hospital, my friend? I think you had better 
drive there. Tell them to get the teléga ready,’ 
shouted he hurriedly to the sergeant-at-arms. 

‘But I don’t feel any pain, most high-born one, 
indeed I don’t. He only scratched me a little with 
the awl, most high-born one.’ 

‘We will see about that, my friend; it is a 
very dangerous place—oh, very dangerous indeed, 
just beneath the heart. The ruffian! And you, you,’ 
roared he, turning towards Sdémoff, ‘see if I don’t 
make you smart for it! To the guardroom with 
you!’ 

x 2 
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He kept his promise. Sdémoff was tried, and 
though the wound was a mere scratch it was ruled 
that there had been the intention of murdering his 
adversary. He was sentenced to one thousand strokes, 
and I do not remember to how many more years of 
penal servitude. The Major was delighted of course. 

At last the Government Inspector arrived in the 
town. He came to inspect the prison on the day 
after his arrival, which happened to be a holiday. 
Everything had been cleaned, whitewashed, and put 
in order a few days before he came. The men had 
been newly shaved, and were dressed in clean white 
clothes, Our uniform in summer consisted of a white 
linen jacket and trousers, with a black circle about 
two inches in diameter sewn on the back. We had 
been drilled for a whole hour how to answer in case 
he should wish us good-morning. The Major rushed 
about like mad. An hour tefore he came we all 
stood rooted to our places like posts. He drove up 
to the prison at one o’clock; and came in looking 
very haughty and stern, followed by a large suite 
composed principally of officers, though there was 
one civilian among them, a tall, handsome man ina 
dress-coat and shoes. He had also come from St. 
Petersburg. The General repeatedly spoke to him 
with marked politeness, to the great astonishment of 
the convicts, who would hardly believe their eyes 
when they saw so illustrious a personage as the 
General—there was something so imposingabout him, 
and he occupied £0 high a position in St. Petersburg 
that I do not wonder the governors of the convict 
[risons in Western Siberia trembled in their shoes 
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at the very sight of him—treat a civilian with such 
deference. We heard afterwards who he was, and 
learnt his name, I cannot help thinking that our 
Major, in his tight coat with the orange collar, and 
with his bloodshot eyes and copper-coloured face, did 
not produce a very favourable impression on the 
Inspector. He had taken off his glasses out of 
respect to the visitor, and stood a little apart from 
the others, bolt upright, watching for an opportunity 
to show his zeal by flying to carry out the slightest 
wish of his excellency. But his excellency had no 
wishes, or if he had them he did not ask our Major 
to carry them out. He walked through the rooms 
without making any remark; went even into the 
kitchen and tasted the shtshi. Some one pointed to me: 
‘So-and-so, a nobleman.’ ‘ Ah!’ said the General, 
‘how does he behave now?’ ‘ Very well, your excel- 
lency, was the answer. The General nodded his head 
and left the prison a few moments after, leaving the 
convicts dazzled but dissatisfied on the whole. No- 
body had said a word about the Major, and he had 
been quite sure that nobody would speak out. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


OUR PETS. 


Tue next important event in the prison, which took 
place soon after the visit of the Government Inspector, 
was the purchase of a horse. It had always been the 
custom to keep a horse in the prison to fetch fresh 
water from the river, carry away the offal, etc. A 
convict had been appointed to groom it, to perform 
the offices of water-carrier, etc. Our Brownie was a 
hard-worked horse, who had served us faithfully for 
many years, when one fine morning, just about St. 
Peter’s Day, it fell down in the yard and died after 
having dragged in its last barrel of water. A large 
crowd immediately assembled round it, the convicts 
mourned over their dead Brownie, speculated on the 
possible causes of its death, even quarrelled about it, 
looked very wise, shook their heads, but all in vain— 
the poor creature remained dead, lying on its side 
with its body all bloated and distended. The Major 
was duly informed of the tragic event, and he gave 
the necessary orders to buy a new horse. Accord- 
ingly, on St. Peter’s Day after early mass, when the 
men were all assembled in the yard in their holiday 
clothes, the horse-dealers made their appearance. 
The convicts had been entrusted with the purchase, 
and very proud and happy they were that on such an 
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important occasion the Major should have deferred 
to their better judgment. He had acted wisely, as it 
would have been difficult even for the most crafty 
horse-dealer to deceive a crowd of two hundred and 
fifty men, most of whom were connoisseurs. 

It was comical to see the startled air with which 
the horse-dealers looked around on finding them- 
selves suddenly in the midst of a crowd of shaven, 
fettered criminals in the very courtyard of a convict 
prison, and the anxious glances which they cast from 
time to time towards the soldiers who had ushered 
them in and were standing at some distance. I need 
not say that our men exerted themselves to the 
utmost in choosing a horse, and displayed a most 
astonishing knowledge of all the good and bad 
qualities which this quadruped is said to possess. 
They examined each animal eubmitted to their in- 
spection most carefully from the tip of its nose to 
the end of its tail, looking into its eyes, nose, mouth, 
and ears, and feeling it all over with such an air of 
importance as if the future welfare of the prison 
depended on their purchase. The Tcherkesses even 
jumped on the backs’of the horses, their eyes sparkling 
with pleasure, and chattered excitedly among them- 
selves in their dialect, showing their white teeth and 
nodding their heads. 

Three horses were rejected one after the 
other, but the fourth found favour in the eyes 
of the connoisseurs. It was a handsome, strong 
young animal with a bright, good-natured face. 
The man asked thirty roubles for it, but the con- 
victs would not give more than twenty-five. At last, 
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after a good deal of higgling, they got it for twenty- 
eight roubles. The Major approved of the choice ; 
one of the men ran into the kitchen, and reappeared 
presently with a piece of bread and salt to welcome 
the horse to its new home, and the animal was con- 
ducted into its stable with great solemnity, where it 
was visited by all the convicts in turns, who stroked 
its nose and patted it on the neck. Towards evening 
Brownie was harnessed to the water-cart, and we all 
crowded round to see how he would fulfil his new 
duties. Romén, our groom and water-carrier, cast 
frequent glances of admiration upon the new horse. 
He was a staid, silent man, about fifty years old, of 
a very good-natured kindly disposition; his only 
passions were horses and snuff. He had been our 
groom for many years, as this was our third Brownie. 
The convicts had a great predilection for brown 
horses, and used to say that they matched the prison 
walls, and Rom4&n shared their opinion. It has 
frequently been noticed that all Russian coachmen 
are steady, silent men, and it is commonly said that 
associating with horses renders men grave and staid 
in their demeanour. RomAén was a first-rate groom, 
and when our last Brownie died, nobody, not even 
the Major, thought of ascribing this catastrophe to 
Romfn’s negligence—it had been God’s will to 
smite the horse, that was all. Brownie soon became 
the pet of the prison; convicts are not a very loving 
race, but they would frequently pet and stroke him. 
At night, when Romén had come up from the river 
with his barrel, and was shutting the gates which the 
corporal had opened to let him in, Brownie would 
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stand still in the yard waiting for him, and looking 
round from time to time to see if he were coming. 
‘Go home,’ shouts Rom4n, and Brownie goes straight 
to the kitchen door and stops there of his own accord, 
waiting for the cooks and housemaids to come with 
their pails to fetch the water. 

“Good fellow, Brownie!’ says one. 

‘He understands every word you say to him, just 
like a Christian,’ says another. 

‘Clever fellow, Brownie!’ 

Brownie shakes his head and snorts as if he under- 
stood and appreciated these praises. A piece of 
bread and salt is brought from the kitchen, and 
Brownie eats it, shaking his head as if to say, ‘I 
know you well; I ama good horse and you area 
good fellow.’ 

It was one of my favourite pleasures to feed 
Brownie. I liked to look at his pretty face and feel 
his soft warm lips on my hand. ; 

Our convicts were fond of animals, and I think 
it is a great pity that the regulations of the prison 
and the lack of space do not admit of their keeping 
pets. There is hardly anything more capable of 
softening their hearts and making them less coarse 
and brutal than the care for some living being. 

I have already mentioned my friend Shérik,' a 
clever, good-natured dog who lived in the prison 
unloved and uncared for, because a dog is reputed 
unclean by the common people in Russia. He slept 
somewhere in a corner in the yard, fed on garbage, 
and, although nobody ever took the slightest interest 

1 Literally ‘small ball.’ 
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in him, he knew every convict individually, and 
evidently considered himself as belonging to us all. 
When the convicts came home from their work at 
night, and the corporal was called from the guard- 
room to open the gates and let them in, Sharik 
would run to meet them, wagging his tail and look- 
ing wistfully into their faces as they passed in one 
by one as if expecting a kind word or a caress. But 
for many years nobody responded to his mute appeal 
except myself, aud for this reason he loved me better 
than the rest. I do not remember now where our 
other dog, Bjélka,' came from, but the third, Koult- 
j4pka, I had brought in one day when he was still a 
blind puppy. Bjélka wasa curious-looking creature; 
he had been run over by a cart in his youth, and 
been crushed quite ont of shape. When viewed 
from a distance, especially if he were running, he 
looked liked two white animals grown together. 
His coat was mangy, and there was hardly any hair 
left on his tail, which he carried constantly between 
his legs as if ashamed to exhibit it. Poor creature, 
he seemed to feel that he had been harshly treated 
by Nature, and to have made up his mind to bear his 
hard lot patiently. He never was known to bark or 
even to growl, but spent most of his time behind the 
prison seeking for food. Whenever any one ap- 
proached him, he had a trick of throwing himself on 
his back and lying there perfectly still with an air of 
profound humility, as if to say, ‘You may do with 
me whatever you please—I shall not resist you.’ And 
every convict seemed to consider it his duty to kick 
1 Literally ‘ squirrel,’ 
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the poor inoffensive brute with his heavy boot. 
Bjélka never whined when he was kicked, but if the 
blow had been exceptionally severe he would lift up 
his voice and howl mournfully. He had the same 
trick of rolling over before Shfrik or any other dog, 
and I have often seen him when attacked by some 
big ruffian of a dog lie on his back without moving 
a muscle. Dogs, like human beings, like to see 
their equals fear and respect them, and the most 
ferocious cur generally cooled down very quickly at 
the sight of a timid fellow-creature lying on its back 
with its paws up in the air, and after looking at him 
pensively for some time and sniffing him all over, he’ 
generally walked away, much to the relief of Bjélka, 
who immediately jumped up and went about his own 
business, or perhaps limped after a string of dogs 
who were escorting some interesting young lady 
of their acquaintance home. He never sought to 
find favour in her eyes, poor fellow, but it was a com- 
fort to him in his sad life to limp after her from 
afar. I have often wondered what he could be think- 
ing about when he was lying on his back before a 
big dog. Was he afraid of being bitten? I once 
stroked him. This wi unprecedented an event 
in the poor dog’s life that he crouched down on the 
ground trembling with ecstasy and whining loudly. 
I often stroked him after that time, and he was so 
grateful to me that he could never meet me without 
howling piteously. 

Poor Bjélka, his sad end corresponded to his life. 
He was torn to pieces by other dogs on the rampart 
behind the prison. 
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Our third dog, Koultja&pka, was quite a different 
creature from the other two. I took him from his 
mother in one of the workshops when he was still a 
blind puppy and brought him into the prison. I 
cannot tell what made me take him, unless that I 
liked the thought of having something to care for. 
Sh4rik at once took him under his protection, and 
slept with him, and when he grew older he even 
allowed him to take sundry liberties with him, such 
as biting his ears, pulling his tail, ete., and played 
with him as old dogs will play with puppies. It was 
a remarkable fact that Koultj4pka never seemed to 
grow any taller, but longer and broader. His coat 
was curly and of a pretty mouse colour, one of his 
ears grew up and the other down. He was of a very 
excitable nature, and could never be taught to re- 
strain his feelings, and whenever he heard my voice 
calling him he would rush up wildly to meet me, 
howling with joy and rolling over and over in his 
hurry. I had grown very fond of the little creature, 
and it seemed as if his life was going to be a happy 
one. But fate had decreed it otherwise. One fine 
day the convict Neustroeff, who was by trade a tanner 
and ladies’ shoemaker, seemed struck by something in 
him. He called Koultjapka, felt his fur, and stroked 
him gently. The dog, who suspected no evil, whined 
with pleasure. The next morning he had disappeared. 
I searched everywhere for him, but in vain; and it 
was not till a fortnight after that I learned that 
Neustroeff had killed my dog and taken kis fur to 
line a pair of velvet house-boots which a lady in 
the town had ordered. He even had the impudence 
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to show me the boots when they were ready. The 
fur was very soft and fine, and I dare say fetched a 
good price. Poor Koultjépka! 

It was by no means an unusual thing for the 
convicts to steal or buy dogs with a fine glossy coat, 
kill them, and use their fur for lining boots, etc. I 
remember seeing one day two convicts in earnest 
consultation in a corner of the yard. One of them 
was leading by a string a fine large dog, who had 
evidently been stolen. I heard afterwards that this 
had been the case, and that some scoundrel of a ser- 
vant had stolen his master’s pet and sold him to our 
shoemaker for thirty copecks. They were going to 
hang it, which was their usual mode of killing dogs, 
then to skin it and throw the carcase into a deep cess- 
pool which was in a corner of the yard and seldom 
cleaned out. The stench was terrible, especially dur- 
ing the hot weather. The poor dog seemed to know 
what was awaiting him; he looked anxiously into 
our faces, wagging his beautiful bushy tail slowly 
and timidly, as if hoping to touch our hearts by this 
demonstration of trust. I left them soon, and they. 
made away with the + ala | 

We also kept a flo of geese in the prison. I 
never could learn to whom they had originally be- 
longed, but they amused the convicts greatly, and 
were well known in the town. They had been born 
and bred in the kitchen. As soon as the goslings 
had attained a suitable age, they took it into their 
heads to accompany us when we went out to our 
work. When the drum sounded and the convicts 
marched towards the great gate, our geese ran after 
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us cackling and with outstretched wings; jumped 
across the threshold of the little gate, and drew up 
waiting patiently till the whole party had come out. 
They always joined themselves to the largest party, 
and grazed not far from it till the men began to get 
ready to go home, when they followed them back to 
the prison. It was a standing joke in the fortress 
that we always took our geese with us to help us in 
our work. ‘ There are the convicts with their geese,’ 
people would say who met us in the road; ‘how 
did you manage to teach them to follow you like 
that?’ * Here’s a trifle for your geese,’ another would 
say. Nevertheless, in spite of their attachment to 
us, they were all killed and eaten on some great 
holiday. 

I do not think we would have killed our goat 
Vass’ka if we had not been forced to doit. I donot 
know where he came from or who brought him, but 
one fine day a pretty little white kid was discovered 
walking about our premises. In a few days he had 
become a universal favourite, and there was hardly 
a convict in the prison who did not play with him 
and pet him. Besides, we had a good excuse for 
keeping a goat, for had we not a stable, and how can 
a stable exist without a goat? However, he never 
took up his abode in the stable, but roamed about 
the prison and the kitchens at his own sweet will. 
He was a nimble, graceful little creature, full of fun, 
and would come when he was called, jump upon the 
tables and benches, and butt at the convicts. One 
day, when his horns had grown pretty strong, the 
Lesghin Babdi, who was sitting on the steps with 
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several others, had been playing with him. Sud- 
denly Vass’ka jumped upon the uppermost step, and 
hardly had Bab&i turned away when he arose upon 
his hind-legs, drew his fore-legs in, and making a 
spring at the man knocked him down the whole 
flight of steps, to the great delight of the lookers-on. 
He grew up to be a beautiful goat, with long horns, 
and was so fat that he waddled in walking. He 
also occasionally accompanied us when we went 
out to work, and was well known in the town as 
Vaéss’ka the prison goat. Sometimes, when the 
convicts were at work on the banks of the river, 
they would make a wreath of twigs, flowers, and 
leaves and wind it round his horns and body. On 
such occasions Vass’ka always walked in front heading 
the procession, the convicts following proudly and 
trying to attract the attention of the passers-by. 
They were so fond of him that they even asked once, 
like children, if they might not gild his horns. How- 
ever, this plan was never carried out. JI remember 
once asking Akim Akimytch, who was our next best 
gilder after Issai Fomitch, whether it were possible 
to gild a goat’s horns,. He looked attentively at the 
goat, and after medita a while said that such a 
thing might be done, but that the gilding would wear 
off very soon, and after all what would be the use of 
it? Isuppose Vass’ka would have lived to a good old 
age if one day, when he was coming home at the 
head of the procession as usual, he had not met the 
Major iu his droshki. ‘ Stop!’ roared this functionary, 
“whose goat is that?’ They told him. ‘ What, 
you keep a goat in the prison without my leave ! 
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Where is the sergeant-at-arms?’ The sergeant 
stepped forth, and the Major commanded him to see. 
that the goat was killed at once, his skin sold in the 
market, and the money put into the convicts’ fund, 
and the flesh given them for their shtshi. We 
were all very sorry for our poor V4ss’ka, but nobody 
dared disobey the Major. So he was slaughtered 
over the cesspool, and one of the convicts bought 
his carcase for 14 roubles, cut it up, and sold it to 
the rest in small pieces. The 14 roubles were spent 
in kalaétchi. The meat was very tender and savoury, 

Another of our pets was a small eagle, which had 
been brought into the prison half-dead. His right 
wing. was broken and his right foot dislocated. I 
remember well how fiercely he looked around him, 
glaring at the curious crowd who had gathered 
round and opening his crooked beak, showing his 
intention of dying hard. When the crowd began 
to disperse he limped into a distant corner, hopping 
on one foot and flapping his left wing, and remained 
there for three months without ever leaving it once. 
At first the men used often to come and look at him, 
and even set Shérik to worry him. Shérik always 
made a great display of bravery, but to the great 
amusement of the men seemed afraid of coming too 
near his adversary. As time wore on, and Shérik 
grew more accustomed to him, he occasionally varied 
his mode of attack, and used to seize him by his 
broken wing. The eaglé fought desperately with his 
beak and talons, and proudly eyed the people who 
had come to gape at him like a wounded king. 
They got tired of him at last, and he would have 
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starved to death in his corner if some one had not 
taken pity on him and brought him meat and water 
every day. For a long time he refused to eat, but 
at last condescended to take some food, though he 
would never take it from our hands, or even if any 
of us stood by. I have frequently watched him 
when he thought he was alone to see what he was 
doing. He would sometimes creep out of his corner 
and hobble a short distance along the fence, then 
come back to his corner and hobble out again, 
repeating the process ten or twelve times as if he 
were taking a constitutional. As soon as he caught 
sight of me he hurried back into his corner, and 
there, with ruffled wings and open beak, prepared to 
fight me. I never could tame him; he always hit 
me and flapped his wings violently, and could never 
be induced to take anything out of my hand, but 
always kept his fierce sharp eyes fixed on me. He 
was prepared to meet death alone without having 
trusted or made friends with anyone. 

Suddenly the convicts remembered him, though 
he had been forgotten for nearly two months ; and it 
was decided to set him free—that he might not die a 
captive, as they said. 

‘Of course, he is a free bird,’ observed another, 
‘and will never get accustomed to a prison.’ 

‘ He is different from us, then,’ added some one. 

‘Don’t you see the difference between a bird and 
@ man, you idiot ?’ 

‘The eagle is the king of the woods, brethren,’ 
SkourAtoff began, but nobody heeded him. One day 
after dinner, when the drum sounded for work, one 
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of the men took the eagle up, and, holding his beak 
tight because he was trying to bite him, carried him 
out of the prison to the rampart. The whole party 
was very much interested in seeing where the eagle 
would fly to. They all seemed as pleased and happy 
as if they had been set free themselves. 

‘You want to do the beast good, and he bites 
you,’ said the man who was holding him, looking 
lovingly at the fierce bird. 

‘Let him go, Mikitka.’ 

‘Let him go; give him his freedom—his own 
sweet little freedom.’ 

The eagle was thrown down from the rampart 
into the steppe. It wasa cold, bleak day in the 
latter part of autumn. The wind whistled across the 
bare steppe and among the yellow grass. The eagle 
walked straight away as fast as he could go, flapping 
his broken wing, the convicts following with their 
eyes the dark head as it moved quickly through the 
grass of the steppe. 

‘He is gone!’ remarked one pensively. ‘And he 
never once looked round !’ 

‘Once!’ added another. ‘He is running away 
without looking round, my brother.’ 

‘Did you think he would come back to thank 
you, perhaps?’ observed a third. ‘ He is free now.’ 

‘ He is free!’ echoed another. 

‘You don’t see him any more, do you, my 
brothers ?’ 

‘What are you gaping at, there? Go to your 
work at once,’ shouted the soldiers; and the convicts 
went to their work in silence. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THH MUTINY. 


I wave already said above that I had isolated 
myself as much as possible from my fellow-prisoners 
during the first summer that I spent in the prison. 
The state of my mind at that time was such that I 
do not think I could have been able to distinguish 
between the convicts, and select those who were 
more congenial to me, and who might hereafter have 
even become my friends. True, I had fellow-sufferers 
of my own rank and station in life; but what could 
they do towards removing the burden which weighed 
on my soul day and night? 

About that time there happened an incident 
which I will relate here, as it will illustrate better 
than words can do the peculiar situation in which 
we noblemen were placed in the prison. ; 

One fine hot day in August, when all the convicts 
were supposed to be taking their afternoon nap pre- 
paratory to setting out to work, the men suddenly 
marched out of the prison and drew up in the yard. 
If I had been less absorbed in my own sad thoughts 
I could not have helped noticing that there was 
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something unusual going on. The men had grown 
more sullen and quarrelsome of late, and there was 
a feverish restlessness and irritability about’ them 
which I had attributed to the excessively hard work 
done on the long tedious summer days—when the 
thoughts of the prisoners will involuntarily fly to 
the old glad life in the woods and steppes-——and to 
the want of sleep, the nights being so short. No 
doubt all these different circumstances had con- 
tributed towards unsettling their minds; but the 
principal cause of this unexpected outbreak was the 
bad food. For several days past the men had been 
grumbling about it, and even tried to amend the 
state of things by turning away one of the cooks and 
electing a new one; but they soon repented of their 
decision and re-elected the old ‘ kitchenmaid.’ 

‘*’Tis nothing but hard work, and guts to eat 
instead of meat!’ some one would remark in the 
kitchen. 

‘Why don’t you order blancmange instead ?’ 
observed another. 

‘Shtshi and guts,’ added pensively a third, ‘is 
my favourite dish, my brothers.’ 

‘If you were fed on guts all the time you were 
here, you would be quite satisfied with your keep, 
wouldn’t you now?’ | 

‘To be sure, they ought to give us more meat,’ 
chimed in a fourth. ‘ We toil and sweat all day long 
in the kiln, and when we get home there’s nothing 
but guts in the pot.’ 

‘*Tain’t guts all the time; we have had a bit of 
the old sow’s heart now and then.’ 
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‘Oh, the heart, to be sure! First-class diet, 
ain't it now? Guts and the old sow’s heart!’ 

‘Yes; the keep is bad enough.’ 

‘But his pocket grows fatter every day.’ 

‘’Tis none of your business.’ 

‘Tis my belly’s business then, if it ain’t mine. 
I say, boys, why don’t we tell them plainly that 
we won't be starved any longer, and have done 
with it ?’ 

‘Do you mean to say that we ought to strike ?’ 

‘TI do.’ 

‘It won’t be the first time that you have been 
flogged for speaking your mind, I expect.’ 

‘Quite true,’ growls another convict, who has 
not said anything yet; ‘the quickest way is not 
always the best. What are you going to tell them 
plainly, you big-headed fool ?’ 

‘First make up your minds if you will go on 
starving or not, and then you will see if I don’t 
say my say. ‘There are some here who always buy 
their own dinner, while we starve on the prison food.’ 

‘Aha! that’s why we want to speak out plainly. 
We are coveting other people’s dinners.’ 

‘Don’t open your mouth too wide to swallow 
another man’s bit and sup, but get up betimes and 
fill your own.’ 

‘Why don’t you fill yours then, instead of sitting 
with your hands folded ?’ 

‘Geroshka is a rich man—he keeps a dog and 
a cat!’ 

‘Listen to me, brothers, instead of jabbering 
there. There’s no knowing where they will stop if 
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we don’t put a stop to their proceedings at once 
Let us rise a8 one man, and show them that we are 
not going to submit to be flayed alive |’ | 

‘I dare say you would like us to chew each 
morsel first and then put it into your mouth, that 
you may have only the trouble of swallowing it!’ 

‘’Tis the old song again: “Set the nations by 
the ears, O Lord, that the rulers may grow rich!”’ 

‘That’s it. Eight-eyes’ purse has grown won- 
derfully.fat of late. He bought a pair of grey horses 
the other day.’ 

‘ And he never touches wine, not he!’ 

‘The night before last he and the veterinary 
surgeon got to loggerheads at cards. Fed’ka said so.’ 

‘ That’s why our shtshi is so rich!’ 

‘Do you think that you will carry the day by 
chattering like a parcel of old women ?’ 

‘T say, let us stand up and tell him that we must 
have better food, or else we won’t bear it any longer. 
What will he say then ?’ 

‘He will knock out your teeth, and then you will 
know what he has said, and be flogged into the 
bargain !’ 

Our sergeant-at-arms, seeing the men assemble 
in the yard, rushed out in a great fright, followed by. 
the invalided soldiers, who drew up opposite the 
mutineers. The latter politely requested the ser- 
geant to tell the Major that they wished to speak to 
him personally. Never in all his life had the poor 
soldier found himself in such a predicament. If he 
refused to comply with the men’s request there was 
no knowing how the thing might end. If, on the 
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other hand, he could have prevailed upon them to 
disperse quietly and go about their work as usual, it 
would still have been his duty to report to the Major 
what had happened; and then, what would he say ? 
After a moment’s hesitation he hurried off, pale and 
trembling with fear, and without making any attempt 
to pacify the convicts, for he knew that is would 
not. have listened to him. 

Not knowing in the least what was going on, my 
first thought when I saw the men assemble in the yard 
was that the roll was probably going to be called, and 
IT hastened out accordingly to join them. But, not 
seeing any of the officers who were usually present 
on such occasions, I looked around, and was struck 
by the altered expression of the men’s faces, Some 
were deathly pale, while others looked flushed and 
excited. The one prevailing thought seemed to be 
what they were going to say to the Major. I noticed 
that several stared at me as if wondering what I 
possibly could want there, and then turned away 
without speaking. They were evidently amazed at 
my having turned out with them, and wondered if I 
too was going to rebel. A few moments passed in 
silence, and then those who stood next to me again 
looked at me inquiringly. 

‘What dost thou want here?’ gruffly asked 
Vassily Antdénoff, who was standing at some dis- 
tance from me. He had hitherto always behaved 
with great politeness to me, and never thee-and- 
thou’d me before. 

I gazed at him in blank astonishment, trying to 
understand what was going on, and it began to dawn 
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upon me that, whatever it might be, it was some- 
thing unusual. 

‘ He is right, this is no place for thee. Go back 
into the prison,’ said a young military prisoner with 
whom I had never exchanged a word yet. ‘Thou 
hast no business to be here.’ 

“I thought the roll was going to be called when I 
saw you all turn out,’ said I. 

‘Oh! has he crept out too?’ sneeringly remarked 
one. 

‘Tron-nose !’ observed another. 

‘Fly-killer !’ said a third, with an expression of 
infinite contempt. This new appellation met with 
universal approbation. 

‘He is the kitchenmaid’s sweetheart,’ added a 
fourth. 

‘They know where the good things are. We 
starve, and they eat kalatchi and buy sucking-pigs 
every day. You have no business to be here since 
you find your own dinners.’ 

‘This is no place for you,’ said Koulikoff, and, 
marching up to me, he took me by the arm in an 
offhand manner and led me aside. I looked at him 
—his face was very pale, and there was a peculiar 
glitter in his dark eyes. He, too, was flurried and 
excited. 

‘You had better keep away, Alexander Petré- 
vitch, and not get mixed up in this concern. There 
are all your friends in the kitchen, go and stop with 
them till it is all over.’ 

‘Go and look in an empty barrel, maybe you'll 
find something for you there!’ shouted another. 
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Through the open kitchen window I could see 
our Poles. The whole place seemed to be full of 
men. I followed Koulikoff’s advice, and betook 
myself thither. My retreat was accompanied by a 
volley of abuse, laughter, and a series of peculiar 
sounds which are used by the convicts in lieu of 
hissing. 

‘He didn’t like us, did he! Tyou, tyou, tyou, 
sehoy !’ 

This was the first time that I had been so grossly 
insulted in the prison, and my feelings were deeply 
wounded. It would have been better for me if I had 
kept away from the men at that moment; but how 
could I know what was going to happen. I met 
T in the passage leading to the kitchen. He, 
too, was a gentleman like myself, a generous-minded 
youth, a great friend of B and a special favourite 
with the convicts. 

‘What on earth are you about, Gorydntchikoff,’ 
he called out when I came near. ‘Come here. What 
are they about there ?’ 

‘Don’t you know that they have rebelled against 
the governors? The worse for them, for who will 
pay attention to a convict’s wrongs? They will try 
and find out the ringleaders, and you may be sure 
that if they catch us among the men, the suspicion 
will fall onus. Have you forgotten what has brought 
us here? The men will get off with a flogging; but 
we may be brought up before a court-martial. The 
Major hates us, and would be only too glad to find a 
pretext to ruin us altogether.’ 

‘And the convicts will be sure to throw all the 
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blame on us,’ added M——— when we entered the 
kitchen. 

There were about thirty men assembled in the 
kitchen besides our own selves; all those who, partly 
from cowardice, partly because they foresaw that re- 
belling would only make matters worse, wished to 
remain neutral, having betaken themselves thither. 
There was my old friend, Akim Akimytch, the sworn 
enemy of rebellions and mutinies, which must have 
clashed terribly with his strict notions about order 
and morality. He was quietly and silently awaiting 
the end, feeling quite sure beforehand that it was all 
going to end well—i.e. that order and the will of our 
superiors would carry the day. In a corner stood 
Issai Fomitch, looking very frightened and uncom- 
fortable, listening eagerly to our talk. All the other 
Polish convicts had joined us, as well as a few Rus- 
sians who were afraid to join the mutineers, and 
waited sorrowfully to see how matters would turn 
out. Two or three surly-looking convicts, who did 
not believe in mutinies, knowing that they only made 
matters worse, were sitting in a corner. There was 
Télkin, the coiner and veterinary surgeon, and our 
old Rasskélnik. The cooks had all remained in the 
kitchen, and declined to take any part in the pro- 
ceedings. I suppose they looked upon themselves 
as forming part of the Governor’s staff, in which case 
it would have been incompatible with their dignity 
to join the rebels. 

‘But,’ said I hesitatingly, turning to M——, 
‘almost everyone has turned out except these few.’ 

‘And what then ?’ growled B ‘We would 
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run a much greater risk than they do if we joined 
them, and, after all, what should we gain? Je hats 
les brigands. You surely cannot be serious when 
you speak as if this mutiny would lead to some- 
thing. Believe me, keep clear of the whole thing 
while you can.’ 

‘It is all a mistake,’ said one of the convicts, an 
obstinate old gentleman, whose temper had been 
soured by years of imprisonment. Almasoff, who had 
also retreated to the kitchen, immediately agreed 
with him. ‘The only thing they will gain by it is 
a flogging,’ said he. 

‘The Major has arrived!’ cried some one, and we 
all ran to the windows. 

The Major rushed into the yard, his face purple 
and swelled with rage, and walked up straight to the 
men without speaking a word, but with a firm step. 
In such moments he never lost his presence of mind, 
and was as brave as a lion, though | always suspected 
him of having stimulated his courage by something 
stronger than water. There was something ominous 
in the look of his greasy cap, with its orange-coloured 
border, and his tarnished epaulets. He was followed 
by the regimental clerk, DyAtleff, a very important 
personage, who did all the writing and had a great 
deal of influence over the Major. The convicts liked 
him, for he was a good-tempered young man, who 
never willingly harmed any one. The rear was brought 
up by our sergeant-at-arms, poor fellow, who looked 
very much crestfallen, and three or four soldiers. 
The convicts, who had been standing without their 
caps ever since they had sent for the Major, drew 
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themselves up, and stood stock still, waiting for their 
officer to speak, or rather to scream at them. 

They had not long to wait, for the Major at once 
shrieked out something which we could not hear, 
owing to the distance. We could see him from the 
windows rushing frantically up and down, pointing 
at some men, and evidently asking questions. From 
time to time some incoherent words would reach us, 
Such as: ‘Rebels! Mutineers! I will flog you 
within an inch of your lives! You are at the bottom 
of the whole thing! And you! And you!’ witha 
sudden spring at the culprit. 

We could not hear the men’s answers; but we 
saw a moment after a convict detach himself from 
the rest, and go off in the direction of the guard- 
room. He was followed by a second, and soon after 
by a third. 

‘I shall have you all brought up before a court- 
martial, you dogs! Who’s that in the kitchen?’ 
yelled he, suddenly looking up and catching sight of 
our faces at the kitchen windows. ‘Call them at 
once. Send them here this moment !’ 

Dyatleff obeyed; but we told him we had re- 
treated to the kitchen because we wished to remain 
neutral. When our answer was reported to the Major 
he seemed pleased. ‘Oh, indeed,’ said he; ‘but tell 
them to come here all the same.’ 

We obeyed. I must confess that I felt rather 
ashamed of myself, and so did the rest, as we passed 
by the men. 

“Ah, Prokéfyeff, you are here; and you too 
Télkin and Almasoff—that’s right. Come here, 
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stand all together on this side,’ said the Major ina 
softer voice, looking kindly at us. ‘M—ky, you are 
here too. J)y&tleff, put down the names of the 
rebels on one sheet of paper, and the names of the 
others on another, and let me have the list. I shall 
have you up before a court-martial before long, you 
scoundrels.’ 

The mention of the list had a visible effect on 
the convicts. 

‘We don’t want to rebel,’ a voice in the crowd 
called out hesitatingly. 

‘Very well. Let all those who are contented 
stand aside.’ 

‘We are all contented, and we don’t want to 
rebel!’ cried several voices. 

‘Who has been at work among you, setting 
you up against your superiors? They will be sorry 
for it!’ 

‘Good Lord, how is this going to end ?’ exclaimed 
a voice in the crowd. 

‘Who was that ? who, who?’ shrieked the Major, 
turning sharply round. ‘It was you, Rastorgoteff. 
To the guard-room with you!’ 

Rastorgoteff, a tall young man with puffy cheeks, 

slowly obeyed. He had not opened his mouth once ; 
but since it had pleased the Major to accuse him, he 
did not even attempt an explanation. 
_ Yl break your will yet, my fine gentleman,’ 
howled the Major after him. ‘You fat unwashed 
pig! I shall find out the ringleaders, you will see if 
I don’t. Are you contented or discontented ?’ 

‘ We are contented, most high-born one!’ cried a 
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few gruff voices, while the rest maintained a stub- 
born silence. But the Major, who was anxious to 
get the matter settled as soon as possible, pretended 
not to notice it. 

‘I am glad to see that you are all contented,’ 
said he hurriedly. ‘I know that you would never 
have thought of rebelling if you had not been 
worked upon by agitators. The matter must 
be inquired into carefully,’ he added, turning to 
Dyatleff. ‘And now go to your work. Sound the 
drum.’ 

He waited to see us all off. The men dispersed 
in gloomy silence, not displeased at finding them- 
selves let off so easily. The Major then betook him- 
self to the guardroom, where the ‘ringleaders and 
agitators’ were awaiting their doom. None of them 
were punished very severely, and it was even said 
that he pardoned one man at once who had asked his 
forgiveness. It was clear that he felt ill at ease, and 
not a little frightened at this sudden outbreak in 
the prison, which could neither be called a riot or 
mutiny, as no act of violence or insubordination had 
been committed, and the men had merely begged 
leave to speak to him about some personal grievances. 
The matter was hushed up, and on the next day a 
marked improvement in our dietary took place, which, 
however, unfortunately did not last long. The Major 
paid frequent visits to the prison in the course of the 
next few days and found fault with everything. Our 
poor sergeant-at-arms wandered about the place, 
looking careworn and preoccupied, and unable to 
recover from the effect of the moral blow he had 
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received. The convicts seemed much disappointed 
with the final result of their conspiracy; some hung 
their heads as if ashamed of themselves, others gave 
vent to their displeasure in sarcastic remarks about 
each other and themselves. In short, everybody felt 
wretched and uncomfortable for a long time after. 

‘Riots are capital things after all,’ one would 
remark, 

‘ Never laugh at your master, for you have got to 
work for him,’ added a second. 

‘Where is the mouse who tied the bell round the 
cat’s neck,’ said a third. 

‘ The best way to make us feel that we are.in the 
wrong is to flog us. I wonder he did not flog every 
one of us.’ 

‘Next time we rebel you had better hold your 
tongue,’ angrily remarked a third. 

‘Who are you that you want to teach me, pray?’ 

‘I know what I am talking about, and you don’t 
always.’ 

‘Bless me, how wise you have grown all of a 
sudden ! ’ 

‘Well, thank Heaven, I am a man with brains in 
my head. And what are you?’ 

* You call yourself a man. You are a bone which 
no dog would eat.’ 

‘ That’s just what you are yourself.’ 

‘Shut up, there!’ bawled the other convicts. 

On the evening of this memorable day, as I was 
coming home, I met Petréff behind the prison. He 
had been looking for me everywhere, and came up to 
me murmuring something which I did not quite 
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catch, but acon lapsed into silence, and walked on 
mechanically by my side. I was still very much ex- 
cited by the events of the day, and wanted to talk 
them over with him. 

‘Tell me, Petrdéff, asked I, ‘are your friends very 
angry with us?’ 

‘Who is angry ?’ asked he, in a startled tone, as 
if he had been suddenly awakened from sleep. 

‘I mean, are the convicts displeased with us 
noblemen ? ’ 

‘What for ?’ 

‘Because we did not join them to-day.’ 

‘ Why should you join us ?’ replied he, as if trying 
to understand my meaning; ‘you find your own 
dinners.’ 

‘(¢ood heavens, Petréff! There are many of 
your friends who find their own dinners, and yet 
they joined the rebels. Don’t you think that we 
ought to have done it for the sake of good-fellow- 
ship ?’ 

‘But you don’t belong to us,’ said he, in a 
puzzled tone. 

I glanced at him. He seemed unable to make 
out what I was driving at in my questions. But I 
understood him only too well, and I knew now what 
I had only vaguely suspected before—that there was 
a barrier between him and me which nothing would 
ever remove. Even if I had remained a convict all 
my life, or been a military prisoner in the Special 
Department, and lived there and died among them, 
that would never have brought us any nearer to each 
other, for I was not one of them—TI was altogether 
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a different being. I shall never forget the expression 
of Petréff’s face when he said, ‘ But you don’t belong 
to us.’ I was at first inclined to think that he was 
sneering at me, or that he had been prompted to say 
so from a feeling of hatred, but I was wrong there. 
I did not belong to their set, that was all. They 
went their way, and expected me to go mine; they 
minded their own business, and I minded mine. 

I had feared at first that they would make us 
suffer for having remained neutral; but there I was 
mistaken again. The matter was hardly ever alluded 
to, and if it was nobody thought of blaming us for 
not having taken a more active part in it. They 
sneered at us and abused us as they had done before, 
but that had nothing to do with our behaviour at the 
time of the mutiny. Neither were they angry with 
those men who belonged to their own set, and who 
had prudently retreated to the kitchen till the storm 
had blown over, or even with those who had given in 
first and told the Major that they were contented. I 
never could understand why they should have been 
so lenient to them. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE ESCAPE. 


Arter our Major left, great changes took place in 
our prison. The civil prison was converted into a 
military prison. No fresh civil criminals were sent 
to us, but the old ones were allowed to remain till 
their term of imprisonment had expired, when they 
Jeft the penal establishment. The Special Depart- 
ment remained unchanged, as it had been originally 
instituted for military criminals, and from time to 
time important criminals were still sent to it. The 
government of our prison had also been changed. 
It consisted now of a staff officer, one commandant 
(as he was called), and four officers. The invalided 
soldiers were discharged, and twelve subaltern officers 
took their place. The convicts were divided into 
groups of ten men each, and a senior, called corporal, 
appointed to each group. I need not say that Akim 
Akimytch was at once elected as corporal. 

Naturally enough, the convicts were at first 
much excited by these new arrangements, and the 
new government was a good deal talked over and 
criticised ; but when they saw that after all things 
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remained much the same as they had been, they soon 
calmed down again, and our life went on as usual, 
with the exception that we breathed more freely since 
we had got rid of the Major. The men no longer 
looked scared—they knew that in case of need they 
might always appeal to the Governor, and that if 
perchance the innocent were punished instead of the 
guilty it would be by mistake. The liquor trade 
also flourished much as it had done before, in spite 
of the vigilance of the subaltern officers. To do 
these worthies justice, they soon understood their 
position, and let the convicts do very much as they 
liked. At first one or two had attempted to bully 
them, and treat them as if they had been soldiers ; 
but they were soon made to understand reason. A 
few disagreeable incidents happened, of course. Thus, 
for instance, the convicts would persuade a sub to 
join them in their drinking bouts, and the next day 
calmly tell him that he could not well report the 
occurrence to the Governor, as he had partaken of 
their hospitality. 

Finally the convicts brought liquor into the pri- 
son openly in bottles under the very eyes of the subs, 
who pretended not to see it, and who even volunteered 
to buy our provisions for us in the town as the in- 
valided soldiers had done. 

After the Major left, his old favourite, A ; 
remained in the prison alone, without a friend or 
protector. I suppose he would have been glad enough 
to continue his old tricks, spying and doing all kinds 
of underhand things, if he had only been free, and 
would probably have managed things better and more 
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cleverly than he had done the first time, when he paid 
dearly for his folly. The convicts affirmed that while 
he was in the Major’s kitchen he had forged pass- 
ports, and made a considerable profit by it; but I 
cannot answer for the truth of this assertion. He 
was one of the most cynical men I knew, and always 
awakened in me a feeling of invincible repugnance. 
I always thought that if he had longed for a glass of 
liquor, and could not get it except by committing a 
murder, he would have done so at once, provided it 
could have been done in secret. In a word, he was 
one of those desperadoes who will do anything to 
change their lot, and just the sort of man the con- 
vict Koulikoff wanted to help him in carrying out 
his plans. JI think I have mentioned Koulikoff 
already. He was a middle-aged man, of strong 
passions, highly gifted in many ways, and thirsting 
for an active life. I do not know which of them had 
yreater influence over the other. Anyhow, they 
became intimate friends. I suppose that Koulikoff 
had expected A would forge the passports ; 
besides, the latter was a gentleman by birth, and had 
moved in good society, all which would give an addi- 
tional zest to their adventures, if only they could get 
safely to Russia. Koulfkoff was a born actor, who 
might have played any réle to perfection. The next 
step was to find an escort who was willing to escape 
with them, as it is impossible to run away without 
the escort. They soon found the man they wanted. 
There served in one of the battalions which were in 
garrison in the fortress a man of remarkable energy 
and talents, who deserved a better fate. He was a 
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Pole by birth, a grave-looking, stately soldier. In 
his youth he had come to Siberia with his regiment ; 
but his heart yearned for his distant country ; he pined 
away, and finally deserted from his regiment and 
tried to make his way back to Poland. He was 
caught, punished, and sent for two years to a refor- 
matory battalion. When he came back to his regi- 
ment after the expiration of his sentence, he was a 
changed man; he became a most zealous soldier, and 
was made a corporal for his good behaviour. He was 
avery ambitious man, and had a high opinion of 
himself. His name was Koller. I had occasionally 
seen him among our escorts, and the Poles had told 
me his history. 

Everything was arranged for the flight, and the 
day fixed. It was in June. The climate is pretty 
constant in this part of Siberia, the summers are 
hot, and it seldom rains. This is just the weather 
for vagabonds. It stands to reason that they could 
not run away straight from the prison, as the town 
stands on a plain, and there are no woods near, so 
that they might easily have been discovered unless 
they changed their dress. Koulikoff had had every- 
thing prepared beforehand in the house of some 
friends of his who lived in the suburbs. I do not 
know whether his friends were let into the secret, as 
this point was never fully elucidated at the trial. 
There lived also in the said suburbs a young lady on 
whom Koulikoff had been spending a small for- 
tune for the last year, who rejoiced in the euphonious 
name of Van’ka Tan’ka, alias ‘ Firebrand,’ and who 
seemed to have known something about the proceed- 
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ings. The conspirators turned out as usual when 
the roll was called in the morning, and managed so 
cleverly that they were sent with the convict Shilkine, 
& mason by trade, to work in some empty barracks, 
the soldiers having left for their summer quarters. 
The walls of the barracks had to be stuccoed afresh, 
and A and Koulikoff were to help Shilkine in 
his work. Koller was chosen to escort them, and, as 
three convicts could not go out without being es- 
corted by two soldiers, Koller was entrusted with the 
charge of a raw young recruit, who was ordered to ac- 
company them that he might be instructed by Koller 
in the duties of an escort. It is difficult to understand 
what could have made this clever, thoughtful, expe- 
rienced old soldier, who was the favourite of his 
superiors, join the two men in their desperate enter- 
prise. They must have had a great influence over 
him | . 

When they got to the barracks it was 6 a.m. 
and there was nobody there but themselves. After 
working for about an hour, the conspirators told 
Shilkine that they must go back to the workshop, as 
they had made an appointment to meet some one 
there, and besides they wanted to fetch an instru- 
ment which they had forgotten to bring. They had 
‘to be very cautious as to what they told him, for 
Shilkine was a shrewd fellow who might easily have 
suspected mischief. He was a Moscovite by birth; 
and, as 1 have said before, a potter and mason by 
trade. He was such a puny-looking, miserable 
wretch that one could not help wondering what on 
earth he could have done to deserve such a fate, for 
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he was in the Special Department. I cannot tell 
what crime he had committed; he was very quiet 
and peaceful, and, though he got drunk occasionally, 
he always even at such times behaved with great 
propriety. Koulikoff took the precaution of dropping 
a hint that they might perhaps also bring a certain 
bottle of brandy which they had hidden in the 
workshop. This touched Shilkine’s heart, and he 
let them go, and remained alone with his recruit, 
while Koulikoff, A , and Koller made for the 
suburbs. 

When half an hour had elapsed and nobody re- 
appeared, Shilkine began to suspect mischief. He 
remembered that Koulikoff had seemed excited, that 
A had whispered something to him once or 
twice, and that Koulikoff had winked at him. Then 
Koller, too, had behaved in rather an unusual way. 
Before leaving he had given the young recruit a few 
directions about what he was to do in his absence, 
and that was a thing Koller would hardly have 
done if he had only gone away for half an hour. 
The more he thought about it all, the more his sus- 
picions increased. Hour after hour passed and they 
did not come. The poor fellow was in a terrible 
state of anxiety, for he knew that, naturally enough, 
he would at once be accused of having connived at 
their escape, especially if he hesitated any longer to 
give the alarm. He had no time to lose. He re- 
membered that Koulikoff and A seemed to have 
become very intimate of late; he had frequently seen 
them whispering together in the courtyard; there 
could hardly be any doubts left as to their having 
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escaped. He looked inquiringly at his escort; but 
the young soldier stood leaning on his musket and 
yawning with such a stolid expression of countenance 
that he did not even take the trouble to communicate 
his fears to him, but merely asked him to follow him 
to the workshop. He tried to persuade himself that 
they might still be there, but nobody had seen them. 
Once the thought crossed his mind that they might 
have gone off to some tavern in the suburbs, as 
Koulikoff had been in the habit of doing lately ; but 
he dismissed it as wholly improbable, for in that 
case they would have told him, there being no 
obvious reason why they should have kept it con- 
cealed from him. So Shilkine left his work and 
went straight to the prison to give the alarm. It 
was nearly nine o’clock when he told the sergeant-at~ 
arms what had happened. The sergeant would not 
believe him at first, and then rushed off in hot haste 
to the Major, who in his turn hastened to report the 
event to the Commandant. A quarter of an hour later 
all the necessary steps had been taken to pursue the 
fugitives. Even the Governor-General was informed 
of the occurrence, as two of the men were important 
criminals, and if the news of the escape reached St. 
Petersburg the Government would certainly be very 
much displeased. <A was reckoned among the 
political criminals, why I know not; and Koulfkoff 
belonged to the Special Department—that is to 
say, he was an arch-malefactor and military prisoner. 
This was the first time since the Special Department 
existed that anyone had escaped from it, and it. sud- 
denly occurred to some one that the regulation which 
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demanded that every prisoner of the Special Depart- 
ment should have an escort of two soldiers, or one 
at least, had of late been very much neglected. 
All this might have very disagreeable consequences. 
Couriers were despatched to every town and place 
in the neighbourhood to give the alarm, and leave 
the description of the fugitives; Cossacks were sent 
in pursuit —in a word, our governors were terribly 
frightened. 

Meanwhile the news had spread like wildfire in 
the prison, and was received with great glee by the 
convicts, who hailed it as a welcome diversion in 
their monotonous life. Such an event was sure to 
find an echo in each soul, and to waken memories 
and thoughts that had long been slumbering in some 
forgotten corner. If these men had escaped, why 
should not others run away? A sudden change 
seemed to have come over the prisoners; they 
walked more erect than usual, and began to look 
down upon the subs. The Governor, accompanied 
by his staff, presently arrived in the prison. The 
men received him with a certain superciliousness, as 
if they wished to impress upon him that they might 
have run away every one of them if only they had 
been so disposed. They had expected this visit, and 
taken good care to hide anything that might awaken 
suspicion. There was a great deal of bustling about 
and hunting for forbidden articles; the officers looked 
everywhere and found—nothing. We went to our 
afternoon work with a double escort; and atnight when 
we were locked up in our rooms the warders kept pop- 
ping in and out to make sure that we were all there. 
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The roll was called twice over in our cells, and each 
time there was a fresh mistake made; then we were 
all turned out into the yard, and the roll called 
again, this time without a mistake. Then we were 
all counted a fourth time in our cells. In a word, 
our poor warders gave themselves a great deal of 
needless trouble. 

The convict prisoners affected rather a supercilious 
demeanour, and, as is generally the case at such times, 
behaved extremely well all night, so that it was im- 
possible to find fault with them. Naturally enough, 
our Governor suspected the fugitives of having allies 
in the prison, and our warders had been directed to 
keep their eyes and ears well open in case they 
might discover some clue as to their whereabouts. 
All these precautions only afforded the convicts in- 
finite amusement. 

‘I suppose they think that people who intend to 
run away leave word where they are to be found.’ 

‘Did they expect them to ask their leave ?’ 

‘Surely both those chaps, Koulikoff and A : 
know how to manage their business well enough, 
They have gone through fire and water in their 
lives; why should they not pass through locked 
doors ?’ 2 

In short, Koulikoff and A—— suddenly became 
great heroes in the eyes of the rest; we were proud 
of having had such men among us. It was uni- 
versally believed that their deed was unprecedented 
in the annals of the prison, and that it would survive 
long after the prison had ceased to exist. 

‘Clever chaps!’ remarked some. 
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‘And people think that nobody ever escaped 
from our prison! I wonder what they will say when 
they hear of this!’ added another. 

‘ Escaped!’ cried a third, glancing contemptuously 
at the second speaker, ‘ who has escaped? Not you, 
I expect !’ 

At any other time the convict who was thus 
ignominiously snubbed would have resented the 1n- 
jury, and a brawl would have been the immediate 
consequence ; but to-night he held his tongue, and 
contented himself with remarking modestly that 
after all everybody was not like Koulikoff and A 

‘ What are we doing here, my brothers?’ suddenly 
remarked in a singsong voice a fourth, who was 
sitting in a corner by the kitchen window leaning 
his head on his hand. ‘What are we doing here in 
this dead-alive place? E-e-ekh!’ 

‘Do you think escaping from prison is as easily 
done as taking off one’s shoes? E-e-ekh!’ (mimick- 
ing him). 

‘But if Koulfkoff has run away——’ impru- 
dently remarks an impetuous youth. 

‘ Koulikoff !’ interrupts another, with a wither- 
ing look at the impetuous youth; ‘ Koulikoff!’ 
That is to say, ‘Are there many Koulikoffs in this 
world ? ’ 

‘And A isa knowing chap too, my brethren.’ 

‘1 should think so. Koulikoff is like wax in his 
hands.’ 

‘I wonder how far they have got by this time ?’ 

And forthwith they begin to speculate how far 
they have got. In what direction? Which way 
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would be the safest to take? and soon. It so hap- 
pened that some of the men knew the country all 
around pretty well; they related their past expe- 
riences, and were listened to eagerly. They agreed 
unanimously as to the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages being covetous and avaricious, 
who would not hesitate a moment to catch a poor 
convict and deliver him up to the magistrates. 

‘ They are a bad lot all about here, my brethren— 
a wretched set |’ 

‘ D——4d curs |’ 

‘It’s no joke to fall into the hands of a Siberian 
peasant, I can tell you. They'll kill you before you 
know where you are.’ 

‘They will have hard work to catch our fellows!’ 

‘To be sure.’ 

‘Well, we'll hear all about it if we live long 
enough.’ , 

‘Do you mean to say that you think they'll catch 
them ?’ 

‘I don’t think that they will ever be caught in 
this life!’ shouts another, striking the table with 
his fist. 

‘Hm, we'll see, we'll see.’ 

‘Don’t you think, my brothers,’ suddenly inter- 
rupts Skourdtoff, ‘that it would be a tough job to 
catch me if I were a vagabond ?’ 

Some of the men laugh, while others turn away 
as if disgusted with his levity. But all this is lost 
upon Skourdtoff, whom nothing can stop when he is 
once fairly launched. 

‘They'd never catch me in this life!’ he repeats 
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with greater energy than before. ‘I would rather 
squeeze through a keyhole than be caught.’ 

‘Wait till you get hungry, and then you will go 
quick enough to some peasant and ask for bread.’ 

All laugh. 

‘Ask for bread? Not I!’ 

‘We know better. You have come here for kill- 
ing the cow’s death,' together with your uncle Vass’ka, 
have you not ?’ 

The hilarity becomes uproarious. The more 
serious convicts look on with infinite disgust. 

‘You lie!’ shrieks Skouratoff. ‘Mikitka has 
been telling tales about me—that is, not about me, 
but about Vass’ka, and you have mixed us both 
up. I have been born and bred a vagabond. I ama 
Muscovite by birth. J remember, when I was a boy 
and went to school, the dyatchék? used to pull me 
by the ears to make me remember the prayer, 
‘‘ Have mercy on me, O Lord, for Thy infinite 
goodness’ sake,” and so on; and I would repeat after 
him, ‘Send me to prison for Thy great goodness’ 
sake,” and so on. That’s what I did when I was a 
youngster.’ 

Skourdtoff’s reminiscences of his boyhood were 
received with another shout of laughter, to his in- 
finite satisfaction. But this was no time for jesting. 
The older and more experienced men were talking 
the great event over gravely among themselves, while 
the younger and more inexperienced crowded round 

1 T.e. he has killed a peasant who has been accused of bewitching 


cows and oxen. 
2 Clerk of a chureh, who frequently keeps a small school. 
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them listening in deferential silence. Almost all the 
prisoners had assembled in the kitchen. Fortunately 
there were no subs present, else they would have 
hardly dared to speak their minds freely. Among 
the many eager faces I especially noticed Mamétka’s. 
He was Tartar by birth—a short, bony, queer-looking 
fellow, who understood little or no Russian; but 
there he was in the crowd, pressing forward 
eagerly to listen to what was being said. Skour&toff, 
who to his great grief had been obliged to be silent 
because nobody would attend to him, could not resist 
the temptation of teasing him. ‘ Well, Mamétka, 
yakshi ?’ 

‘Yakshi, yakshi!’ murmured Mamétka, grinning 
with delight and nodding his head at Skouratoff, 
‘ yakshi.’ 

‘Will they catch them? Yok?’ 

‘Yok, yok,’ chattered Mamétka, gesticulating 
wildly. 

‘ Six of one and half-a-dozen of the other. Ain’t 
it so, old fellow ?’ 

‘Yes, yes. Yakshi,’ nodding his head again. 

‘Yakshi, yakshi!’ laughed Skour&toff, knocking 
Mamétka’s cap over his eyes, and walking out of the 
kitchen in a highly elated frame of mind, leaving 
Mamétka very much astonished at the unexpected 
turn their conversation had taken. 

A whole week passed without our hearing any- 
thing of the fugitives. We were guarded and watched 
over with the greatest care. All the peasants in the 
neighbouring districts had been put to requisition, 
every swamp and wood where they might be hidden 
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was carefully searched—but in vain. The convicts 
were perfectly well informed of all the steps that 
had been taken by the local government to trace 
the fugitives, and it was a mystery to me in what 
way the information was conveyed to the prison. 
All fears and doubts concerning the fate of A 
and Koulikoff had vanished. ‘They won't catch 
them,’ the men would say with a self-satisfied smile. 
‘Catch them? Not they!’ 

‘Farewell, I shall come again soon! ’ 

‘I suppose they have found a hiding-place some- 
where,’ remarked some one. 

‘ Certainly,’ affirmed another. ‘ You may be sure 
that they had prepared everything before they left.’ 

Others suggested that the fugitives might be even 
hidden somewhere in a cellar in some house in the 
suburbs, biding their time, and waiting till the alarm 
had subsided and their hair had grown. They might 
stay there for six months, a year even, and then go 
off. In a word, the most romantic stories about all 
sorts of probable and improbable hiding-places were 
circulated and believed by the convicts, when sud- 
denly, on the eighth day, the rumour spread that the 
pursuers had come upon their track. This was natu- 
rally repudiated with great scorn. But the very same 
night the rumour was confirmed, and the convicts 
began to grow uneasy. The next day it was said in 
the town that they had been caught, and were now 
on their way back to the prison. In the afternoon 
we learnt the particulars of their capture. They 
had been caught in a village about seventy versts 
from the town. Then the sergeant was summoned 
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to the Major, and on his return he informed us off- 
cially that they would arrive this very evening, and 
be taken straight to the guard-room. 

It is difficult to define the impression which this 
intelligence produced. At first the convicts were 
downright angry with the fugitives, then they seemed 
cast down for a time, and finally manifested a strong 
inclination to scoff at them. One dr two ventured a 
few sarcastic remarks, and the rest followed their 
example, with the exception of a few strong-minded 
men who had the courage to think for themselves, 
and who looked on in silent disgust. 

If Koulikoff and A had ranked highest in 
the esteem of their fellow-prisoners only a short time 
ago, they had sunk very low now. It was related 
with great scorn that they had been driven by hunger 
to ask for bread in a village, which, I must remark 
here, is considered an act of cowardice unworthy even 
of a vagabond. This tale, however, soon turned out 
to be false. The fugitives had been tracked to a 
wood, which had been surrounded by people, where- 
upon they surrendered themselves, as it was impos- 
sible to escape. 

When at last, towards nightfall, they arrived, 
bound hand and foot and escorted by mounted 
soldiers, we all rushed to the fence to look through 
the chinks and see what was going to happen. But 
we were disappointed, as nothing could be seen except 
the Major’s and the Commandant’s carriages standing 
at the door of the guard-room. The fugitives were 
immediately locked up, and brought up for trial the 
next day. When it became known that they had 
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been obliged to surrender themselves to their captors, 
the convicts relented in their feelings towards the 
culprits, and followed the trial with great interest. 

‘They'll get a thousand apiece,’ asserted one. 

‘Only a thousand! They’ll kill them for sure. 
A may perhaps be let off with a paltry thousand 
strokes; but theyll kill the others, for they are of 
the Special Department.’ 

But they were mistaken. A was sentenced 
only to five hundred strokes. His former good con- 
duct was taken into consideration, and the doctors 
interceded for him. Koulikoff was sentenced to 
fifteen hundred strokes. They were punished less 
severely than might have been expected. It was 
said that they gave very clear and satisfactory answers 
at their trial, implicating no one. I felt especially 
sorry for Koller, poor fellow. He had ruined all his 
prospects in life for ever; was sentenced to two thou- 
sand strokes, and sent away to some distant prison. 

A bragged very much about his deed in the 
hospital, and informed everybody that he was quite 
ready to do it again. Koulikoff was as dignified as 
usual, and when he came back to the prison after the 
flogging he looked and behaved as if he had never 
left it. But the convicts were of a different opinion, 
and, in spite of his dignified manner, respected him 
less than they had done before his escapade. He was 
no longer a hero in their eyes. What is it to be suc- 
cessful in this world ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 
I LEAVE THE PRISON. 


Tae incidents which I have related in the last chap- 
ter occurred during the last year of my captivity. In 
looking back upon this time now it seems to me as 
if, of all those dreary ten years, the first and the last 
had been the most remarkable, so clearly do I re- 
member every trifling incident which happened in 
them. In spite of my intense desire to be free once 
more I began to find my life much less hard than it 
had been during the previous years. In the first 
place, I had succeeded at last in making friends with 
several convicts, who had finally arrived at the con- 
clusion that I was not a bad man. Some of them 
were even sincerely attached to me—e.g. the pioneer, 
who nearly cried when my comrade and I left the 
prison. We had to remain in the town for another 
month before leaving the place altogether, and hardly 
a day passed without his coming to call on us, just 
to take a look at us, as he used to say. Others, it is 
true, remained cold and repellent to the very last, 
and hardly ever exchanged a word with me. 

' In the second place, I enjoyed more liberty during 
this memorable last year. I found out, by a mere 
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chance, that some of my old schoolfellows were among 
the officers who were in garrison in the town. I re- 
newed our acquaintance, and they helped me to the 
utmost of their power. JI had more money at my 
disposal, was able to write to my friends once more, 
and, what was the greatest boon of all, they gave me 
books to read. I had been denied that pleasure for 
many years, and it is difficult to describe the mixed 
sensation of joy and bitterness with which I read the 
first book. It happened to be an odd number of 
some magazine. I remember sitting down to read it 
one evening, after we had been locked in for the 
night, and never stopping till the day dawned and 
the réveille was sounded at the gates. I felt as if a 
message had been sent me from another world; my 
past life rose clearly and vividly before me, and I 
could not help asking myself wonderingly whether I 
was still the same as before ? What were they doing 
now in the world? What new interests and leading 
questions had sprung up since I had left it? I 
pondered over each word, trying to read between 
the lines some mysterious hints about old times, or 
to find some traces at least of the questions that had 
interested the world in my days. In vain; I had 
become a stranger to this present world, I no longer 
had a right to claim fellowship with my own genera- 
tion. I remember especially devouring eagerly one 
paper which was signed in a name which I well knew, 
the bearer of which had many years ago been very 
dear to my heart. 

But I did not meet with many old friends in my 
reading. New names had supplanted the old ones, 
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new actors had come upon the stave; and as I hastened 
to become acquainted with them I could not help 
feeling vexed that my supply of books must neces- 
sarily be a very limited one, and I should have so much 
trouble in getting even those few. Still, I ought to 
have been thankful for the opportunities which were 
thus afforded me to still the craving of my soul for 
food, as in the reign of our old Major it would have 
been well-nigh impossible to smuggle books into the 
prison. And even if I had succeeded in smuggling 
them in, the chances were ten to one that they might 
have been discovered, and there would have been no 
end to the questions and suspicions as to where the 
books had come from, who had given them to me, 
with whom I was in correspondence, etc. And then, 
for nine long years living without books, I felt my 
inner life grow deeper, while I tried to answer innu- 
merable questions that were constantly springing up 
in my mind ; but it is impossible to attempt to 
describe or even analyse such feelings—they can only 
‘be experienced, not described. 

I had arrived at the convict prison in winter, and 
was to leave it accordingly on the same day of the 
same month. How impatiently I watched for the 
approach of the cold season! With what joy I hailed 
the first signs of autumn, when the leaves on the trees 
began to fade and wither, and the grass of the steppe. 
grew yellow! The autumn winds whistled round our 
prison; then the first snow fell, and the much-longed- 
for winter had come at last. My heart beat quicker 
at the thought that the moment which I had been 
longing for for many years, and picturing to myself 
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in different ways, was drawing near at last. And 
yet, instead of feeling impatient at the long delay, 
I seemed to grow more and more patient as the time 
of my release drew near, and I frequently reproached 
myself for my indifference. Often when I was walk- 
ing in the yard, other convicts would come up to 
me and congratulate me. 

‘So you are going to leave us soon, Father Alex- 
ander Petrévitch ? We shall feel quite lonely with- 
out you.’ 

‘But you will soon be going too, Martynoff ?’ I 
asked. 3 

‘I? Oh, yes; in seven years or more!’ And 
the poor fellow sighed, and there was a wistful ex- 
pression in his eyes, as if he tried to pierce the veil 
which hid the future from him. 

Yes, many of my fellow-convicts wished me joy 
heartily and sincerely; and it seemed to me as if 
almost every one grew more friendly and affable to- 
wards me. I was no longer their comrade, the 
drudge on whom they had vented their ill-humour, 
but a gentleman who was going to leave them soon, 
and they behaved accordingly. K » & Polish 
nobleman, a quiet and gentle young man, who, like 
myself, was very fond of walking in the yard, hoping 
to counteract by exercise and fresh air the injurious 
effect of the bad air in the prison, met me one day as 
we were both taking our constitutional. 

‘I am quite impatient to see you go away,’ said 
he to me with a smile, ‘for I shall know then that I 
shall have to stay here only for another year.’ 

Let me remark here that in the minds of the 
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convicts the idea of freedom is apt to be magnified 
to the very utmost. A ragged officer’s servant is to 
them the ideal of a free man compared with them, 
because he is free to go about unshaved, without an 
escort, and unfettered. 

On the eve of my departure I walked for the last 
time round our yard. How many thousand times had 
I wearily dragged myself along the fence! Behind 
those barracks I had wandered about during the first 
year of my captivity alone, and almost beside myself 
with grief. I remembered my then counting how many 
thousands of days I would still have to remain there. 
How very distant that time seemed tome now! Here, 
in this corner, lived our poor eagle, and that was the 
spot where Petréff used often to meet me. He still 
clung to me, and would frequently appear suddenly 
before me, and, as if he guessed my thoughts, walk 
silently by my side with a look of placid astonishment 
on his face. I said farewell to the dingy prison walls 
in my heart, and as I remembered with a shudder 
the terrible impression which they had wrought on 
me when I beheld them for the first time, I thought 
of all the young lives and gifted minds that were 
dying slowly behind them. Early the next morn- 
ing, before the convicts went to their work, I paid 
a farewell call to all the cells to bid good-bye to my 
old fellow-prisoners. Many a hard-worked rough 
hand was stretched out to grasp mine in friendly 
greeting. A few shook hands with me as they would 
with one of their own class, while others hung back 
and hardly dared to touch my proffered hand. They 
remembered that I was.no longer their fellow- 
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prisoner, but a gentleman, and that the moment I 
left the prison I should once more take my place 
among the ‘quality’ of the town. There was an 
undertone of respect in their farewell greeting more 
like that of a servant bidding good-bye to his master 
than that of a comrade parting from his fellow. 
Others turned away, and did not deign to answer 
me ; while some scowled at me still with undisguised 
hatred. 

The drum beat, and they all went off to their 
work except ourselves. Soushiloff had got up very 
early that morning to get me some tea. Poor Sou- 
shiloff! he burst into tears when I gave him my 
shirts, a few other trifles, and a little money. 

‘I don’t want anything,’ said he, trying very hard 
to master his emotion; ‘I was thinking what is to 
become of me when you are gone, Alexander Petré- 
vitch. I shall be so lonely without you |’ 

I said farewell to Akim Akimytch for the last 
time. 

‘You will be soon free, too,’ said I to him. 

‘Oh, no, no, no,’ murmured he, pressing my hand, 
‘I shall have to stay here a good while yet.’ I threw 
my arms round his neck, and we kissed each other. 

Ten minutes after the convicts had left the prison 
we also left it—my comrade with whom I had come 
here and I—never to return any more. First of all 
we had to go to the forge to have our chains taken off. 
But this time no soldier accompanied us with his 
loaded gun. A sergeant-at-arms led the way. Our 
own fellow-prisoners took off our chains in the en- 
gineer’s workshop. I let my comrade go first, and 
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then went up to the anvil. The men turned me 
round with my back to them, and lifting my leg 
they placed it on the anvil. They were eager to do 
their best, poor fellows ! 

‘Turn that rivet first of all,’ commanded the 
head man. ‘Put it this way. And now hammer 
away.” 

My chains fell off! I picked them up. I longed 
to hold them once more in my hands, and look at 
them for the last time. I could hardly realise that 
they had been on my feet only a moment ago. 

‘God bless you! God bless you!’ said the con- 
victs gruffly, but not unkindly. 

Ay, may God bless my going out once more into 
the wide, free world! Liberty! Glorious sound! 
I am free once more! I have risen from the dead ! 


[THE editor of the Memoirs of the late Alexander Petré- 
vitch Goryantchikoff considers it his duty to say a few 
words here on the subject of a young parricide of whom 
mention was made in the first chapter of these Memoirs. 
It will be remembered that he was quoted as an example 
of the callousness with which convicts speak of their 
crimes. It was also said, that in spite of the strong evidence 
for his guilt, he persisted in maintaining that he was inno- 
cent of the crime imputed to him; and that he was in ex- 
cellent spirits during the whole time of his imprisonment, 
and never showed the slightest sign of repentance for his 
deed. Theauthor remarks: ‘1 could not bring myself to 
believe that he was really guilty.’ 

A few days ago the editor received the intelligence 
from Siberia that the young man had been found guilty 
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of a crime of which he was innocent. The real criminals 
had been discovered and confessed their guilt, and the 
unfortunate victim had been set free at once. 

Such facts speak for themselves. It would be needless 
to comment any further on this tragedy of a life crushed 
in 1t8 prime under the weight of such a terrible accusa- 
tion. We think that the mere fact of such an injustice 
being possible is perhaps one of the most characteristic 
traits of the picture we have been endeavouring to paint 
of the life of those who are buried alive. | 


THE END. 
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Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. 
Cabinet dition. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


Mahaffy’s Classical Greek Literature. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. the Poets, 7s. 6d. 
Vol. II. the Prose Writers, 7s. 6d. 


Miller’s (Max) Lectures on the Science of Language. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
Rich’s Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Rogers’s Eclipse of Faith. Fcp. 8vo. 83. 

-—— Defence of the Eclipse of Faith Fop. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Savile's Apparitions, a Narrative of Facts. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Selections from the Writings of Lord Macaulay. Crown 8vo. 63. 
The Essays and Contributions of A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 


Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson. 8s. 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths. 8s. 6d. 

Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. 8s. 6d.. 
Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. 32. 6d. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson. 8s, 6d. 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. Three Series, 3s. 6d. each. 
Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. 8s. 6d. 

Leisure Hoursin Town. 3s. 6d. Lessons of MiddleAge. 8s. 6d. 
Present-day Thoughts, 82, 6d, 

Recreations of a Country Parson. Three Series, 3s. 6d. each. 
Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. 3s. 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish Church of a University City. 34. 6d. 


White & Riddle’s Large Latin-English Dictionary. 4to. 21s. 
White's College Latin-English Dictionary, Royal 8vo. 12s. 
— Junior Student’s Lat.-Eng, and Eng.-Lat. Dictionary. Square 12mo. 12s. 


The English-Latin Dictionary, 5s, 6d. 
Reparately { The Latin-English Dictionary, 7s. 6d. 


Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith, 16mo. 8s. 6d. 
Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. Square 12mo. 8s. 6d. 4to. 21s. 


ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, GEOGRAPHY &c. 


Freeman’s Historical Geography of Europe. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy. Square crown 8vo. 12s. 
Keith Jobnston’s Dictionary of Geography, or General Gazetteer. 8vo. 42s. 
Neison’s Work on the Moon. Medium 8vo. 81s. 6d, 
Proctor’s Essays on Astronomy. 8vo. 12s. Prooctor’s Moon. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Larger Star Atlas. Folio, 15s. or Maps only, 123. 6d, 
New Star Atlas. Crown 8vo. 5s. Orbs Around Us. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Other Worlds than Ours. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Saturn and ita System. 8vo.14s. Proctor’s Sun. Crown 8vo. 14s. 
_ Universe of Stars. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Smith's Air and Rain. 8vo. 24s. 
The Public Schools Atlas of Ancient Geography. Imperial 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

— j— = Atlas of Modern Geography. Imperial 8vo. 5s. 


NATURAL HISTORY & POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Arnott’s Elemente of Physics or Natural Philosophy. Crown 8vo, 132. 6d. 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 8 vols. medium 8vo. 68s, ° 
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Buckton’s Town and Window Gardening. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
Deoaisne and Le Maout’s General System of Botany. Imperial 8vo. 81s. 6d. 
Dixon’s Rural Bird Life. Crown 8vo. Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
-Ganot’s Elementary Treatise on Physica, by Atkinson. Large crown 8vo. 15s, 
— Natural Philosophy, by Atkinson. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 
Goodeve’s Eiements of Mechanism. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Grove’s Correlation of Physical Forces. 8vo. 15s. 
Hartwig’s Aerial World. 8vo.10s.¢d. Polar World. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Sea and its Living Wonders. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Subterranean World. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Tropical World. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
Haughton’s Six Lectures on Physical Geography. 8vo. 15s. 
Heer’s Primseval World of Switzerland. 2 vols, 8vo. 16s, 
Helm holtz’s Lectures on Scientific Subjects, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Helmholtz on the Sensations of Tone, by Ellis. 8vo. 36s. 
Huallah’s Lectures on the History of Modern Music. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
-— Transition’ Period of Musical History. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Keller’s Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, by Lee. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. 
ra hat Treatise on Magnetism. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
— on the Wave-Theory of Light. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
London’ 8 Encyclopedia of Plants. 8vo. 42s. 
Lubbock on the Origin of Civilisation & Primitive Condition of Man. 8vo. 18s. 
Macalister’s Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Animals, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Nicols’ Puzzle of Life. Orown 8vo, 8s, 6d, 
om eo alle Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals, 8 vols. 
0. 78s, 6d. 
Proctor’s Light Solence for Leisure Hours, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. each. 
Rivere’s Orchard House. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
— Rose Amateur’s Guide. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Stanley’s Familiar History of British Birds. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Text-Books of Science, Mechanical and Physical. 


Abney’s Photography, 8s. 6d. + 
Anderson’s (Sir John) Strength of Materials, 3s, 6d, 
Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry, 8s. 6d, 
Ball’s Astronomy, 6s, 
‘s Railway Appliances, 8s. 6d. Bloxam’s Metals, 3s. 6d. 
Goodeve'’s Principles of Mechanics, 88, 6d. 
Gore's Electro-Metallurgy, 6s. 
Griffin’s Algebra and Trigonometry, 8s. 6d. 
Jenkin’s Electricity and hae ie 38. 8d, 
Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, 8s. 6 
Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 8s. 6d. —_ 
Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, 8s. 6d. 
Preece & Sivewright’s apr al 8s. 6d. 
Rutley’s Study of Rocks, 4s 
Bhelley’s Workshop eos eee 8s. 6d. 
Thomé’s Structural and Physiological Botany, 6s, 
Thorpe’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 4s, 6d. 
& Muir's tative Analynis, 8s. 6d. 
Tildeh’s Chemical Philosophy, 8s, 6d, 
’Uawin's Machine Design, 8s. 6d. 
‘Wateon’s Plane and Solid Go: 82, 6d. 
Tyndall on Sound. New Edition in the press, \ 
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Tyndall’s Contributions to Molecular Physics. 8vo. 16s. 
Fragments of Science. 3% vols, post 8vo. 164, 
Heat a Mode of Motion. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
Notes on Electrical Phenomena. Crown 8vo. 1s, sewed, ls. 6d. cloth. 
Notes of Lectures on Light. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, ls. 6d. cloth. 
Lectures on Light delivered in America. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d, 
Lessons in Electricity, Crown 8vo. 2. 6d. 
Von Cotta on Rocks, by Lawrence. Post 8vo. 14s. 
Woodward's Geology of England and Wales. Orown 8vo. 14s. 
Wood's Bible Animals. With 112 Vignettes. 8vo. 14s. 
— Homes Without Hands. 8vo. 14s. Inseots Abroad. 8vo. 14s. 
— Insectaat Home. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo. l4s. 
— Out of Doors, Crown 8vo. 7s.6d, Strange Dwellings. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


CHEMISTRY & PHYSIOLOGY. 


Buckton’s Health in the House, Lectures on Elementary Physiology. Or. 8vo. 2s. 
Crookes’s Select Methods in Chemical Analysis. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d, 
Kingrett’s Animal Chemistry. 8vo. 18s. 

ed History, Products and Processes of the Alkali Trade. 8vo. 12s. 


Miller’s Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 8 volg. 8vo. PartI. 
Chemical Physica, 16s. Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24s. Part III. Organic 
Chemistry, Section I. price 31s. 6d. 


Reynolds's Experimental Chemistry, Part I. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Thudichum’s Annals of Chemical Medicine. Vol. I. 8vo. 14s. 

Tilden’s Practical Chemistry. Fcp. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

Watte’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 7 vols. medium 8vo. £10. 16s. 6d. 
-- Third Supplementary Volume, in Two Parts. Part I. 36s. 


THE FINE ARTS & ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


Doyle’s Fairyland; Pictures from the Elf-World. Folio, 15s. 
Dresser’s Arts and Art Industries of Japan. [Jn preparation. 
Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols. square crown 8vo, 


Legends of the Madonna, 1 vol. 21¢. 
— — — Monastic Orders. 1 vol. 21s. 
— — — Sainte and Martyrs. 2 vols. 8le. 6d. 
— — — Saviour. Completed by Lady Hastlake, 2 vols. 42s. 


Longman’s Three Cathedrals Dedicated to 8t. Paul. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 


Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. Illustrated by Scharf. Fep. 4to. 21s, imp. 
16mo., 10s. 6d. 


— — — Illustrated by Wegnuelin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Macfarren’s Lectures on Harmony. 8vo. 12s. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. With 161 Plates by D. Maclise, R.A. Super-royal 8vo. 21s, « 
— Lalla Rookh, illustrated by Tenniel. Square crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

Perry on Greek and Roman Sculpture. 8yo. [In preparation. 


THE USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES &c. 


Bourne’s Oatechism of the Steam Engine, Foep. 8vo. 6s. 
— Examples of Steam,.Air, and Gas Engines. éto. 70s. 
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Bourne's Handbook of the Steam Engine. Fop. 8vo. 9s. 

— Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine. Feop. 8vo. 6s, 

—  Treatiseon the Steam Engine. 4to. 42. 
Brassey's Shipbuilding for War. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Oresy’s Encyclopesdia of Civil Engineering. 8vo. 25s. 
Cnulley’s Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. 8vo. 16s. 
Eastlake’s Household Taste in Furniture, &o0. Square crown 8vo. lis. 
Pairbairn’s Useful Information for Engineers. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

— Applications of Cast and Wrought Iron. 8vo, 16s, 
—  Millsand Millwork. 1 vol. 8vo. 25s, 

Gwilt’s Encyclopesdia of Architecture. S8vo. 52s. 6d. 
Hobson’s Amateur Mechanic’s Practical Handbook. Orown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
Hoskold’s Engineer’s Valuing Assistant. 8vo. 81s. 6d. 
Kerl’s Metallurgy, adapted by Crookes and Ruhrig. 8 vols, 8vo. £4. 19s. 
Loudon’s Encyclopesdia of Agriculture. 8vo. 21s, 

—_ _ — Gardening. 8vo. 21s. 
Mitchell’s Manual of Practical Assaying. 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 
Northoott’s Lathes and Turning. 8vo. 18s. 
Payen’s Industrial Chemistry Edited by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. 8vo. 42s. 
Piesse’s Art of Perfumery. Fourth Rdition. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
Stoney’s Theory of Strains in Girders. Royal 8vo, 36s, 
Dre's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, & Mines. 4 vols. medium 8vo. £7. 78. 
Ville on Artificial Manures. By Crookes. 8vo. 21s, 


RELIGIOUS & MORAL WORKS. 


Abbey & Overton’s English Churchin the Eighteenth Century. 2.vols. 8vo. 36s. 
Arnold’s (Rev. Dr. Thomas) Sermons, 6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire Works. With Life by Bishop Heber. Edited by 
e Rev. ©. P. Eden. 10 vols, 8vo. £5. Ss. 
Boultbee’s Commentary on the 39 Articles. Crown 8vo. 68. 
— ° History of the Church of England, Pre-Reformation Period. 8vo. 15s. 
Browne's (Bishop) Exposition of the 89 Articles, 8vo. 16s. 
Bunsen's Angel-Meesiah of Buddhists, &c. 8vo. 10s 6d. 
Colenso’s Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone. 8vo. 12s. 
Colenso on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
— -— Pant VII. completion of the larger Work. 8vo. 24s. 
Conder’s Handbook of the Bible. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Conybeare & Howeson’s Life and Letters of St, Paul :— 
Library Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcnuts, &c. 2 vols. dto. 42s. 
Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Mapa, Plates, and Woodcnts., 


2 vols. square crown 8vo. 214. 
Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Ilustrations and Maps. 


1 vol, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Ellicott’s (Bishop) Commentary on St. Panl’s Epistles. 8Svo. Galatians, 8s. 6d. 
Ephesians, 8s. 6d. Pastoral Epistles, 10s.6d. Philippians, Colossians, and 
Philemon, 10s. 6d. Thessalonians, 7s. 6d. 

Ellicott’s Lectures on the Life of our Lord. 8vo, 19s. 

Ewald’s History of Israel, translated by Carpenter. 65 vols. 8vo. 684. 
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Ewald’s Antiquities of Israel, translated by Solly. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Gospel (The) for the Nineteenth Oentury. 4th Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Hopkins’s Christ the Consoler. Fep. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
Jukes’s Types of Genesis. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
~— Second Death and the Restitution of all Things. Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. 
Kalisch’s Bible Studies. Parr I, the Prophecies of Balaam. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
-_-_ _- =- Part II. the Bookof Jonah. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
_ Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament; with a 
New Tranelation. Vol. I. Genesis, 8vo. 18s. or adapted for the General 
Reader, 12s. Vol. Il. Erodus, 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 
Vol. ITI. Levtticus, Part I. 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part TI. 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 
Lyra Germanica : Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
Martinean’s Endeavours after the Christian Life. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

- Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 82mo. 1s. 6d. 

—_ Sermons, Hours of Thought on Sacred Things, 2 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
Mill’s Three Essays on Religion. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Missionary Secretariat of Henry Venn, B.D. 8vo. Portrait. 18s, 
Monsell’s Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays. Fcp.8vo.5s. 18mo. 3s. 
Mtiller’s (Max) Lectures on the Science of Religion. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Newman’s Apologia pro Vit&é Su&. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Passing Thoughta on Religion. By Miss Sewell. Fcp. 8vo. 8s, 6d. 
Sewell’s (Miss) Preparation for the Holy Communion. 82mo. 8s, 

— -- Private Devotions for Young Persons. 

Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Supernatural Religion. Complete Edition. 8 vols, 8vo. 36s, 
Thoughts for the Age. By Miss Sewell. Fep. 8vo. 8s. 6d, 
Whately’s Lessons on the Ohristian Evidences. 18mo. 6d, 
White's Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. 382mo. 5s. 


TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &c. 


Baker’s Rifle and Houndin Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Eight Years in Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Ball’s Alpine Guide. 8 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations :—I. Western 
Alps, 6s. 6d. II. Central Alps, 7s.6d. III. Eastern Alps, 10s. 6d. 


Ball on Alpine Travelling, and on the Geology of the Alps, 1s. 
Bragsey’s Sunshine and Storm in the East. 8vo. 21s. 

— Voyage in the Yacht ‘Sunbeam.’ Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. School Edition, 2s. 
Edwards’s (A. B.) Thousand Miles up the Nile. Imperial 8vo. 425, 
Hassall’s San Remo and the Western Riviera. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Macnamara’s Medical Geography of India. 8vo. 21s. 

Miller’s Wintering in the Riviera. Post 8vo. Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Packe’s Guide to the Pyrenees, for Mountaineers. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Rigby’s Letters from Franoe, &c. in 1789. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Shore’s Flight of the ‘Lapwing’, Sketches in Ohinaand Japan. &vo. 15s. 
The Alpine Club Map of Switzerland, In Four Sheets, 42s, 

Tozer’s Turkish Armenia and Hastern Asia Minor. 8vo. 16s, 

Weld’s Sacred Palmlands. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Maunder’s Biographical Treasury. Fop. 8vo. 64. | = 
Historical Treasury. Fep. 8vo.’6s. ’ 
Bolentific and Literary Treasury. Fop. 8vo. 6s. 
Treasury of Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayre. Fop. 8vo. 6s, 
‘Treasury of Botany, edited by Lindley & Moore, aaa 122. 
Treasury of Geography. Fop. 8vo. 6s. 
Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference. Fop. Bvo. 6¢ 
Treasury of Natural History. Fecp. 8vo. 6s. 
Pereira’s Materia Medica, by Bentley and Redwood. 8vo. 25s. 
Pewtner’s Comprehensive Specifier; Building-Artificers’ Work. Crown 8vo. 63. 
Pole’s Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Scott’s Farm Valuer. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
— Rentsand Purchases. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Smith’s Handbook for Midwives. Crown 8vo. 5s, 
The Oabinet Lawyer, a Popular Digest of the Laws of England. Fop. 8vo. 9s. 
Weat on the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. 8vo. 18s. 
‘Wilson on Banking Reform. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
— on the Resources of Modern Countries 2 vols. 8vo. 94s. 


MUSICAL WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. 


Hullah’s Method of Teaching Singing. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Exercises and Figures in the same. Orown 8vo. 1s. or 2 Parta, 6d. each. 


Large Sheets, containing the ‘Exercises and Figures in Hullah’s Method,’ in 
Parcels of Eight, price 6s.’each. 


Ohromatic Scale, with the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet. 1s. 6d. 
Card of Chromatic Scale. 1d. 

Exercises for the Cultivation of the Voice. For Soprano or Tenor, 3s. 6a. 
Grammar of Musical Harmony. Royal 8vo. 2 Parts, each ls. 67. 
Hxeroises to Grammar of Musical Harmony. 1s. 

Grammar of Counterpoint. Part I. super-royal 8vo. 2s. 67. 

Wilhem’s Manual of Singing. Parte I. & I. 2s. 6d,; or together, 5s. 


Exercises and Figures contained in Parts I. and IJ. of Wilhem’s Manual. Books 
I, & I, each 8d. 


aa rr a aa aia ea Manual, 


Sheete, Nos. 9 to 40, con the Exercises in Part I. of Wilhem’s 
nal, in Four Parcels of Bight os. each, per Parcel, 6s. 


Large Sheets, Nos. 41 to 53, containing the Figures in Part Il. in a Paroel, 9s. 
Hymas for the Young, set to Music. Royal 8vo. 8d. 

Infant School Songs. 6d. ‘ 

Notation, the Musical Alphabet. Crown 8vo. 6d 

014 English Songs for Schools, Harmonised. 64, 

Rudiments of Musical Grammar. Royal 8vo, Bs. 

flohool Songs for 2 and 8 Yoloes. 2 Books, 8vo. each 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


Spottiswoode & Oo. Printers, New-sireet Square, London, 


